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PREFACE 


THIS volume and one that shall come after, should a 
sufficient demand justify its appearance, are based on 
lectures given at King’s College, London. They are 
offered to a wider public with great diffidence, in the 
hope that they may help towards a better understand- 
ing of the Church in that much misunderstood period, 
the second century after the birth of Christ. They are 
quite deliberately different from most histories of the 
period. Indeed, it would be altogether to mistake their 
purpose to call them a history at all. They are quite 
frankly an impressionist sketch of ways of thought, by 
means of the study of which the author believes it 
possible to arrive at a proper presentation of the period. 
It is my hope in a few years’ time to treat the whole 
subject of the life and thought of the early Church 
along the more conventional lines of ecclesiastical 
history. In such a work much that is here written 
would be obviously out of place. But with greater 
sobriety there creeps in the greater danger lest vision 
should perish. Insight, of course, is demanded; but 
it too often takes the form of the insight that solves 
a problem, rather than that which reveals life that is 
really alive, because once it really lived. And it is not 


merely the discovery and explanation of ancient forms 
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of life that is required, but the interpretation of living 
force, the interpreter himself being caught and thrilled 
by the power and warmth of that which has never died 
since He died, but under new forms is alive for ever- 
more. The tabulation of fossils instructs (but it’s a 
cold business): the glow of the spirit inspires. We 
want an interpretation which is an inspiration also. 
We want to seek the dead among the living; and then 
we shall find that they are not dead after all, for all 
live unto Him. 

I am acutely conscious that these essays fall un- 
speakably short of their ideal. In fact, I feel they 
almost invite the smiles of students; but I am con- 
scious also that a duty is laid upon those who read, 
to make the results of their reading as widely acces- 
sible as possible to that great and increasing circle of 
thoughtful people who, without being professed students, 
take the very deepest interest in all that evidences the 
truth and power of the Christian faith. Among such, 
there is an ineradicable impression that the second 
century witnessed, if it did not welcome, a gradual and 
grievous transformation of the faith of Christ into the 
religion of the Catholic Church. It is pointed to as 
an age of hopeless declension and deterioration, when 
freedom was throttled by creeds and the Spirit 
quenched by system. It is the object of these pages 
to indicate the possibility of another and more hopeful 
view. I trust that I may have written nothing in a 
narrow and controversial spirit, nor said anything which 
might be construed into disrespect of those distin- 
guished and brilliant scholars and leaders of thought 
who have invested the history of the early Church with 
an interest immeasurably increased by their own re- 
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searches and constructive ability. But fair-minded 
men like to hear both sides of a question; and they 
would, moreover, feel little gratitude to one who pre- 
sented his case with such weakness or vacillation as 
to let judgment go inevitably by default. Wherefore I 
have avoided continual apologizings for arriving at a 
view which I hold to be right, though others hold it 
wrong; and have stated my own impressions with such 
frankness and fulness as I can command. It is my 
hope that even those who disagree with my general 
conclusion will find nothing in these pages that is dis- 
respectful or discourteous to views more widely held 
or to scholars more justly honoured. It is my earnest 
hope that the book may be a real (though I fear very 
small) contribution towards a fresh appreciation of the 
period with which it deals. It will perhaps provoke, 
if it does not provide, a truer understanding of the 
post-Apostolic Church. 

There are three further matters upon which it will 
perhaps be well to offer brief remarks. 

In the first place, I have not hesitated to link up the 
subject of which I endeavour to treat with the records 
of the New Testament. The prevalent idea being that 
a great gulf is fixed between the times and thoughts 
of the Apostles and of the earlier writers of the second 
century, I have had the less hesitation in showing that, 
so far from it being impossible for those who wish to 
pass from yon side to this, the passage is particularly 
easy and natural. 

Secondly (as I thought would be right in a book ot 
this kind), I have given my own views rather than those 
of other writers. I have done my best to make myself 
acquainted with as much of the vast literature on the 
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subject as the inevitable restrictions of widely different 
occupations made it possible to reach or read. But 
the book itself does not claim to be a review of these 
writers; its origin and purpose are far other. It sprang 
from the reading of what the early Fathers (and pre- 
eminently among them Justin Martyr) wrote them- 
selves, and from a desire to put forward a view of this 
much-abused period which would show that it was alive 
and aflame with the one and the self-same Spirit, Who 
worked so wondrously in the Apostolic Church, but 
divideth to every man severally as He will. 

Finally, as to the method employed. I remember well 
the impression made on me, walking from Cambridge 
to Ely, when first that glorious minster burst upon my 
view. Majestically it stands sentinel upon the horizon, 
as you reach the summit of the first tiny hill that 
you have encountered during twelve miles of level fen. 
Distance is deceptive, for you are yet a fair way off; 
but you may discern much of its fine proportions and 
splendid stateliness. The grace and beauty of its 
peculiar features, moreover, cannot fail to impress the 
beholder at a far greater distance even than the rising 
ground beyond Streatham village. As one approaches 
closer, one discerns and discriminates both more, and 
more easily. As one walks round about it and tells the 
towers thereof, one marvels at the magnificence of this 
monument of the fen-land. But who could give a fair 
account of the building by surveying the exterior? 
Curiosity, and far nobler feelings—love of that which 
is outwardly so beautiful, and desire to know more of 
that which seems to invite the seeker after further 
knowledge to enter at the open door—impel entrance. 
And then among the pillars and Norman chapels one 
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wanders, filled with deepening admiration and appre- 
ciation. But even thus it would be impossible to give 
a true description of this noble structure. For we have 
not yet penetrated to the purpose of it. Perhaps 
imagination must aid us here; but the sanctuary is 
not wholly bare, and that which is there is enough to 
reveal the idea which first gave and yet gives life and 
meaning to the whole. 

Somewhat in this same way, I thought, might it be 
possible to approach the Christianity of the second 
century. I did not feel competent to write a history 
of it in the ordinary way, nor did I think any would 
care to see me crawl where they may watch others fly. 
But I thought it possible to give with some freshness 
the impressions of a traveller who might be any pagan 
with open eyes. Suddenly confronted with this strange 
massive thing, he stops to admire and observe from 
_ without. He notes the spirit of power; the power of 
attraction, purity, and suffering ; the spirit of love and 
discipline. Entering by the door that is never closed, 
he sees yet more to move to wonder—the strength and 
stateliness of great religious conceptions. And then he 
watches at last the worship of those that worship in 
spirit and in truth; and he sees the open secret, and 
falls down and himself worships God, and declares that 
God is in you of a truth.1 Thus wandering, he comes 
to wonder; thus wondering, he learns to worship. And 
thus worshipping the Christ, he sees the God and 
Father of us all. 

Thus, in general, may we believe, were many brought 
to Christ in those silent years of early expansion; and 
following in their footsteps, we too may care and come 


1 1 Cor. xiv. 25. 
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to see what it was that moved them with such strange 
strength; may see also afresh that in this dark period 
the true light still shineth, and that the Church of the 
second century was as truly the Church of the Spirit 
as ever was the Church of the first; for the Church of 
those days of which we shall hope to treat was alive, 
and the life of her was the life of Christ. 





May the Lord the Spirit pardon such things as are 
amiss in this writing, and lead us all to fuller freedom 
in Him. 

ERNEST A. EDGHILL. 
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THE SPERIT OF POWER 


CHAPTER I 


POWER AND WEAKNESS 


““Gop gave us not a spirit of fearfulness, but of 
power.’’* Thus does the Apostle—imprisoned, soli- 
tary, depressed—seek to cheer his son Timothy. 
Well might the young disciple dread the burden- 
some responsibilities thrust suddenly upon him. 
The spiritual atmosphere of Ephesus can have been 
neither congenial nor encouraging ; and many were 
ready to predict that the withdrawal of the master- 
mind must inevitably entail the downfall and dis- 
appearance of the Churches of his creation. So the 
aged ambassador in bonds sends a message of cheer 
to the youthful and timid bishop. Not a promise 
of a speedy release, nor overmuch instruction, nor, 
in the first instance, a reminder of his own inspiring 
example, but rather a remembrance of their common 
gift—not how Paul excelled Timothy, but how 
Timothy equalled Paul. The strong Apostle that 
had wellnigh run his course and the trembling 
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disciple, with the fear of the future upon him, were 
at one, “‘ For God gave us the spirit, not of fearful- 
ness, but of power.” 

Spirit of power! The idea recurs with an almost 
pathetic persistence in the earliest records of 
Christianity. Of the Forerunner it was prophesied 
by an angel’s voice that in the spirit and power of 
Elijah he should make ready a people prepared for 
the Lord;! and of meek Mary, called to be the 
Mother of God, it is written: “‘ The Holy Spirit shall 
come upon thee, and the power of the Most High 
shall overshadow thee.’”? The promise of power is 
the preface to the tale which, beginning with the 
weak and helpless birth at Bethlehem, ends with the 
lonely agony of the Garden and the Cross. As on 
the opening page, so also at the end. The timid 
disciples wait in fear, dreading the discipline of the 
inevitable departure. ‘‘ Fear not,” said the Lord, 
‘ye shall be clothed with power.’ ? 

Power was the most obvious characteristic of 
Christ’s life as it impressed itself upon those not far 
from the kingdom of God. That awful scene on 
Calvary, the death-blow that annihilated Messianic 
hopes, did not blind those that had cherished them 
to the fact that, despite all seeming failure, there 
had moved among men a prophet, mighty in deed 
and in word,* Jesus of Nazareth, whom God had 
anointed with the Holy Spirit and with power.’ It 


LLuke i. 07. ? Luke i. 35. 3 Luke xxiv. 29. 
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was the presence of power in the teaching of Jesus 
that arrested and compelled attention.1 It was as 
manifestations of power, in the first instance, that 
the miracles of the ministry moved men to marvel. 
Others beside the Redeemer knew that power had 
gone out of Him,? and that in Him the power of 
the Lord was present to heal. Thus the words and 
works of the life that failed (in all eyes but the 
glorious eyes of God) did yet reveal the presence 
of the spirit of power. 

In the simple tale of the Evangelists we ex- 
perience the thrill of that dramatic irony wherein 
the superb skill of Greek tragedians delighted to 
excel. The accidental occurrence that is yet part 
of a predestined plan; the commonplace observation 

with the hidden meaning; the simple sentence with 
its twofold significance; the fall of greatness, reveal- 
ing greatness in the fall; the central figure, con- 
scious of high destiny, called to suffer deeply, hero 
and victim at once, and hero because victim—what 
does it all mean, save that the great thinkers of 
Hellas had wrested from an unsympathetic world 
and an inexorable heaven the secret of secrets— 
that in suffering there is strength and in weakness 
power ? 

Yet the conscious) art of Greece cannot, in the | 
unfolding of this sublime theme, vie with the un- 
varnished simplicity of the Gospels, where the Son 
of God is cradled in a manger and death-pillowed 


1 Mark i, 22. 2 Luke viii. 46, vi. 19. 3 Luke v. 17. 
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on the Cross. Boldly they identified the Christ that 
should conquer with the Servant that should suffer, 
and in earth’s lowest degradation saw the ground of 
the exaltation of the Incarnate Son to the throne of 

\ universal power. 

Bs The Gospel was a proclamation of power; but 
power promised to the humble, and perfected in 
weakness. In the life of Jesus this strange doc- 
trine received its completest fulfilling. The Church 
learned the lesson, and at her Master’s charge set 
out to win the world. Conscious of her own weak- 
ness, she knew herself to be clothed with power; 
and thus pressed forward, trembling, yet confident, 
towards her high calling, to suffer shame for His 
Name’s sake. With almost incredible audacity she 
proclaimed a kingdom, and promised to all who 
should enter that they should reign as kings. But 
the condition of entrance was utterly humiliating, 
for men must repent before they can reign, and pride 
must be broken before power can be bestowed, and 
those that aspired to be kings must rejoice to own 

[themselves slaves of the Crucified. 

The profession of this paradox made the Church 
the laughing-stock of the world. It revolted the 
conscience of imperial Rome. It offended the pride 
of Hellas and shocked the prejudices of the Jew. 
The whole thing seemed so entirely incapable of 
realization. Yet there was one great advantage. 
It could be put to the test. The presence of power 

1 Phil. ii. 6-11. 
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cannot long be hid. ‘‘ The wind bloweth, the Spirit 
breatheth, where it listeth: and thou hearest the 
voice thereof, but knowest not whence it cometh 
nor whither it goeth.”! The Church claimed to possess 
power. The nature of it might long escape notice. 
Few, indeed, cared to inquire so far. But the fact 
itself could easily be put to the test. All that cared 
could “hear the voice thereof.” 

The Roman world knew well of two powers that ’ 
hitherto had proved resistless—the power of the 
sword and the power of law. Conquered Greece, 
that led captive her conqueror, knew of another 
power—the power of thought,) of those philosophic 
ideals that in olden time had inspired heroic deeds, 
but had now degenerated into that keen and subtle 
analysis that dissolved and destroyed all ancient 
faith. The Jew owed the preservation of his 
nationality to the power of his ancestral creed. 
What was this new power that the Christian claimed? 
Power in weakness was their watchword. The weak- 
ness was manifest enough, but where were the signs 
of power? 

The history of the Church in the second century 
may be considered as furnishing the vindication of 
her claim to be possessed with the spirit of power. 
At first the claim was simply ignored, as being 
beneath all contempt; then received with incredulity ; 
then with ridicule; finally, reluctant recognition 
brought resistance to the death. 

1 John iii. 8. 
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In the beginning (Christianity was merely regarded 
“as one more of those wild and extravagant Oriental 
superstitions that sought, when the old faiths failed, 
to meet man’s need of religion. But the thoughtful 
soon began to grasp the real significance of the 
contest. For the idea of power was one which 
interested the world at that time. The leaders of 
Greek thought had wounded the old gods to the 
death, but the price of such sacrilege was the leaving 
of their own life in the wound. Scepticism became 
vigorous and universal. Wearied with interminable 
disputations and sophistical wranglings, the philo- 
sophy of Greece became convicted of barren intel- 
lectualism, save where, still keen in its decay, it 
turned to prey on its own vitals, and gave to a 
world disgusted, yet amused, the engrossing and in- 
decorous spectacle of a public and protracted suicide. 
The Greek philosophy, by universal consent, stood 
forth, powerless to arouse, to attract, to enthuse. 
The ineradicable strength of Jewish patriotism— 
due partly to nationality, partly to religion —im- 
pressed the ancient world with a sense of stubborn 
power. But this power depended for its very exist- 
ence upon the maintenance of that spirit of strict 
exclusiveness, the intense narrowness of which was 
clearly irreconcilable with any idea of its ever 
becoming universally operative. 
An age without spiritual ideals turned naturally 
to material things; yet their inadequacy had been 
abundantly manifested in the birth-throes of the 
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new order. Wealth, birth, position—these things 
conferred no power, and men hastened, as far as 
might be, to lay them down ere they attracted the 
eye of a rapacious or jealous tyrant. 

There remained two powersthe power of the 
State and the power of the sword. If the former 
seemed to repose upon the latter, nevertheless, 
despite the frequent and rapid tragedies of the 
palace, the Roman genius for government and law 
secured for the provinces of the wide Empire a rs 
measure of peaceful and prosperous stability. 

CNo man durst gainsay the strength of the nea 
Yet this power, though dreaded, was also discredited. 
For the swords that fenced the throne right well 
made but an uneasy couch whereon to rest. Once 
unsheathed, the sword is not easily replaced. Soon 
the scabbard was voted a useless impediment, and 
the quick steel struck more frequently and more 
fiercely. But the age needed a power to quicken, 
not to kill; to build up with patience, not with 
violence to smite down. So men thought, but who 
dared speak? The Stoics—the select spirits of the 
old aristocracy—murmured somewhat, but soon were 
silenced. Their fate did not encourage men to 
imitate their boldness. They proved themselves 


~ 


without power to survive the sword whose power Ae, 


they mocked. 

Then did that obscure sect stand forth to do battle. 
Christianity had no material weapons. Deliberately 
she cast them from her, and descended unarmed 
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into the arena to contend with the power of Rome 
for the homage of the world. First came the feigned 
pretence not to see the puny and audacious adver- 
sary, then the profession not to understand his 
purpose. Then smote upon the ear the roar of 
laughter from ten times ten thousand throats. Yet, 
as the battle of centuries progressed, spectators, 
however unsympathetic, could not fail to guess the 
grandeur of the issues involved. Rome was frankly 
material: she marshalled her Titanic forces to crush 
her diminutive opponent ; she put into the field Law 
imperial and imperious, determined not to bear the 
sword in vain. To the strength of sword, and might 
of law, the new faith set the spirit of power and 
of love. 

As the second century opens we see the com- 
batants girding on their arms; both are in deadly 
earnest, for it is a struggle to the bitter end. The 
trumpet gives no uncertain sound; then follows 
much skirmishing, much manceuvring, for in so 
great an issue neither party is over-anxious to come 
within measure of thrust and throw. As the deadly 
duel grows in fury (by years ’tis measured, not by 
minutes), the sympathies of the vast audience be- 
come more and more equally divided. But the 
wearer of the Cross sees a yet vaster audience than 
all the pomp and pride, scum and off-scouring, of 
Rome and her dependencies: he looks beyond, to 
the great cloud of witnesses that strain to see each 
brave and noble deed in the unequal contest ; looks 
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beyond again, to the Great and Impartial Arbiter, 
who has Himself striven and overcome, and stands 
to succour and to give the amaranthine crown to 
him that overcometh. So his eyes glisten with the 
heavenly vision, and his heart is strong with the 
power of the spiritual realities. Thus armed he 
stands,’ and flees not, for God gave us the spirit— 
not of fearfulness, but of power. 

The end is not yet. Another century must pass 
ere Christian shall have conquered in the power of 
the holy sign; but the end is in sight already. Ina 
world that for all its seeming strength has lost its 
vital power a new thing has arisen; a new army has 
gone forth conquering and to conquer—an army, 
unarmed and untried, foolish and weak and base,? 
gone forth to cast down Babylon. They have gone 
forth in faith, but not in fear, for their trust is not 
in material strength, but in the spirit of power. 

Let us, then, as spectators of the struggle, stand 
aside to see what the end will be. Let us mark 
well how, in the clash of collision, the claim of 
power was sustained, how vindicated ; how, emerging 
from the grand contest in red and glorious apparel, 
it provided Christians with an unanswerable argu- 
ment and irresistible appeal. 

But first let us look again at the world into which 
the religion of Christ grew to manhood, and see, by 
way of contrast, where lay the power and where the 
weakness of those other forms of faith which struggled 


1 Eph, vi. 13, 14. 2 r Cor, i. 26-29. 
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for the supremacy. Christianity was from its birth 
a universal religion. No new faith with a less lofty 
claim could have endured. The ancient deities were 
tolerated, even worshipped, but despised by their 
very worshippers. For, in the first place, the tribal 
gods were without honour save in their own country ; 
and, in the second, being gods of war, they had 
proved their powerlessness to save their worshippers 
or themselves from the unconquerable legions of the 
power of the West. The Romans considerately pro- 
vided a cemetery where these antiquated gods could 
be decently interred. They called it the Pantheon. 
There each in his appropriate niche made it clear to 
all men that if ever he had been alive, behold he was 
dead for evermore. 

None of these deities had ever advanced a claim 
to the throne of the universe. They were all gods 
without independent character; they never rose above 
the level of their worshippers. Thus, when the 
State fell, the religion fell also. The tribal gods had 
no further use—indeed, no further existence—apart 
from their connection with their own particular tribe. 
And when the latter was swept away, the former also 
disappeared as completely as the gods of Hamath 
and Sepharvaim. But where the subject nations 
were spared, they were spared also as subjects. 
The masters of the world, sceptical yet superstitious 
(a common combination), professed to respect all 
ancestral faiths, and even encouraged the conquered 
nationalities to persevere in their discredited poly- 
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theisms. They had no motive for proselytism, nor 
power to proselytize. Therefore the Romans ac- 
corded them toleration, and did not persecute. For 
such toleration the price was fixed—a public con- 
fession on the part of such national religions that 
they had no aims and no ambitions; that they had 
no message for mankind; that they professed no 
wider significance; that they possessed neither the 
power nor the desire to attract; that they had no 
meaning save as archeological survivals or, at best, 
as the religious expression of a single people’s life. 
Thus there were lords many and gods many in the 
Roman Empire, all equally worshipped and all 
equally dead. 

It was the advance of the Roman arms that 
shattered the ancient faiths; yet the overthrow of 
the gods in no way corresponded with the intention 
of the conqueror. The Roman was himself in no 
sense irreligious. The general collapse of religion 
shocked his sense of propriety. It may be asked 
why the Romans did not force the conquered nations 
to accept their own faith. There is a threefold 
reason: First, they had to a large extent ceased to 
believe in it themselves; secondly, the gods of the 
other nations were so obviously superior to the 
Roman deities in age and wisdom, in human attrac- 
tiveness or poetic picturesqueness, that it would have 
been madness to have sought to supplant these in 
the popular imagination by the severe and stupid 
objects of Roman veneration ; thirdly, the Romans 
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were as incapable as the rest of the world of holding 
any other than the tribal theory of religion. When 
the nation perished (as in the days of the Assyrian 
Empire), the gods perished also; when the nation 
was preserved, the gods were preserved; when the 
nation was powerless, the gods were powerless also. 
Now, it was the Roman policy to preserve the 
nations, and to keep them powerless; so the national 
gods were saved, but impotent. It never occurred 
to the Romans that a State could be preserved and 
its religion perish. 

The way was therefore open for a_ universal 
religion. The fratricidal horrors of the civil wars 
had brought men to a new longing for brotherhood. 
The conduct of the Empire, necessitating the estab- 
lishment of order, rule, restraint, called for the 
enforcement of a moral standard. The imperial 
policy aimed at welding together into some kind of 
unity the heterogeneous elements of which the vast 
Empire was composed. Brotherhood, morality, 
unity—these were great ideas; but they needed 
something deeper yet to give them inspiration and 
force and spiritual ideal. Religion alone could 
kindle the Divine spark, but the fire had died upon 
the altar. 

Concerning the Roman religion, it may be well 
to say thus much of its origin and growth. On the 
one hand there were the great gods, honoured by 
the State—far-off deities that cared only for high 
matters; on the other were subordinate divinities, 
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innumerable and friendly, that watched with loving 
care over each single spot or step, of work or play, 
from the cradle to the grave. Concerning the former, 
the prosperity of the State was held to depend upon 
their due acknowledgment and traditional rever- 
encing (sacra majorum perive nefas); concerning the 
latter, piety and prudence demanded constant con- 
formity (sacra privata perpetuo manento). But Greek 
philosophy had dissolved effective faith in the State 
gods, while the homely yet shadowy personalities 
that watched over domestic life were altogether of 
too multiform, too individual, too local a character 
to make their adoption possible in any country than 
their own; for no local cult can carry with it the 
promise of a world religion. 

The statesmen of Rome must have been wellnigh 
driven to despair of their quest after a universal 
religion, when silently and suddenly the Vision 
appeared. How it came, or when exactly, no man 
knoweth unto this day. Suffice it to say that 
Augustus, perceiving that there must be a religious 
basis for the continued peace and good government 
of the world, and setting out to rehabilitate the 
traditional gods of Rome, found himself worshipped 
as a god, and honoured above them. For deorum 
injuri@ dis cure, but who dared affront him that held 
securely the sharp, swift sword ? 

The worship of heroes was already common; but 
in that materialistic age it had ‘ degenerated into 
the worship of conquerors, and the idolatry of 
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service had passed into the idolatry of success.’’4 
Meanwhile apotheosis was in the air. The Divine 
Power was everywhere recognized and everywhere 
localized; endless divisions and demarcations of place 
and function peopled the whole world with gods. 
These were the genii, “‘the divine personifications 
of physical forces and dim abstract qualities, a per- 
sonification that was from early ages congenial to 
the Roman mind.’’? So multitudinous had these 
genii become, so inexhaustible the fertility of this 
religious imagination, that men laughingly congratu- 
lated Croton, a city inhabited by more gods than 
men.’ It was thus an easy matter to do reverence 
to the genius of Rome and to the genius of the 
Emperor, for he was not merely the personification 
of Empire, but the personality who had made the 
imperial rule so stable and so popular throughout 
the provinces. And it was there that this new 
religion first took root downward and bore fruit 
upward. 

It would seem that the problem of a world religion 
had been solved. In Rome itself there was some 
hesitation and reluctance, but abroad the enthu- 
siasm of devotees was unchecked. Everywhere 
temples, priesthoods, festivals, sacrifices in honour 
of the August One impressed the imagination and 
stimulated loyalty and devotion. Yet the whole 

1 Westcott, Epp. St. John, p. 269. 


? Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Trajan, p. 479. 
3 Petron., Sat. 17; 
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matter had the stamp of artificiality. Czesar- 
worship could compel conformity, but had no 
attractive or regenerative power. It succeeded 
because it was not really a religion at all—because it 
neither provided nor attempted any answer to the 
deeper needs of the human spirit. Such it left 
coldly on one side, to be satisfied by whatever means 
aman might choose. For such things, it had little 
care; in such things men differed and must differ, 
but in this State formality all could unite. There- 
fore it left the religious problem unsolved, for it left 
religion in precisely the same position as before. It 
gave a new worship, not a new religion, to the 
world; a new creed, but no new faith; a test of 
orthodoxy, not an inspiration of conduct; much 
sacrifice, no service; compelling all, it attracted 
none. 

And, when men dared, they made light of it. 
Seneca made merry (and so did the readers of his 
malicious satire, which apparently circulated without 
restriction) over the scene that might be supposed 
to take place in the heavens when the deified, but 
disgraceful, Claudius tried to effect an entrance. 
Vespasian affected to measure the progress of his 
fatal disease by exclaiming in bitter mockery: ‘Ah 
me! I suppose I must be becoming a god.”!} 
Hadrian’s favourite, Antinous, was offered to the 
world’s worship, and, says Justin, all men were for- 
ward to do him reverence as a god, though they 

1 Vesp. Vit., 23. 
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knew who he was and whence sprung.! Subse- 
quently Verus was adopted, but perished of con- 
sumption. Whereupon the Emperor made public 
lamentation of the expense involved in his adopting 
a god instead of ason. In the mouths of flatterers 
such language is frequent and natural; but, ‘like 
prince, like people,” and the deifications could never 
have been taken too seriously. The worship of the 
Cesars was an Official affair. It was the solemn 
State recognition of the Roman peace and imperial 
unity. It did not profess to provide any satisfaction 
for spiritual yearnings. It was, however, a serious 
and systematic attempt on the part of the State to 
supply the need of a universal religion. As such 
it served awhile—for it deliberately declined to be 
exclusive, and all who worshipped Cesar might 
practise their own religious rites as well—and as 
such it failed, for it was not religious, and could 
find no answer to the cravings of the heart. It 
was utterly unspiritual. No greater contrast is 
imaginable than that between the worship of the 
Cesar and the religion of Christ—material might 
and spiritual power. Backed by pomp and law, 
supported by popular convention and_ judicial 
severity, the State religion compelled universal con- 
formity, but produced no single conversion, for it 
had in it neither the inspiration of faith nor the 
power of attraction. 

The throne was yet unfilled; but not for want of 

1 Apol., i. 29. 
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claimants. Many a faith made a bold bid for the 
imperial crown. They were to some extent religious 
movements rather than religious systems, and, spread- 
ing over the Empire far and wide, won numerous and 
enthusiastic adherents. = 
Philosophy had laughed the old Greek gods out 
of court. Immorality had put on immortality, and 
the vices of Hellas were glorified on Olympus. 
Materialism mocked at gods so obviously created by 
man in his own image. The idealist, with the fine 
scorn of moral fervour, despised such deities. So 
rationalism struck religion down, and philosophy, 
having dissolved faith, found it a harder business 
to take its place. Nevertheless, she girded herself 
to the task. The Schools forsook metaphysical 
speculation, and devoted themselves to the study of 
practical conduct and the cultivation of character. 
Stoicism in particular was transfigured by a moral 
enthusiasm, and, flinging overboard its logical and 
philosophical apparatus, fared forth to save souls 
from shipwreck. Yet Stoicism was astonishingly 
ineffective. It appealed with force to the choice 
spirits that inherited the hard, stern, loveless 
elements of the old Roman aristocracy. Under the 
Cesars they lived in jeopardy every hour. No 
wonder they welcomed a creed which taught them 
to despise the peoples and princes, the changes and 
chances of this mortal life. But to the masses 
Stoicism made a vain appeal; the plebeian world 


remained utterly untouched. It was to the end a 
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movement among the upper classes; it never became 
a creed for the crowd. ‘Stoicism has no history 
except the history of its leaders. It consisted of 
isolated individuals, but it never attracted the masses 
or founded a community. It was a staff of professors 
\_without classes.” + 

The sterility of Stoicism proves its lack of 
attractive power; but a few words may be added in 
explanation of this remarkable barrenness. Theo- 
logically, the religious phraseology of the devout 
Stoic is poetical, not philosophical, for the doctrinal 
creed of Stoicism is essentially pantheistic. Here 
is the fatal defect of Stoic theology: it did not 
recognize the personality of God. It follows, more- 
over, from this initial error that sin is only to be 
condemned as a controverting of natural law or as 
an ugly violation of zsthetic principles. Ethically, 
Stoicism set Nature at defiance. Its fundamental 
principle was to crush and overcome rather than 
control and direct. Apathy, rather than sympathy, 
is the watchword, and the affections must be rooted 
out. “Thus the Stoic’s avowal of cosmopolitan 
principles, his tenet of religious equality, became 
inoperative because the springs of sympathy which 
alone could make them effective were frozen at the 
source.” It will thus be seen why it was inevitable 
that, even omitting all mention of its vague and 
dubious references to the possibility of a future life, 
this cosmopolitan creed, which took the whole world 

1 Lightfoot, Ep. to Philippians, 319. 
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to be the temple of the immortal gods, should yet, 
by its aristocratic exclusiveness, by its glorification 
of impassivity, “‘ by its inherent repulsiveness, which 
was little less than an outrage on humanity, take a 
firm hold upon a few solitary spirits, but with the 
masses be utterly powerless.” } 

Very different were the various forms of mysticism 
that swept over the Empire. These, including those 
of Eleusis, are all traceable to Eastern or Egyptian 
sources. In origin widely dissimilar, and bearing 
the characteristic marks of their varying religious 
or national environments, these mystical faiths were 
combined by the monotheistic tendency of a syncre- 
tistic age into one religious system of many forms. 
In particular, we should notice the worship of the 
Great Mother, of Isis, and of Mithra. In this alike, 
that they stirred or answered to the religious 
emotions, they professed to purify from sin, and 
promised the blessings of eternal life. Their appeal 
was both esthetic and ascetic; for this life, being but 
a preparation for the next, called for self-discipline 
and renunciation, while an elaborate symbolism, a 
stately ritual, and mysterious sacraments attracted 
the devout and impressed the multitude. Further, 
such rites, tracing their origin to immemorial 
antiquity, had outgrown many, if not all, of their 
coarser elements, and had come to speak of tender- 
ness and grace, chastity and peace. Thus, Mith- 

_ raism, to take a typical instance, while “ tender and 
1 Lightfoot, op. cit., 322. 
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tolerant to the old national worships, and never 
breaking with the inner spirit of heathenism, created 
an all-embracing system which rose above all 
national barriers, which satisfied the demands of 
philosophic thought in its mysticism, and gave 
comfort and a hope of immortality through its 
sacraments.” ? 

These religions were in no wise deficient in 
attractive power ; they enjoyed immense popularity ; 
the multitude of the initiated were innumerable. 
One great reason for this success lay in the fact that 
these mysteries were widely tolerant not only of one 
another, but of every form of pagan polytheism. 
They were comprehensively catholic, not sternly 
exclusive. They did not require those initiated 
into the sacred mysteries to renounce the gods of 
heathendom. There was neither any theory nor 
practice of mutual repulsion or renunciation. Ab- 
sorption, accommodation, conciliation—these were 
the watchwords of that great spiritual movement 
in the ancient world whose syncretism and mono- 
theistic trend sought to soften, if not eliminate, all 
divergences of note. The cold ceremonial of Roman 
religion was left (as it left others) untouched, but 
here the affections and emotions were recognized 
and honoured. Thus it came to pass that, where 
philosophy failed, these alien rites succeeded. But 
their success was due to their failure, for fail they 
did, deeply and doubly. Failing first to emancipate 

1 Dill, op. cit, 586. 
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their lofty ideals from the degrading associations of 
Nature-worship, they failed also because by their 
charitable toleration of one another and their ready 
coming to terms with all pagan religions they con- 
sciously abdicated the throne of universal homage, 
and publicly declared their inability, or unwilling- 
ness rather, to enforce the claim of all-sovereign 
power. 

There remains yet one more faith with the power 
of expansion and the promise of a world religion. 
For this faith refused to make terms with poly- 
theism or to surrender its treasures to philosophy. 
Moreover, the Jews, with their sacred records and 
religious community, possessed the essentials of 
abiding success. They were saved from all trace 
of Nature-worship by the historical character of their 
revelation. They knew the meaning of religious 
aspiration, for they held with strenuous pertinacity 
to the Personality of the Supreme. The moral sense 
was gratified by the directions of the law, while its 
votaries were guarded from contamination by an 
elaborate and distinctive ceremonial. 

Judaism was, moreover, at this period seized by 
some impulse of missionary enthusiasm, for it began 
to recognize (though too late) the implied burden of 
world-wide diffusion. The Jew became conscious of 
bearing a message to mankind. Proudly he pro- 
claimed himself the bearer of a special revelation, 
and called a divided world from the distractions of 
disordered polytheisms to unite in the worship of 
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the Almighty Father, Lord of heaven and earth, to 
obey His perfect law and fear His certain judgment.’ 

The spread of Judaism throughout the Empire is 
a phenomenon altogether remarkable. In every 
Roman province Jewish colonies were to be found ; 
found also eastward, beyond the farthest bounds of 
Empire. The list given by St. Luke of those that 
worshipped in Jerusalem at Pentecost is evidence 
of the wide diffusion of the Diaspora. But a 
century before, Strabo had complained that ‘‘ they 
have by this time passed into every city, and it 
would be no easy matter to find a place in the whole 
world which has not received this tribe or even 
become subject to its rule.”? Josephus exclaims 
triumphantly: ‘There is not a people in the world 
which does not contain some part of us.”? Seneca 
(if we consider Augustine worthy of credence) was 
wellnigh in despair: ‘‘ The customs of this utterly 
accursed race have in the meanwhile prevailed to 
such an extent that in all countries they are adopted: 
the conquered have laid the conquerors under law.’’* 
In Alexandria the Jewish population claimed two- 
fifths of the city.2 In Rome itself there can have 
been hardly less than ten thousand. 

This spread throughout the Empire made prose- 


1 Cf. Harnack, M. and E., i. to. 

2 Foseph., Ant., xiv, 7, 2. 

3 Foseph., Bell., ii. 16. 43 of. viii. 3. 3 contra Ap. ii. 39; cf. 
Philo. Legat., 33. Justin tries with ill-concealed difficulty to 
insist upon some exceptions. Dial. 117. 

4 Aug., De Civit. Dei, vi. 11. 5 Philo in Flacc., 8. 
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lytism easy, for more reasons than one. In the 
first place, it weakened the sacrificial system (with 
the local worship at the national sanctuary), while 
the moral demand was emphasized. Secondly, it 
facilitated the presentation of Judaism as the philo- 
sophic religion. Finally, the social and religious 
life of the Jewish communities (so strictly main- 
taining their own conditions, so widely awake to 
their own interests) exercised no little power of 
assimilation and attraction.1 Proselytism thus pro- 
ceeded apace, for degrees of ceremonial strictness or 
laxity were permitted, and many were the pagans 
‘that feared God and did well unto His people.’’? 
But the Jew could never reconcile himself to the 
universalism inherent in his religion. For him, the 
great ideal was observance of the law, not freedom 
from the law. His rigid exclusiveness was _ per- 
petually raising barriers which even the God-fearing 
might not pass. His national pride resented the 
intrusion even of converted pagans into the holy 
place. He would compel the Gentiles to live as do 
the Jews. The final destruction of the Holy City 
and Temple, in reality an opportunity to break from 
nationalistic limitations, had precisely the opposite 
effect. Even to the most broad-minded Jew, it was 
the position of the Gentiles, not of his own country- 


1 Cf. Foseph., Ant., xvii, 2.1; xviii. 3. 5; Bell., 11.6.1; Tac., 
Ann.,, ii. 85 ; Sueton., Tib., 36; Dion Cass., ix. 6. 

2 Cf. Axenfeld, Die Judische Propaganda, etc. 

3 Cf. esp. Dt. Is., passim. 
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men, that had now taken a fatal turn for the worse. 
The most zealous convert remained, and ever must 
remain, inferior before God to the child of Abraham, 
and when the kingdom should be restored to Israel, 
as restored it must be, with its grand reversals and 
restorations, the nations might call themselves blessed 
in the doing of menial service to the people chosen 
to be the priests and ministers of the Lord. The 
literature of Hellenistic Judaism, with its univer- 
salistic hints and strivings, came swiftly and suddenly 
to an end, to be replaced by the hard rules of narrow 
Rabbinism. The Jew deliberately renounced his 
mission to the Gentile, and the spirit of brotherhood 
and toleration gave way to open and arrogant 
contempt. Judaism became once more a national 
religion, but all the fire had been quenched, save 
the fire of hatred that fretted continually against the 
unclean Gentile. Yet in every city throughout the 
Empire there were those whom the Law and the 
Prophets had prepared to look for a deliverer, and 
the synagogue became (at the first) the pulpit of the 
Church. 

Such were the religions of the Empire—such their 
weaknesses and strengths. 


CHAPTER II 


THE POWER OF ATTRACTION 


IT would be easy to show where the Christian faith 
rose superior to the religions which it ultimately 
overthrew. It would be easy to approach the subject, 
as it were, from within, to show how the faith of 
Christ contained within itself just those elements 
which were lacking to its adversaries ; how the prin- 
ciples and promises of the Christian religion, pro- 
viding both the spiritual satisfaction and the ethical 
theology which the age demanded, must needs insure 
its triumph and drive its rivals off the field. It 
would, however, perhaps be a fairer method, and a 
clearer, if at this stage we determined to discard, as 
far as might be, all presuppositions or a priori con- 
siderations, and to devote ourselves to the discovery 
or recovery of those traits in historical Christianity, 
the observation and experience of which wrung even 
from the most reluctant the universal acknowledg- 
ment that here was a religion of spirit and of power. 
Therefore, in attempting to estimate rightly the 
revelation of that strength which gave to the Church, 
25 
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orphaned of Apostolic leadership, the power to over- 
come the fears and fightings of that perplexing and 
persecuting age, we shall endeavour to approach the 
subject from without, avoiding plausible hypotheses 
or facile explanations, content to look at rather than 
to look for the lines of Christian development, and 
concentrating our attention on such facts as cannot 
be gainsaid or denied. Viewed in this light, we can 
consider the Church’s strength under three heads: 
(1) The power of attraction; (2) the power of purity 
and regeneration ; (3) the power of suffering. 

That the new religion soon won many converts is 
not open to doubt. The author of the Acts was 
‘neither credulous nor uncritical,’+ and his book 
may be accepted as giving in the main a reliable 
account of the proclamation of the Gospel through- 
out the Empire: first in Jerusalem, then in all Judea 
and Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth. And so Paul preached the Gospel in Rome, 
but others before Paul had brought it thither. We 
learn incidentally in the course of the story that the 
heathen populace feared the missionaries, who had 
turned the whole world upside down; that in Jerusa- 
lem itself at the feast the Jews professing Christianity 
were to be reckoned by thousands at the least‘; 
that in Rome the leaders of the Jewish community 
knew of the Christian faith that it was everywhere 
spoken against.5 The Pauline Epistles reveal the 


1 Harnack, Acts, p. Xxxviii. 2 Acts i. 8. 
% Acts xvii. 6. 4 Ibid., xxi. 20. 5 Tbid., xxviii, 22. 
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vigorous life of Churches organized throughout the 
Empire, while the missionary methods of the great 
Apostle lend ample countenance to the view that he 
contemplated the conversion of the entire Roman 
world. The Neronian persecution reveals an astonish- 
ing state of affairs. The unworthy Emperor, anxious 
to divert public attention from his suspected implica- 
tion in a terrible catastrophe, caught eagerly at the 
opportunity of shifting the responsibility on to the 
odious sect which had attained unenviable notoriety 
as the exponents of a particularly pernicious super- 
stition. Numerically, its adherents were supposed 
to be inconsiderable, but a searching investigation 
brought to light the fact that enormous numbers 
were implicated.? 

Clement speaks of Paul, the herald of the faith 
both in East and West, as teaching the whole world 
righteousness, even to the extreme limits of the 
West.” Ignatius refers to bishops established in the 
farthest regions. Most remarkable of all is the 
evidence of the Bithynian Governor. Sent to restore 
order in that unfortunate province, he was painfully 
struck by the manifest and almost universal decay 
of all religion. The reason was not far to seek. 
The whole province swarmed with adherents of the 
new faith. In his celebrated letter to Trajan he 
explains why he thinks it necessary to refer the 


1 Tacitus, ingens multitudo. Clement, wodv mdHO0s. See 
note at end of chapter. 
2 Clem. Rom., 1. 5. 3 Ignatius, Eph. iii. 
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whole matter to the Emperor’s personal considera- 
tion. ‘The matter seemed to me well worthy of 
deliberation, particularly on account of the number 
of those implicated ; for many of every age, of every 
rank, of both sexes even, are or will be involved. 
Not merely the cities, but the villages and hamlets, 
are infested by this contagious superstition, though 
I think it may be stopped and set right. On this 
matter, however, all are quite agreed: that the almost 
deserted temples are beginning to be frequented, and 
the long-disused ceremonies of religion to be restored, 
and fodder for victims to be sold once more, though 
up till now scarcely any purchasers could be found.”? 
Harnack speaks of the astounding activity thus re- 
vealed, and hints that the Governor may have been 
guilty of politic exaggeration.? Yet he feels bound 
to conclude that “ exceptionally strong currents were 
already flowing in these provinces in favour of a 
religion like Christianity.” It is difficult to repress 
a smile at this clever and circuitous way of express- 
ing an obvious but apparently unwelcome conclusion. 

The references to the expansion of the new faith 
by Hermas, who speaks in Similitudes, may perhaps 
be discounted as the exaggerated estimate of visionary 

1 Pliny, Ep. ad Traj., xcvi. 

2 Pliny closes the letter as follows: “ From all of which it 
may easily be supposed what a multitude of men may be re- 
claimed if only room for repentance be admitted.” Harnack’s - 
theory is that Pliny, by dwelling on the large numbers involved, 


sought to justify to the Emperor the leniency of his measures. 
3 Harnack, M. and E.,, ii. 25. 
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enthusiasm.! For the same reason we have refrained 
from citing the magnificent passage in the Apoca- 
lypse, where the seer beheld the gathering of those 
that had overcome in the Blood of the Lamb: “ And, 
lo, a great multitude, which no man could number, 
of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, 
stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands.”? 
It is easy to question the literal accuracy of Apoca- 
lyptic imagery; it is not so easy to see why the 
statements of Justin, emphatically reiterated, “are 
of no value,’? presumably being regarded as solely 
rhetorical or controversial expressions; yet again 
and again he represents Christians as drawn from 
every race of men.* Indeed, it is “‘ on behalf of those 
from every race of men unjustly hated” that the 
Apology is put forth. In the Dialogue he speaks 
with a note of triumphant assurance: “ For there is 
not one single race of men—barbarians, or Greeks, 
or men called by whatsover other name ; dwellers in 
wagegons, or homeless vagrants, or tented nomads— 
among whom prayers are not offered up through 
the Name of Jesus Crucified.”*® Controversy breeds 
exaggeration, it is true; but since the marvellous 
growth of Christianity, both extensive and intensive, 
at the close of the second century is indisputable, 

1°Sint., Vil. 3, ix. 7. 2-Apoc, vil. 9. 

3 Harnack, M. and E., ii, 25. 

4 Apol., xxv., xxvi., xxxii., xl., lii., lvi.; Dial., xliii., lii., liii., 
MC CHK. CEXXI, 

By Dials CXVil. 
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and as, moreover, the whole value of an Apology 
would be entirely destroyed by the parading as facts 
statements the inaccuracy of which could easily be 
ascertained, we may conclude that Justin, a traveller 
in many climes, and ever ready to learn and observe, 
was not so entirely mistaken in his estimate as 
Harnack would have us suppose. 

Many years before the second century had run its 
course it was impossible any longer to ignore the 
inconspicuous sect, or to dismiss the whole subject 
with a passing reference to police regulations, or as 
furnishing occasion for a brilliantly sarcastic para- 
graph to heighten a fallen Emperor’s degradation. 
Not only in Bithynia, but throughout the civilized 
world, and even beyond its borders, the advance of 
the new faith compelled attention,! and contemptu- 
ously challenged gods and governors to do their 
worst. 

The attitude assumed towards imperial ideals 
presupposes the wide diffusion and unarrested advance 
of the Christian faith. The Church and the Empire 
are a pair of magnitudes capable of comparison and 
contrast. Our Lord had spoken of the Divine fore- 
shortening for the elect’s sake,? but Justin considers 
that it is on account of the seed of Christians that 
the universal dissolution is postponed. The author 
of the Epistle to Diognetus, unconsciously, of course, 

1 Cf. Epictetus, Fronto, Marcus Aurelius, Hadrian, Trajan, 


Pliny, Celsus, and Lucian. 
2 Mark xiii. 20, 3 Apol., ii. 7. 
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develops this idea, and regards the Christians as the 
soul of the world: “‘ What the soul is in a body, 
this the Christians are in the world. The soul is 
spread through all the members of the body, and 
Christians through the divers cities of the world. 

The soul is enclosed in the body, and yet 
itself holdeth the body together: so Christians are 
kept in the world as in a prison-house, and yet they 
themselves hold the world together. . .. So great 
is the office which God has appointed for them 
which it is not lawful for them to decline.”! Melito 
is at special pains to prove the dependence of the 
Empire upon the Church. They are two co-ordinate 
powers, born together, growing together to maturity 
and glory. All was providentially planned and 
purposed that, as two sisters, they might look to 
each other for support, the splendour and fame of 
the Empire being sustained by the piety and prayers 
of the Christian Church.’ 

Hippolytus also recognized the Church as the one 
and only magnitude parallel to the State; but to 
him the relation presented itself as one of absolute 
hostility. As the demons had plagiarized Christian 
worship and Christian doctrine in order to delude 
the unwary and defile the purity of the faith, so 
also had they created the imperial institutions to be 

1 Ep. ad Diogn., 6; cf. Harnack, M. and E., i. 260, ii. 5, 
where he points out that, though the figure employed suggests 
wide diffusion, it is altogether too vague to justify any con- 


jecture as to actual numbers, 
2 Euseb., H. E., iv. 26, 
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a kind of Satanic imitation of the new and universal 
kingdom of Christ.1 This audacious assertion proves, 
at any rate, how firmly convinced were the Chris- 
tians of those days of the cosmopolitan character of 
their creed—a belief they could hardly have enter- 
tained so enthusiastically without deriving consider- 
able justification for it in the realm of actual 
experience. And herein lies perhaps the strangest 
thing of all. Celsus could pour upon the Christians 
scorn and ridicule, yet he considered that the problem 
of their growth claimed serious investigation and 
skilled attack. For this Gécumenical claim was by 
no means beneath contempt, but called for special 
and serious inquiry and exposure, for was not ex- 
perience in this matter on the Christian side? Celsus 
longed for a real unity of mankind transcending all 
national divisions and limitations, but dismisses it 
as an impracticable dream.? Notwithstanding, he 
only brings against the Christian claim a series of 
a priort considerations as to its inherent impossibility, 
and is fain to admit (though he professes to regard 
the fact as a special stumbling-block to the accept- 
ance of the Christian ideal!) that Christians were at 
first but few in number, even if subsequently they 
became a multitude’—an admission that could not 
be denied or explained away. Res ipsa loquitur. 
Tertullian is an orator, and his oratory may bear 
1 Hipp. in Dan,, iv. 9. 


2 Origen, Contra Celsum, viii., Ixxii. 
3 [bid., iii. x. 
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him away; but he has behind him so much of fact 
that he can actually threaten the State with the 
powers and resources of Christendom. Two of the 
most striking passages bearing on this subject may 
be quoted : 

“‘Are we lacking in numbers? ... We area 
nation of all the world! We are but of yesterday, 
and we have filled all your places and positions— 
cities, islands, villages, townships, markets, the camp 
itself; the tribes and town councils: the palace, 
senate, and forum. Only your temples have we left 
teacyou:’?+ 

No less strongly does he urge the new governor 
to stay his hand, and realize what a terrible task is 
before him, if he attempts to exterminate Christianity 
in Carthage: ‘If you persist in this policy of perse- 
cution, what will you do with so many thousands of 
_ people, so many men and women, of either sex, of 
every age and rank, offering themselves to you? 
How will you obtain sufficient fires, sufficient swords ? 
What must Carthage herself be doomed to suffer, if 
you will decimate her citizens, and everyone will see 
his own kinsmen, his own comrades, among your 
victims; will see, perhaps, among the number men 
and matrons of your own rank, and the most 
principal men of the city, and the kinsmen and 


1 Apol., xxxvii.; cf. ibid., ii. Obsessam vociferantur civi- 
tatem, in agris, in castellis, in insulis Christianos omnem 
sexum, zetatem, condicionem, etiam dignitatem transgredi ad 
hoc nomen. 
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friends of your friends? Spare, then, thyself, if 
not us: spare Carthage if not thyself: spare the 
province.”? 

The language of Tertullian bears witness not only 
to the outward diffusion, but to the inward expansion, 
of Christianity. It was not only that the Gospel 
was preached among the barbarians,’ but all classes 
and conditions were among its converts. ‘‘ Not 
many wise, not many mighty, not many well-born,” 
says St. Paul.? But even in those days there were 
some such, of whom the Apostle was himself, 
perhaps, the most illustrious example.* We may 
notice in passing the fear of Ignatius, lest influence 
at Rome should deprive him of the crown of 
martyrdom. There must therefore have been 
brethren of no little standing among the Christians 
of the city. Indeed, there seems no reason to doubt 
that the mysterious murder (at Domitian’s order) of 
Flavius Clemens some twenty years previously,® 
Consul and cousin of the Emperor, together with the 
banishment of his wife, both charged with atheism 
and Judaizing, is rightly attributed by traditional 
belief to the fact of their conversion to Christianity 


1 Ad Scap. v. 

2 Cf. De Corona, xii. ; adv. Jud., vii. ; adv. Marc., iii. 20. 

Bor Consi.(26; 

* Nicodemus and Joseph ; Apollos also, and Barnabas and 
other people mentioned in the Acts, which certainly does not 
exaggerate the effect of the Gospel on the upper classes. Cf. 
also Ep. Jas. i. 10, ii. 1-7 ; (v. 1-6). 

5 He was put to death in a.p. g5. 
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—an opinion greatly strengthened by archzo- 
logical evidence as to the burying-place of Flavia 
Domitilla. 

Hermas speaks, not without bitterness, of the 
wealthy members of the Christian community,! and 
Justin tells of the trial of a lady of high birth who 
had embraced the faith. Justin himself, the philo- 
sopher, and Tertullian, the lawyer, are further 
witnesses that the cultured and educated classes 
were beginning to feel the attraction and the interest 
of the Christian appeal. 

The legend of the Legio Fulminatrix is beyond 
doubt unhistorical in ascribing the deliverance of 
the Roman army to the prayers of a legion com- 
posed entirely of Christian soldiers, yet it shows 
that even in the army there must have been con- 
verts not a few.2 The Church was, moreover, soon 
troubled with a military problem, Christian ethics 
being somewhat sharply divided on the question 
whether the soldier’s profession was compatible with 
the Christian calling. The many ramifications of 
the problem point to their practical origin in actual 
experience. It was due to moral difficulties in this 
connection being widely felt, in addition to the fact 
that a soldier might at any moment be obliged by 
his military oath to take part in ceremonies regarded 
as idolatrous, that ‘‘ Christianity never became a 


1 E.g., Sim. i, ii, iv., viii. 8. 2 Apol., ii. 2 ff. 
3 Cf. Vita (Marc. Aur.), 13. Dio. Cass., 71, 8, 9; Tert., 
Apol., v.; Eus., H. E., v. 5. 
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religion of the camp,”? thus furnishing a most 
remarkable contrast to some of its rivals. . 

The apostles of Mithraism were the armies of 
Rome. To whatever country the legions penetrated, 
there they carried the knowledge of their favourite 
religion. Christianity in its diffusion enjoyed no 
such adventitious advantage.” 

As to the hold of Christianity upon the ‘‘ lower” 
classes, and its spread among them, there is barely 
need to illustrate a fact so copiously attested or so 
universally acknowledged. ‘‘Christians must admit,” 
writes scornful Celsus, “that they can only per- 
suade people without sense, position, or intelligence 
—only slaves and women and children—to accept 
the faith.” Again, he represents Christians as say- 
ing: ‘‘ Let none draw near who is educated, shrewd, 
or wise. These things are evil in our eyes. But let 
the ignorant, the idiots, the fools, come to us with 
confidence.” The truth in this grotesque carica- 
ture makes it the more malicious. It was to the 
lower classes, to the desolate and oppressed, the 
unlearned and unwise, that the good news of the 
Gospel was first offered, and by them it was wel- 
comed home. The progress of Christianity is a 
leavening of society from below upwards. Thus it 

1 Harnack, Mission and Expansion, ii. 52. 

2 Contrast Bigg, Origin of Christianity, 151. “ By the army, 
the religion of Isis and Mithra had been carried all along the 


frontier, and the same thing must have happened with the 
religion of Christ.” 


3 Origen, Contr. Cels., III. xliv. ; cf. ibid., lix. 
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secured that all the world should hear, for it is more 
than doubtful whether a movement originating in 
aristocratic circles could ever be accepted with en- 
thusiasm by people of the earth. And as one of 
these lived the Christ. For these, and those, He 
died. 

Such evidence, from witnesses so various and 
numerous, exhibits beyond contention the attractive 
power of the new religion. Pagan prejudice and 
Christian optimism bear unanimous testimony. 
Wherein lay the secret of this power? That is a 
question to which we shall recur later. For the 
present, description, as accurate as may be, is wiser 
than explanation, however probable; for it is only 
by knowing things in their beginning and becoming, 
that we can rightly understand them in their actual 
being; and it is only when we have ascertained the 
what, that we can proceed to attempt an answer to 
the eternal why. 

In conclusion, it may be well to point out two 
circumstances which differentiated Christianity from 
- its rival religions. 

1. In the first place, Christianity was essentially 
absolute and exclusive. It could not come to terms 
with polytheism in any form; and therefore could 
never consent to be one of many, not even the first of 
many brethren. The question of St. Paul appeared 
(among believers) to admit of no answer. ‘ What 
fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness ? 
and what communion hath light with darkness ? 
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and what accord hath Christ with Belial ?””? There 
could, therefore, be no talk, let alone any treaty, of 
mutual respect or toleration, by which each party 
should be free to go its own way; no possibility of 
conciliation or combination, by which a syncretistic 
or eclectic form of faith or worship might be evolved. 
Christianity had therefore to fight its battles alone 
and unaided against a multitude closely knit to- 
gether and mutually sympathetic in the presence of 
a common foe. 

2. Secondly, Christianity had neither the prestige 
nor the toleration accorded to a national religion. 
This non-national character seemed to the ancient 
mind a fatal defect. The difficulties of the situation 
are well expressed by Origen: ‘‘ We are a people that 
is no people: for only a few of us in a single city 
are believers: and a few others in some other city. 
Never yet has a whole people become believers from 
the beginning. For not as the people of the Jews, 
or the people of the Egyptians, but being dispersed 
abroad, Christians are gathered together from 
separate peoples.”? Thus Christianity forfeited the 
toleration of the State and the respect of the popu- 
lace, for it seemed to involve a revolutionary theory 
of religion unintelligible to the ancient world. 

1 2 Cor. vi. 14-16. 

2 In Ps. xxxvi. “Nos sumus ‘non gens’ qui pauci ex ista 
civitate credimus, et alii ex alia, et nunquam gens integra ab 
initio credulitatis videtur assumpta. Non enim sicut Judzeorum 


gens erat vel AXgyptiorum gens, sed sparsi ex singulis gentibus 
congregantur.” 
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It cannot, therefore, be said that any unduly 
favourable combination of external circumstances 
or of internal characteristics would account for the 
rapid and wide propagation of the Christian faith. 
For, in spite of the above-mentioned drawbacks and 
disadvantages, it is plain, to adopt and slightly to 
adapt Harnack’s quaint phraseology, that in the 
second century “‘ exceptionally strong currents were 
already flowing through the whole Empire, which 
told in favour of a religion like Christianity.” 
Stated otherwise, the attractive power of the 
Christian religion is not, and cannot be, denied; 
and the cause of it cannot be found without, but 
must be sought within. We shall not fail thus to 
seek it at a later stage. In the meanwhile it is 
enough to notice that the new religion is on all 
hands admitted to be a power, and that this power 
is manifest to all men in its attractive force. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE NERONIAN 
PERSECUTION AS BEARING ON THE NUMBER OF 
ROMAN CHRISTIANS. 


No little discussion has taken place concerning 
the significance of this persecution. Ramsay, in par- 
ticular, maintains that Nero treated the Christians 
as criminals and punished them for their crimes 
(flagitia coherentia nomini, Plin., Ep, ad Tr. xcvi.), 
while Trajan materially altered this procedure by 
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treating them as outlaws, and punishing them for 
the name, without reference to any real or imaginary 
crime. He concludes an elaborate investigation by 
laying down that, though in later days acknowledg- 
ment of the Name alone sufficed for condemnation, 
in Nero’s time proof of some definite crime com- 
mitted by Christians was always required. Such 
evidence as we possess, however, seems to point to 
the opposite conclusion. 

1. Tacitus, Ann. xv. 44: “‘ Ergo abolendo rumori 
Nero subdidit reos, et queesitissimis poenis affecit, quos 
per flagitia invisos vulgus Christianos appellabat. 
Auctor nominis ejus, Christus, Tiberio imperitante, 
per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum supplicio affectus 
erat; repressaque in presens exitiabilis superstitio 
rursum erumpebat non modo per Judeam, originem 
ejus mali, sed per urbem etiam quo cuncta undique 
atrocia aut pudenda confluunt celebranturque. Igitur 
primum correpti qui fatebantur, deinde indicio eorum 
multitudo ingens, haud perinde in crimine incendii, 
quam odio humani generis, convicti sunt.” 

MSS. for convictt read coniuncti—“‘a word which 
may justly be thought to be more in Tacitus’s manner 
than the prosaic convictt.’’? 

Now, quite apart from the improbability of Nero 
selecting as his victims those whom it would have 
been necessary to convict of incendiarism before 
punishment, we may ask what conceivable construc- 


1 Ramsay, Church in Roman Empire, p. 245. 
* Chase, Hastings’ B. D., IIL, Art. Ep. Pet., p. 784. 
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tion could be put upon qui fatebantur other than the 
confession of the Christian name? What else did 
they, what else could they, confess? The shocking 
scandals with which they were popularly charged ? 
The outrageous and shameful immoralities with 
which (oh, magnificent revenge of history!) the 
proud patrician credited those contemptible Chris- 
tians, all unaware that these unhappy wretches held 
among them the secret power that should cleanse 
and conquer a corrupted world? Or did they plead 
guilty to incendiarism? Incredible! There was 
but one thing they could confess—‘“‘ Se Christianos 
esse.’ This confession was supposed to carry with 
it the admission of all the charges levelled against 
this exitiabilis superstitio. Moreover, Tacitus ex- 
pressly states that it was not so much for any 
definite crime that they were convicted, as on the 
general charge of making themselves aggressively 
objectionable—a thing which any convinced Chris- 
tian would find it extremely hard to avoid doing.! 

2. Suetonius, Nero, 16: “ Afflicti suppliciis Chris- 
tiani, genus hominum superstitionis nove ac male- 
ficze 

It is as a new superstition, calling for new treat- 
ment, that Suetonius condescends to mention the 
faith of the Crucified. It demanded notice as 


1 Cf.the phrase in which Tacitus neatly summarizes the 
dislike of the ancient world for Jewish exclusiveness and 
ceremonial peculiarities, ““adversus omnes hostile odium,”— 
Hist., v. 5. 
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inaugurating a new method of procedure. Had the 
Christians been punished for various crimes, there 
would have been nothing to differentiate them from 
similar cases, and nothing worth recording. The 
obvious inference is that it was for their Christianity 
that the Christians suffered. 

3. Clem., Rom. vi.: tovtous tots avdpacw (SS. 
Peter and Paul) cuvvnOpoic6n modu TAHOS ExrAEKTOV 
oitives modXals aixtars Kal Bacdvous vmodelypa KaANL- 
orov éyévovTo év yuiv. Clement goes on to speak of 
women, maidens, and even slave-girls suffering also 
at that time, all of which makes the charge of 
incendiarism still more unlikely, especially as this 
would involve a lengthy procedure; while the con- 
demnation of those professing or practising an 
illegal religion was (as we can learn from later 
scenes) a swift affair, suited alike to prevent dis- 
closures unwelcome to the tyrant and to gratify 
popular prejudice, intensified by panic and influenced 
by passion. 

4. As an instance of a similar persecution—expe- 
ditious and sanguinary, irregular and ineffective—we 
may refer to the great Bacchanalian scandal in 
186 B.c. At that time, also, secret worship was 
considered conspiracy, and unauthorized religion 
regarded as immoral fanaticism. There also we 
meet with a sudden alarm, resulting in a rigorous 
investigation, which revealed the fact that no less 


1 Accepting Wordsworth’s brilliant conjecture ‘yuvatkes, 
vedvides, mavdioxa for yuvaixes, Aavatdes cat Alpxar, 
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than seven thousand were implicated. The tale of 
its rise and ruin and revival may be read in Livy. 
The affair shows in what manner the State regarded 
and repressed the votaries of an unlawful religion, 
and the whole procedure then adopted bears the 
closest resemblance to that which took place in 
Rome under Nero and in the provinces for many a 
long year afterwards. ‘‘ The legal grounds for inter- 
ference were in existence from the first, and no 
special edict was needed.’’? 

We conclude, therefore, that by the third quarter 
of the first century the Church in Rome was 
numerically so strong as to survive the slaughter of 
a vast multitude who refused to deny the name of 
Christ. 


1 Livy, xxix. 10. 

2 Harnack, Chron., 454 n.; of. Dill, op. cit., 563 ; Bigg, op. cit., 
25; and, for a good sketch of the relations between Christians 
and their neighbours, Rainy, Old Catholic Church, pp. 20-26, 


CHAPTER: III 


THE POWER OF PURITY AND REGENERATION 


“ ANYONE who is a sinner will be accepted by the 
kingdom of God—an unjust person, a thief, a burglar, 
a poisoner, a sacrilegious man, a spoiler of corpses. 
Why, if you wanted an assembly of robbers, these 
are just the sort of people you would summon.’’} 

Contact with the profane pollutes the pure re- 
spectability of pagan pride; and the aristocratic 
adherents of the ancient faith for the most part loathe 
the sinner, love (or, at least, tolerate) the sin. 

It was brought as a charge against the Founder 
of Christianity that He received sinners and ate with 
them ;? yet this very charge was the glory of the 
Apostolic Church, which could find no more com- 
plete or satisfying summary of the Saviour’s life and 
work than that contained in the faithful and true 
saying, “that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners.’* It was the Church’s glorious wisdom 
to follow in her Master’s steps; and the Apostle of 
the Gentiles speaks with triumph of the weak things 


1 Origen, Contr. Cels., III. lix. #7. a uke xva2, 
3-1) Limes. 
44 
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chosen to confound the strong, and the things that 
are not, chosen to bring to nought the things that are.? 

The Epistles leave little doubt as to the ante- 
cedents of many of the brethren. Thus, Paul ends 
his catalogue of vile and open sins with the words: 
“And such were some of you: but ye were washed, ye 
were sanctified, ye were justified, in the Name of the 
Lord Jesus and by the Spirit of our God.” 2, Abundant 
evidence is forthcoming to show that many who 
embraced the new faith in a wave of spiritual en- 
thusiasm found it a hard matter to change the whole 
course and conduct of their former life. Many, 
perhaps, had hardly realized the full consequences 
involved; others, half unawares maybe, slipped back 
into habits and standards, momentarily forgotten 
under the pressure of overmastering emotions, but 
never consciously abandoned, and rapidly recrudes- 
cing when the crisis was overpast. For all, accom- 
modation offered an easier ideal than transformation. 
Thus it came to pass that the Church, unlocking the 
gates of the kingdom with the golden key of wide 
forgiveness, and welcoming to her table all who 
pressed forward to take their place by violence—not 
overcurious as to former wanderings in the wilder- 
ness out of the way, nor overnice in minute in- 
vestigation as to the exact degrees of a convert’s 
faith or the precise nature of his repentance—glad to 
receive all who could say Jesus is the Lord,’ naturally 


tt Cor. 4,27; 28. 2 x Cor. vi. 9-11. 
3 Kupwos "Inoots, the earliest creed; cf. 1 Cor. xii. 3; Phil. 
ii. 11; Acts ii. 36. 
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laid herself open to the risk of enrolling great masses 
of the half-converted, ‘‘ which for a season endure 
and in time of temptation fall away.” 

Ready to recruit her ranks from the lowest, from 
the scum and offscouring of the world; ready, in 
the wide compassion of God, to take the desire for 
the deed, the Church did not fear to expose herself 
to the quick sneers of a watchful but unbelieving 
world. The frequent lapse, the love grown cold, the 
faith now feverish, now fickle, furnished the scoffer 
and the moralist with a fine example of the glaring 
inconsistencies between character and creed. Under 
these circumstances, it is the more worthy of remark 
to find that the Christian Church from the first im- 
pressed the world with the loftiness of its moral 
ideal. In the teaching of the Churches ethical 
demands always occupied the foremost place, and 
in the lives of Christians the answer to those de- 
mands was so plainly visible that men were on all 
sides interested, attracted, and inspired by the power 
and purity of the Christian life. 

Here, then, we may see the second secret of the 
Church’s strength. God gave us the spirit of power— 
the power of attraction, and the power of regenera- 
tion and purity. ‘‘ Other religions could doubtless 
point to such actions of the Spirit as ecstasies, 
visions, demonic and anti-demonic manifestations; 
but nowhere do we find such a wealth of these 
phenomena presented to us as in Christianity. 
Moreover—and this is of supreme importance—the 
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fact that their Christian range included the exploits of 
moral heroism stamped them with a character which 
was in this field all their own, and lent them a very 
telling power.”1 The philosophers of the day were 
not wanting in moral earnestness, but were incapable 
of evoking spiritual enthusiasm. If they professed 
the spirit, their lack of power was an obvious and 
fatal deficiency. On the other hand, to quote once 
more the impressive words of Professor Harnack, 
‘even those who consider all religions, including 
Christianity, to be merely idiosyncrasies, and view 
progress as entirely identical with the moral progress 
of mankind, must admit that in those days progress 
did depend upon the Christian Churches, and that 
history then had recourse to a prodigious and para- 
doxical system of levers to gain a higher level of 
human evolution.”’? 

The moral power of the Christian Church could 
not fail to attract the attention of unbelievers—the 
more so as the great bulk of converts were 
notoriously drawn from those classes where vice 
was reckoned virtue. Those who did not stay to 
inquire dismissed the unwholesome subject as “a 
pernicious superstition,” to be classed among “all 
things disgraceful and dishonourable,” and causing 
its adherents to be ‘‘ hated for their crimes.”? Sue- 
tonius alludes briefly to this “new and baneful 
superstition.” * 


1 Harnack, Mission and Expansion, i. 202. 4 [bid., 207. 
3 Tac., Ann., Xv. 44. 4 Suet., Nero, 16. 
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The investigations of Pliny, while clearing the 
Christians on the count of immorality, tended to 
confirm his impression that the whole business was 
‘a low and extravagant superstition,” which might 
easily break out into ‘the crimes connected with 
the Christian profession’? with which the converts 
were popularly credited.1. Among the crowd un- 
speakable rumours were assiduously circulated con- 
cerning the clandestine meetings of the Christians 
for worship and intercourse. Heathen servants, 
under stress of fear, were persuaded to accuse 
Christian masters and mistresses of participation in 
“Thyestean banquets and Cédipidean incests and other 
things, which (to quote the language of just indignation 
employed by the recorders of these persecutions and 
slanders) are not only unlawful for us to mention or 
even to imagine, but which we cannot believe could 
ever have been done by human beings.” Justin 
repudiates with hot scorn the unspeakable outrages 
which popular prejudices attributed to Christianity 
—‘the overturning of lamps, the promiscuous incest, 
and banquets of human flesh ’’—but makes a some- 
what lame and strained defence when he affects to 
think that conceivably the conduct of certain heretics, 
false professors of the Christian name, might afford 
some justification for these filthy imaginings. 


1 Plin., Ep. and Traj., 96. 

* Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne, apud 
JBUSEO.,. tle de) Wald 

3 Fustin, Apol., I. xxvi. 
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It appears that Fronto of Cirta, the tutor of 
Marcus Aurelius, lent the sanction of his name to 
these shameful stories.1 It is not to be wondered 
at that the reports of these orgies should have 
roused passionate resentment against all who pro- 
fessed the Christian name. Most people preferred 
repetition to verification. To exaggerate is more 
pleasant, if less profitable, than to investigate. But 
wherever any attempt was made to get at the truth, 
we find plenty of pagan witnesses to the purity of 
Christian life. 

Pliny’s prejudices led him to despise this fantastic 
superstition, but his further researches forced him 
to admit that the utmost of their fault was to sing 
antiphonal hymns to Christ as God, and that they 
bound themselves by an oath, not for any criminal 
purpose, but to keep themselves from theft, from 
robbery, from adultery, not breaking their word nor 
denying a deposit when demanded.” 

Lucian, the scoffer, has much to say concerning 
the Christians, on whom Proteus Peregrinus so 
easily imposed. But he smiles, rather than scoffs, 
at their good-natured simplicity, and finds nothing 
to say to their discredit, much to their honour. But 
how could he be expected to refrain from a jest at 
the expense of their easy gullibility ?° 

Galen the physician, a shrewd and impartial 


1 Minucius Felix, Octavius, 9 andi31. 
. * Plin,, Ep, eit. 
3 Lucian, De Morte Prot. Peregrini. 
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observer, condemning, as a man of education felt 
bound to condemn, Christian credulity and obstinacy, 
was constrained to make a remarkable admission as 
to the moral power of their religion: ‘‘ They some- 
times act as true philosophers. For their contempt 
of death is plain for all to see; as is their abstinence 
from all fleshly lusts. Why, there are among them 
both women and men who keep from marriage all 
their lives. There are also those who, in self-rule 
and self-restraint and in keen pursuit of virtue, have 
advanced so far that they are not one whit behind 
the truest philosophers.’ * 

In Christian literature the moral claims of Chris- 
tianity are urged “ with an almost wearisome diffuse- 
ness and with a rigorous severity.” ? It thus becomes 
impossible to convey by any series of quotations 
anything like a just impression of the sustained 
determination which identified the Christian life 
with the strictest morality. It must suffice to indi- 
cate the various forms under which the paramount 
claims of the ethical ideal are continually brought 
forward. We may perhaps distinguish five main 
lines of presentation. In the Christian idea of God, 
in the moral precepts of Christ, in the doctrine 
of the righteous judgment to come, in the actual 
practice of Christian converts, and in the power 
creating and sustaining Christian life could be laid 
a fivefold foundation, on which the edifice of Chris- 
tian morality could stand secure, and bear witness 


1 Galen, Op., viii. 579, 657. 2 Harnack, op. cil., i. 207. 
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to a worn world of the regenerative and saving 
power of purity. The illustrations, which might 
be indefinitely multiplied, are chosen mainly from 
Clement’s letter to the Corinthian Christians and 
Justin’s ‘‘ Apology to the Heathen.” 

1. The Christian idea of God involved moral 
effort in all His worshippers. The Christians in- 
herited from the Jews that idea of ethical mono- 
theism which the prophets established, if they did 
not create. The teaching of Jesus Christ emphati- 
cally corroborated the fundamental doctrine of 
prophetic literature, that religion without morality 
is of little value in the Father’s eyes. However 
widely these two things may be sundered in their 
origin, it was the object of the prophets and the 
achievement of the Lord to effect their identifica- 
tion or, rather, indissoluble combination. Accord- 
ingly, moral perfection was the standard set before 
those who would enter the kingdom. “ Be ye perfect, 
as your Father in heaven is perfect,’ said the Lord; 
and, “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the command- 
ments.” ? The Apostles, one and all, insisted upon 
moral holiness as the true test of conversion: “ Pure 
religion, and undefiled before God and the Father, is 
this, to visit the orphans and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted from the world.’ 
The Christian’s aspiration and struggle to set sin 
behind him for ever was involved in his idea of God, 
for he knew that “ without holiness no man shall 


1 Matt. v. 38. 2 Matt: xix. 17. was, is 27, 
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see the Lord.” ! The lesson was caught up eagerly 
by those who succeeded the Apostles as leaders of 
the Church. Believing in a righteous God, Christians 
cannot do otherwise than strive after righteousness. 

Thus Clement, rebuking the Corinthians for their 
breach of charity and order, seeks to enforce the 
lesson by pointing to the careful regulations of the 
Mosaic dispensation, the ordered arrangements of 
the civil government, and the military organization 
of the imperial armies. These things are illustra- 
tions; but it is in the revealed character of God 
and of His kingdom, wherein ‘‘all things serve 
Him,” that he finds for himself, and forces on his 
readers, the real principle of the reign of law and 
the moral obligation of dutiful submission.? 

We may also compare the following passages : 

“‘ Seeing, then, that we are the special portion of 
a holy God, let us do all things that pertain unto 
holiness, forsaking evil speakings, abominable and 
impure embraces, drunkenness and tumults and hate- 
ful lusts, abominable adultery, and hateful pride.’’? 

*‘ All the righteous were adorned in good works. 
Yea, and the Lord Himself, having adorned Him- 
self with works, rejoiced. Seeing, then, that we have 
this pattern, let us conform ourselves with all dili- 
gence to do His will; let us work with all our 
strength the work of righteousness.’’4 

No less is his insistence upon the “ reasonable- 


© Heb. xii 143 cf. © Thesssav. 7. 
2 Clem. Rom., 20. 3 [bid., 30. 4 [bid., 33. 
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ness ” with which Christians should learn to forbear 
and forgive based upon the knowledge of “the 
Father, who is pitiful in all things, and ready to 
do good, and hath compassion on them that fear 
Him, and kindly and lovingly bestoweth His favour 
on them that draw nigh unto Him with a single 
mind.” ? 

Thus Clement finds foundation for his double 
message — orderly obedience and mild moderate- 
ness upon the revelation of the character of the God 
whom Christians have learned to worship. And so 
he ends his appeal to the Church of Corinth in a 
similar strain: ‘Concerning faith and repentance, 
and genuine love and temperance, and sobriety and 
patience, we have handled every argument, putting 
you in remembrance that ye ought to please Almighty 
God in righteousness and truth and long-suffering 
with holiness, putting aside malice, and pursuing 
concord in love and peace, being instant in gentle- 
ness: even as our fathers, of whom we spake before, 
pleased Him, being lowly-minded towards their 
Father and God and Creator, and towards all 
baen;’?? 

As Clement appeals to Christians to live con- 
formably to their profession of allegiance to a 
righteous God, so Justin is at pains to prove to 
the heathen the ethical character of the God of the 
Christians, and continually asserts the impossibility 
of their worshipping such a deity apart from all 
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attempt at moral correspondence on their own part 
with the object of their worship. Scornfully he 
recalls the gross immoralities attributed to heathen 
divinities and the honour accorded to the recorders 
of those scandalous episodes, whose beautiful poetry 
is held to excuse their hideous profanity. No wonder 
evil gods have wicked men to worship them; but 
Christians worship Him that is most true, the 
Father of justice and temperance and all other 
virtues, even God, in whom is no vestige of evil.? 
Longing for the eternal and pure life with Him, 
they cannot bear to purchase life itself at the price 
of a lie, though truth means death.? The God of 
the Christians requires none of the paraphernalia of 
heathen sacrifice, but accepts only those who are 
well-pleasing to Him, who are imitators of those 
good things that are in Him—temperance and 
justice and lovingkindness, and such things as cor- 
respond to the Divine nature. 

2. But how came this knowledge of a God 
demanding from His worshippers the sacrifice of 
life-service ? It came through Christ the Revealer, 
reverenced as the Word, worshipped as the Son, of 
the Most High God. ‘‘He came from God and 
taught us these things.”® It is “from Christ that 
we have learnt; from Him we teach.”® And every- 
one may learn that chooses. Even our enemies we 
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strive to persuade that by living agreeably to the 
precepts of Christ they may have a good hope in 
Him.t | What are these moral precepts? Justin 
proceeds to give a few examples, not intended to 
be exhaustive, but sufficient to prove that He was 
not as the sophists, but that His speech is the power 
of God, adding that it would be an easy matter for 
any who cared to verify his references.2 Having 
said thus much by way of preface, he puts forward 
Christ’s sayings concerning chastity, love to enemies, 
kindness to those in need, and the pleasing of God 
rather than men. He tells how Christ warned 
His disciples against anger and swearing, against 
worshipping any but God, and worshipping Him, 
moreover, in word and not in deed.2 He quotes 
the saying of Jesus about the tribute money, and 
deduces therefrom the glad and grateful loyalty of 
Christians to the State.‘ He mentions the warning 
to fear Him whose power extends beyond the 
present life.© In fact, he challenges the world to 
study ‘‘such things as God hath taught us through 
Christ,”® an expressive sentence which gives con- 
cisely Justin’s view as to the significance of Christ’s 
relation to the Father as his Logos, and His relation 
to Christians as their Teacher, from whom they have 
learned and are always learning.’ 

As the words of Christ were evidence to those 
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without of a pure and righteous revelation, so also 
were they to those within the inspiration of moral 
endeavour. ‘‘ Let us therefore be lowly minded, 
brethren, laying aside all arrogance and conceit and 
folly and anger . . . most of all remembering the words 
of the Lord Jesus which He spake, teaching forbearance 
and long-suffering. For thus He spake: ‘Have mercy, 
that ye may receive mercy: forgive, that it may be 
forgiven you.’ With these commandments and these 
precepts let us confirm ourselves, that we may walk obedient 
to His hallowed words, with holiness of mind.’’+ 

Thus, the moral precepts of Christ fed the flame 
of moral holiness kindled on the altar-soul of each 
new convert, while to the world they furnished proof 
that could not be gainsaid of the pure and sublime 
character both of the Teacher and of the teaching 
that the Christians honoured and revered. 

3. The belief in a righteous judgment to come, 
proclaimed with the certainty of conviction, un- 
alterable, unassailable, could not fail to exercise a 
profound influence on all who adopted it as a 
cardinal doctrine of their creed. The hope of blessed 
immortality, coupled with the fear of final retribu- 
tion, had only won a slow and partial victory among 
the Jews. To the end it remained a national rather 
than individual promise—a promise that no member 
of the chosen race should by premature death be 
deprived of the joys of participation in the Messianic 
kingdom. This hope was not pre-eminently moral ; 
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for, though it was firmly believed that sinners would 
suffer eternal exclusion, “sinners” were too readily 
identified with the nations who opposed the cause of 
Israel, while, on the other hand, it was barely con- 
ceivable that anywhere, save among the Gentiles, 
would be found the ungodly or haters of the Lord. 
Nor was the idea particularly spiritual, for, though 
the prophets had achieved something in this direc- 
tion, later predictions show unmistakable traces of 
Levitical deterioration. It was reserved for Chris- 
tianity to moralize and spiritualize the notion, and 
also to place it upon a securer and wider basis of 
universal significance. In the Resurrection of Christ 
the Apostles found that which should guarantee the 
truth of this blessed hope for all mankind: “ For if 
Christ be preached that He rose from the dead, how 
say some among you that there is no resurrection 
of the dead?”! ‘‘ But now is Christ risen from 
the dead, and become the firstfruits of them that 
sleep. For since by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam 
all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive.”? So 
all shall die and all shall rise; but after death the 
judgment.’ This, too, is guaranteed by the Resur- 
rection of the Lord: ‘‘ God hath appointed a day in 
the which He will judge the world in righteousness 
by a man whom He hath ordained, whereof He hath 
given assurance to all men in that He raised Him 
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from the dead.”! There is no escaping from that 
judgment. The certainty of it and the universality 
of it are part of Paul’s Gospel.2 In that day of 
righteous judgment, there shall be “a recompensing 
of tribulation to them that trouble you, and to you 
that are troubled, rest.”? In flaming fire of ven- 
geance shall they perish “that know not God, and 
obey not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’4 
But the fire is not only for the heathen. There be 
Christians—ay, and good Christian workers too— 
who shall see their work destroyed, and themselves 
barely escape, so as by fire. ‘‘ For judgment must 
begin at the house of God; it shall even begin 
with us.’’6 

The certainty of the judgment, coupled with the 
conviction of its imminence, might have been ex- 
pected to have thrown a gloom over the life and 
thought of early Christianity. The effect was 
precisely the opposite. The conviction of the near 
return of the Lord Jesus filled their hearts with joy 
and exultation. Maranatha (“the Lord cometh’), 
often heard on the lips of leaders in intensest 
moments of spiritual enthusiasm, was caught up by 
the early Church and adopted as a watchword of 
triumph.’ And yet they knew full well that when 
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He came, He came to separate and to discern, 
piercing beneath all outward disguises.1 They knew— 
for they had been told not once nor twice?—that the 
unrighteous (and it is in the doing, not in the saying, 
of righteous things that a man’s righteousness shall 
be known in that day) shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God.? “For into it there shall in no wise enter 
anything that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh 
abomination, or maketh a lie.”* They knew that if 
we sin wilfully after we have received the knowledge 
of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for 
sins, but a certain fearful looking for judgment and 
fiery indignation which shall devour the adversaries.® 
Well might they exceedingly quake and fear; and 
yet, confident that He who had begun a good work 
in them would perfect it until the day of Christ,® 
they looked forward with hope that maketh not 
ashamed to the coming of the Lord with all His ing 
saints. 

The tarrying of the day was a sore trial to 
believers, but the slow and sure approach of the 
Roman armies, battering down, in their inexorable 
advance, the desperate resistance of the Jews, 
provided all those that had eyes to see with many 
a sign of the approaching end.” 

The destruction and desecration of city and 
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temple marked the day of the Lord, yet did not 
bring in the end of all. Hence arose inevitable 
questioning. Did that dread event exhaust the 
significance of the promised coming of Christ to 
judgment? None could doubt, that in that catas- 
trophe Christ had come again; and the third 
Evangelist boldly paraphrases the language of the 
Lord concerning His final triumph, to make it the 
more appropriate to the ruin of the holy and 
rejected city.1. Nor could any fail to see, in the 
horrors consequent on the capture of Jerusalem, the 
Divine judgment that had fallen upon the people, 
who, not content with all the righteous blood shed 
upon the earth, from the blood of righteous Abel to 
the blood of Zacharias, son of Barachias, slain twixt 
temple and altar,? had clamoured for Messiah’s 
blood to be on them and on their children.’ 

So Christ had come, and vengeance had been 
taken. Yet the whole consciousness of Christendom 
refused to recognize this coming of Christ and this 
His terrible judgment as other than the dpy7 wdiver, 
the beginning, only, of the travail through which the 
new order should be brought to the birth. The 
Church could not consent to believe that the day 
of the Lord had already passed, with its promise of 
world-judgment and the restoration of all things. 
And the way for this refusal had long been prepared. 
St. Paul had tacitly shifted the ground of his appeal 
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from ‘‘ Be ye ready to meet your Lord” to “ Christ 
died for us and rose for us; die we to sin and live 
unto righteousness.” And when the aged Apostle 
of Ephesus wrote his Gospel, he laboured to show 
that the Synoptic account of the coming of Christ 
in convulsions of earth and heaven to judge His own 
did in no wise exhaust the significance of the teach- 
ing of Jesus as to His return. For, as He had come 
to the doomed city in tumult and sound of trumpet, 
in flame and fury, so had He promised to come with 
His Father into the believer’s soul, to seek there and 
to find a peaceful and mystic abiding. 

In the latter days some there were that asked, 
Where is the promise of His coming?! even as others 
maintained that the Resurrection was already past.? 
But the Church, while readily admitting that in the 
terrible visitation on Jerusalem the Lord Himself 
had come again to avenge His slaughtered saints, 
nevertheless utterly declined to surrender her fervent 
belief that He would come again to the world- 
judgment on quick and dead, whereunto all men 
should rise again with their bodies, and give account 
of their own works, and that they that have done 
good shall go into life everlasting. Firm in this 
belief in the inevitability and absolute justice of the 
righteous judgment to come, the Christian had the 
strongest incentive not to be weary in well-doing ; 
“Seeing that all these things shall be dissolved, 
what manner of men ought we to be in all holy 
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conversation and godliness ?”! Such is the last 
message that reaches us from the New Testament, 
at a time when it was hard indeed to persevere, and 
despair was easy. The Christian belief in the ulti- 
mate vindication of righteousness at the judgment- 
seat of Christ was no philosophical conception, but 
an intensely practical and ever-present reality. It 
was, indeed, ‘‘a blessed hope” of moral and spiritual 
triumph for those who struggled with sin, if haply 
they might overcome. 

The doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
together with the belief in approaching judgment, is 
reckoned, and perhaps rightly reckoned, by Gibbon 
(for it is with his manner, mainly, rather than with his 
matter that we take leave to disagree) as the second 
cause of the progress of the Christian religion.? 
While admitting, with a polite sneer, that, ‘‘as long 
as for wise purposes this error was permitted to 
subsist in the Church, it was productive of the most 
salutary effects in the faith and practice of Christians,”’ 
he is at pains to exaggerate the effect of such teaching 
on the pagan mind. ‘“ The careless polytheist, as- 
sailed by new and unexpected terrors, against which 
neither his priests nor his philosophers could afford 
him any certain protection, was very frequently 
terrified and subdued by the menace of eternal 
tortures. Fear would give wings to faith, and at 
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last, persuaded into accepting the truth of Chris- 
tianity, our pagan might be supposed easily to admit 
that it was the safest and most prudent course.” But 
in the first three centuries, at least, it was ‘‘the 
safest and most prudent course” to be on Cesar’s 
side. Cesar was the most present and most power- 
ful of all divinities. What other could so quickly 
avenge an insult ? who else strike with so swift and 
sure a sword? No one would willingly forgo the 
solid advantages of imperial favour and protection 
for the intangible joys so profusely promised by this 
little band of imaginative and superstitious fanatics. 

Gibbon proceeds to draw the picture of a Moham- 
medan paradise, and presents this caricature as a 
true description of the Christian hope: ‘A felicity 
consisting only of pure and spiritual pleasure would 
have appeared too refined for its inhabitants... . 
A Garden of Eden, with the amusements of the 
pastoral life, was no longer suited to the advanced 
state of society which prevailed under the Rorhan 
Empire! A city was therefore erected of gold and 
precious stones, and a supernatural plenty of corn 
and wine was bestowed on the adjacent territory, 
in the free enjoyment of whose spontaneous produc- 
tions the happy and benevolent people were never 
to be restrained by any jealous laws of exclusive 
property. The assurance of such a millennium, care- 
fully inculcated by a succession of Fathers,... 
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seems so well adapted to the desires and apprehen- 
sions of mankind that it must have contributed to a 
very considerable degree to the progress of the Chris- 
tian faith.’’? 

This grotesque travesty of the Christian doctrine 
is coupled with the assertion that ‘“‘ The primitive 
Church delivered over without hesitation to eternal 
torment the far greater part of the human species.”’? 
How erroneous is this description may be gathered 
from a consideration of the following facts: 

(i.) From the very earliest times a spiritual concep- 
tion of salvation was held as clearly and as strongly 
as any more physical or material form of the same 
idea. Justin (whom Gibbon singles out as the first 
of the Chiliasts) takes, as a matter of fact, continual 
trouble to explain the real nature of that which all 
Christians so earnestly desire—the eternal and pure 
life that is with God, ‘‘ where evil hath no more 
power.”*® The millenarian reign is but an episode, 
a curious point of doctrine, on which, as he admits, 
orthodox Christians are not agreed.‘ It is no essential 
part of Justin’s faith, no more than a pious belief on 
his part that Jerusalem would be rebuilt, and that 
Christ would return thither to eat and drink with 
His disciples amid the patriarchs and prophets for a 
thousand years.° Then would follow the everlasting 
and universal resurrection and judgment,® compared 
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with which the thousand years may be as little 
accounted of as the “‘ millenarian cycle” of Platonic 
philosophy, which he elsewhere contrasts with the 
eternal sentences of that final tribunal.t Those who 
are partakers of that glorious resurrection to eternal 
life will be called “to love and blessing, and repent- 
ance, and fellowship with all good and beauteous 
things,’’? and shall all inherit, whether slave or free, 
the things that are eternal and incorruptible.’ 

It may be of further interest to note that so far 
from these millenarian sentiments dominating the 
thought and determining the speech and action of 
the Early Church, they are never even alluded to by 
Clement of Rome, Ignatius, or Polycarp; while it must 
be admitted that in Justin the exceeding great reward 
is no catalogue of material pleasures, but to see Him 
as He is, and to live in purity and incorruptibility 
with God and all who have ever tried to serve Him. 

(ii.) Gibbon takes no account of the moral con- 
ditions which secure entrance to the kingdom. This 
is a point curiously lost sight of by others beside 
the profane historian. ‘‘ The conception of the reign 
upon earth of the Christ differed little from the 
Jewish expectation, only the kingdom would be 
composed of Christians instead of the nation of 
Israel.’ Such a statement is most misleading. For 
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the Jews, national pride made ‘t easy to begin to 
say, “ We have Abraham for our father”; while the 
Christian knows well that no profession of righteous 
orthodoxy would be of any avail without stern and 
strong moral endeavour, sustained to the end. The 
promises of Scripture are for them that continue 
meek and lowly, and no common harm, but rather 
great peril, awaits those who launch out into sedition 
and strife. The very benefits which He showers 
on His children will turn to the judgment of us 
all, if we walk not worthily of Him, nor do those 
things which are good and pleasing in His sight, 
with concord.2 Faith brings full blessing, and by 
faith, not works, are we justified ; but this does not 
mean that we must idly abstain from good works. 
Rather let us set about them with instancy and zeal, 
the more so when we consider the great and glorious 
promises held out for our encouragement. What, 
then, is the bright hope of our calling? ‘Life in 
immortality, splendour in righteousness, truth in 
boldness, faith in confidence, temperance in sancti- 
fication.” * Does this give countenance to Gibbon’s 
“blissful kingdom, adorned with all the gayest 
colours of the imagination”? Do these joys corre- 
spond with “the pleasures, not solely pure and 
spiritual’”’? Are these rewards “too refined for the 
inhabitants” of the new Jerusalem? Hear Clement 
once again. Let him tell us who shall be the 
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inhabiters of the heavenly city; and we shall not 
think the promises too pure, the rewards too refined ; 
for they themselves have been refined with fire, and 
in the midst of an evil and adulterous world have 
kept themselves pure and undefiled. Not to him that 
sitteth still and calleth himself by my name, but to 
him that striveth and overcometh is the amaranthine 
crown. For these gifts are promised only to those 
‘‘ whose mind is fixed through faith toward God; 
who seek out those things that are acceptable and 
well-pleasing unto Him ; who accomplish such things 
as beseem His faultless will, and follow the way of 
truth, casting off from ourselves all unrighteousness 
and inquity, covetousness, strifes, malignity, and 
deceit, whisperings and backbitings, vainglory and 
inhospitableness.”+ Men of such a mould need not 
the gross satisfaction of a material paradise, but are 
willing and also worthy to walk in white in the 
streets of the celestial city. 

Neither birth nor baptism, neither profession of 
faith nor doing of works, can give us a free passport 
thither, but patient and humble continuance in the 
ways of faith and truth. And “it is better to be 
found little in the flock of Christ, and to have your 
name upon the roll of God, than to be had in ex- 
ceeding honour and be cast out from the hope of 
Him”; and Scripture is full of solemn warnings to 
the stubborn and impenitent.” 
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This insistence upon the necessity of moral en- 
deavour, if Christians would win entrance to the 
kingdom, is the constant burden of all that was 
taught and written among the earliest believers. 
Perseverance rather than profession shall win the 
crown concerning which it is enough to know that 
from His hand shall we receive it. To gain this 
reward, Christians will face fearlessly shame and 
loss, torture and death itself, rather than save their 
life by the little lie for which even an honourable 
conscience might plead sufficient justification in cir- 
cumstances so exceptional.* 

(iii.) Nor did the Church condemn the heathen to 
eternal torment. How different a spirit breathes 
through the grand liturgical conclusion of Clement’s 
first Epistle, where prayers and supplications, strong 
and compassionate, are offered for all concerned in 
the governance of the great Empire! The whole of 
the Epistle contains no single suggestion of the 
eternal condemnation of the heathen world. Rather, 
with his large-hearted moderation, the writer refuses 
to ask or answer the question, ‘‘ Be there many that 
will be saved ?” and contents himself with stirring 
his fellow-Christians to strive themselves to enter in 
at the strait gate. 

And as Clement sees in the officials of the 
Roman Empire divinely-appointed ministers for the 
preservation of peace and order throughout the world, 
so does Justin recognize in the philosophers who 
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struggled toward the light ere yet the True Light 
had, in human form and full power, come into the 
world that He was ever illuminating with His partial 
but perpetual presence, real messengers of God for 
the preparation of men’s hearts and minds for the 
reception of the Gospel. Though the activity of the 
dzmons clouded their eyes with darkness and baffled 
their endeavours, yet, in so far as they made any 
advance toward truth, it was not without the Logos 
present in all the minds of men that He had made, 
that they could approach nearer to the Divine. 
And thus in them Christ was moving in the heathen 
world, preparing here also the way of the Lord. 
And how could Christians utterly condemn those 
among whom, dimly discerned, yet never ruthlessly 
rejected, dwelt the Christ ? 

Even Tertullian, “the zealous African,” stung to 
passionate reprisal, upon whose lurid description of 
the great reversal Gibbon founds his cruel charge 
against the early Church, appeals to the Christianity 
(not unreal if yet unrecognized) of every soul that 
God has made; while, to take an earlier and a later 
instance, St. John proclaimed that the pre-Incarnate 
Christ was the light of every man, continually coming 
into the world; and St. Augustine knew that the 
origin, if not the name, of Christianity dates from 
the dawn of history. 

In those early days Christians were content to 
leave the heathen to the righteous Judge of all the 
earth rather than to the tender mercies of human 
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logic. This one thing they knew: in Christ was 
certain safety; nor was any other name given to 
men under heaven whereby they might be saved. 
And believing this earnestly, they sought to persuade 
all men, flying precarious speculations and flinging 
away doubtful hopes doomed to certain disappoint- 
ment, to embrace this free and full and sure salvation, 
and to live answerably to their new profession as 
children of the light. 

The Christian doctrine of the righteous judgment 
to come was, as we have said before, not philo- 
sophical, but practical. It was no weapon of attack, 
but a message of comfort and cheer. It was not 
in their hands to slay their enemies withal, but to 
revive the sad spirits of the drooping and discouraged. 
And this belief so moulded men that in the slave-girl 
and the outcast was found the heroic and invincible 
character of 


“ One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 


Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph ; 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 4 


4. So much for theory; but for the investigation 
of theories the world has little leisure. To notice 
the correspondence of practice with profession sug- 
gests a more satisfactory and speedier method, and 
furnishes a truer, if rougher, test. Did these Chris- 
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tians carry into daily life the principles of their 
religion? The answer to that question, in the 
opinion of the world, would be sufficient to establish 
or dispose of the Christian claims. And here a sur- 
prise awaited the people and magistrates of Rome. 
That which priests and philosophers were powerless 
to produce was the clear and common experience— 
on the grand scale too—of each member of the 
Christian community. Nowhere is the change 
from darkness to light described with greater power 
than in Justin’s Apology: ‘“ We that once took our 
pleasure in impurity, now embrace chastity alone. 
We that used the arts of magic, now do consecrate 
ourselves to the good and unbegotten God. We that, 
above all, loved the ways of wealth and plenty, now 
bring all we own into the common stock, distributing 
alike to all in need. We that were full of mutual 
hatred and thoughts of murder, ready to refuse to 
all save kinsmen the rights of hospitality, now, since 
the appearing of Christ, share hearth and home; 
we pray for enemies, and seek to persuade those that 
wrongfully hate us, to the intent that they, living 
agreeably to the fair precepts of Christ, may be of 
good hope to receive from God, the Lord of All, that 
which we also hope to obtain.’’! 

The strange conduct of these Christians could not 
fail to produce a powerful impression upon those 
who had open eyes and unclosed ears.? The as- 
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tonished governor learned that the soldiers of Christ 
took oath to their Captain: ‘‘ Ne furta, ne latrocinia, 
ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne 
depositum appellati abnegarent.” And we may 
compare the advice given by Ignatius to the 
Ephesians: ‘“‘ Allow the heathen to learn a lesson, 
at any rate, from what you do. Answer their bursts 
of passion with meekness, their high words with 
humbleness, their blasphemies with prayer, their 
errors with steadfastness in the faith, their ferocity 
with gentleness. And be not zealous to imitate them 
by requital. Let us by forbearance show ourselves 
their brothers, and be zealous to imitate the Lord.’ 

These little communities of men and women might 
well move to wonder and admiration. They were 
the salt of the earth, and set as lights of a dark and 
evil world. The example of their patience, the 
steadfastness of their prayers, the spirituality of 
their worship, their social unselfishness and wide 
forbearance, their virtuous conversation, their vic- 
torious crusade against the fleshly lusts that war 
against the soul, and their humility? withal and 
charity—these things exercised the strongest attrac- 
tive power to any who could feel the thrill of purity 
and goodness. For the ancient world, while it could 
but rarely approximate to Christian ideals, could yet 


1 Ign, ad Eph., X. 

2 rls Oédec Tdwewos Sv; asked Epictetus. But the Christian 
had drunk deeply of the Master’s cup, and knew that proud 
purity was as savourless salt. Cf. Ign. ad Pol., 5; Clem., i. 38. 
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appreciate the strength and consistency of Christian 
life. And this could not be hid, however much 
those quiet people sought for secrecy and peace. 
Dragged into the fierce glare of public persecution, 
the Christians showed what it was to live in Christ 
and die for Him, and thus being lifted up, they, 
too, drew all men unto Him. 

5. We are now at the heart of the matter. What 
is the secret of this strength? Christians no less 
than heathen are agreed that there must be some 
hidden explanation of so remarkable a phenomenon. 
What is the root that bears such fruit and flower? 
What is the power that can so apprehend and so 
transform ? 

Let us leave fora moment the limits of our period, 
and learn how Cyprian describes the change effected 
by conversion: ‘After I had breathed the heavenly 
spirit in myself, and the second birth had restored 
me to new manhood, then doubtful things suddenly 
and strangely acquired certainty. What was hidden 
disclosed itself: darkness became enlightened : 
what was formerly hard seemed feasible, and what 
had appeared impossible seemed capable of being 
done.” Cyprian is here describing no singular or 
peculiar instance, but the experience of many 
thousands of the humble followers of the Crucified. 
“Christ has not, as had Socrates, merely philo- 
sophers and scholars, but also artisans and people of 
no education, who despise glory, fear, and death.’’? 

1 Cyp., Ep. ad Don. 2 Fust., Apol., II. to. 
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Justin’s pupil Tatian takes up the tale: ‘‘ The poor 
no less than the rich are our philosophers.”! How 
are these things possible? Let Justin supply the 
answer: ‘“‘ Therefore among us you can hear and 
learn these things from those who know not the forms 
of the letters, uneducated people and grotesque in 
speech, but in mind wise and faithful, though physic- 
ally some be even maimed and blind. Whereby 
you may understand that these things have come 
to pass through no human wisdom, but are spoken 
by the power of God.”? And again, when speaking of 
the weak things made strong and the poor made 
noble, he explains that “it is the power of the ineffable 
Father, and no contrivance of human reasoning,” 
that accomplishes this.2 And the author of the 
Epistle to Diognetus tells no other tale: “‘ These 
things seem not to be the works of man; these 
things are the power of God.”* It is the old story; 
and these are but writing fresh chapters in the book 
wherein Paul wrote the first and most impressive 
page, “‘ not in persuasive words of men’s wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power.’’® 
And “T am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, for 
it is the power of God unto salvation.”® And this 
book of her children’s experience is the most con- 

* Tatian, Orat., 32. Cf. Athenagoras, Supp., xi. 

2 Os cuvetvar ob copla dvOpwrela radra yeyovévar Adda Suvdue Geod 
Aéyer Oat, Apol., i. 60. 

3 Sdvauls éort Tod dppyrov marpds, Apol., ii. 10. 
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vincing evidence of the Church’s truth. It is not 
finished yet, nor shall be ever; for though many a 
finger has grown cold, the writing ceases never: 
another hand takes up the pen, another scribe pur- 
sues the theme. Yet, though the world itself cannot 
contain the books that shall be written, one brief 
sentence is the only record of the ten times ten 
thousand that write so busily: ‘“‘ Nevertheless, J live 
no more, but in me liveth Christ.”! It is graven 
deep in the infinite vaults of heaven, and the Church 
on earth looks up and knows that it is true. The 
power of God, the power of God, in that we shall 
conquer and accomplish ; the power of God, in that we 
see at once the experience of the past illumined and 
the pledge of future victory. For here is the secret 
of the Church’s strength, here is the power sustaining 
each holy endeavour and selfless purpose, even all 
that makes for life and love. Here is the meaning of 
the moral miracle that shall never cease, the Christ 
reincarnate in human hearts. Here can we see and 
worship, touch and handle, be cleansed and healed, 
no less than the shepherds in the manger or blind 
Bartimeus by the city gate, the Apostles by the deep 
blue lakes, or the crouching leper afar off on the hills 
of Galilee. The power of God—that explains itall. The 
Church’s life, her real life, is hid with Christ in God: 
God is in the midst of her; therefore shall she not be 
removed. God shall help her, and that right early. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE POWER OF SUFFERING 


THE SIGNIFICANCE AND SPREAD OF 
PERSECUTION.! 


OnE thing, at any rate, Christranrs—understead, 
awaited those who answered to the call of Christ. 
At the very moment when the chief of the Apostles 
had begun to stammer forth their solemn and formal 
recognition of the Messianic claims of Jesus, He 
had dashed their hopes to the ground by drawing 
a deterrent picture of Himself at the head of a pro- 
cession of furcifert, leading a company of condemned 
criminals on their way to the extremest form of 
shameful execution—‘ If any man willeth to come 
after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
and continue to follow Me.’? The Lord’s death, in 


1 It may seem to some that, in sketching the causes of 
persecution, an altogether disproportionate space has been 
devoted to the Jewish opposition in relation to Gentile 
Christianity. But the writer ventures to believe that, if there 
had been no Jewish controversy in the first century, there 
would have been no imperial persecutions inthe second. For 


justification of this opinion, I must refer the reader to that 
which follows. 


2 Mark viii. 34. 
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such wise as He foretold, effectually prevented all 
attempts to soften by any method of spiritual alle- 
gorism the repulsive features of this saying. We 
have become so greatly acclimatized to the golden 
glory of the Cross in the light of Easter, that we 
forget the utter ugliness of the Passion in and by itself. 
But it was impossible in the first days to be blind to 
naked realities, and any who dreamed concerning 
such matters were apt to be rudely awakened by 
the stern call to confront the cruel consequences of 
Christian profession. The earliest Gospel knows that 
the rich rewards of Christ include persecution ;! and 
the latest of the Evangelists, interpreting the Master’s 
words in the fierce light of bitter experience, would 
have his readers reflect on the teaching that, though 
in Christ they should have peace, in the world they , 
should find nought but tribulation.” a 
It is, of course, well known that the idea of a 
suffering Messiah was utterly revolting even to those 
who had been Divinely prepared for the reception 
of this strange truth; and it thus became the first 
task of the early Church (as is attested by the 
Petrine speeches in the Acts) to show that the two- 
fold prophetic ideal of conquering King and suffering 
Servant involved no kind of ultimate contradiction, 
but rather demanded and received complete recon- 
ciliation in the Person of Jesus, whom the Apostles 
preached as the Christ. The study of prophetic 
literature and meditation on the Lord’s own words 


1 Mark x. 30: “A hundredfold perd Swwyuar.” ? John xvi, 33. 
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led them further to assert not merely the propriety,’ 


but even a kind of Divine necessity,” for the Passion, 
from which in turn they were able to proceed to 
that great general law of which the life and death 
and resurrection of Jesus provided the crowning 
illustration and triumphant justification; that it is 
only through suffering that glory can be gained; that 
via crucis via lucts is the preordained path for all 
believers; that only through tribulation we shall 
enter into the kingdom of God.’ 

I~ There is scarcely a page of the New Testament 
into which this great thought of life through dying, 
triumph through defeat, is not deeply woven. The 
Cross of Christ was its symbol, the Precious Blood 
of Christ its guarantee. But it was the facts of life 
—not theories of life, but the crude and cruel facts 
of daily experience—that pushed this problem into 
prominence. Suffering and tribulation, persecution 
and distress—these words and the thoughts they em- 
body are the continually recurring notes that, with 
almost monotonous insistence, constrain attention 
on every occasion. They haunt each chapter, every 
page; in the exposition of the great grand doctrines 
of salvation, in the unfolding of the ways of God to 
men, in the untangling of some controversy, in some 
burst of praise, in practical exhortation, in familiar 
salutation, in preaching and in practice, in history 


1 Heb. ii. 10; émperev ... Tov dpxnydv THs owrnplas dud radnudrey 
TENLOTAL 
2 Luke xxiv, 26, 46 : rabra ede mabelv roy xpordy (cf, Acts xvii,3). 
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and in life, they are never far absent. They refuse 
to be stilled, amid speech or silence. In the loud 
throb of triumph and in the gentler pleadings of the 
softest strains there it is again—the same penetrating, 
everlasting, incessant, and interminable note. It 
annoys; it distracts; we wish it would stop. It 
mars effects and spoils serious pleasure. But though 
at times it is scarcely heard, it is never inaudible— 
now soft, now loud, crashing in at inappropriate 
moments, making havoc of subtler harmonies—such 
an appalling and distressing defect in an instrument 
otherwise so noble. Yet it will not cease, and in 
the meantime it cannot be eliminated or ignored. 
We hate the sound of it, the very suspicion of it; 
we bestow blame upon the player and the maker. 
But in time it may be that our ears will be tuned 
to learn new and unsuspected harmonies; and if we 
could but hear that which He hears, as the solemn 
swell of the music of misery sweeps before the 
Eternal Throne, we should know that without this 
same note of suffering all would be without tone 
or tune or truth, for thus alone cometh service and 
sacrifice, the twin angels of the presence that bear 
our feeble hymns to mingle with the songs of all 
the company of heaven, poured forth for His praise_) 
and for His pleasure. Thus is it with these evident 
and everlasting notes of suffering in the writings of 
the New Testament. They are always in the back- 
ground, save when they come to the front. They 
appear in catalogues of names and signatures of 
Apostles. Over and over again the inspired writers 
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return with unwearied freshness to some new aspect 
of this great theme. Now it is the insignificance of 
such earthly woes compared with glory that shall be 
revealed ;+ now it is the privilege of each member 
of the body to fill up the tale of Christ’s sufferings ;? 
now it is the joy of thus being made like unto Him,? 
and being counted worthy to suffer for His sake ;* 
now the call to rejoice in these manifold trials and 
testings of our faith ;> now the assurance that thus 
Messiah learned obedience, and thus will the Father 
bring many sons to glory ;° now the prophetic point- 
ings to this Christward passion;’ now the scene of 
final triumph, when those who have borne the cross 
shall win the crown, and those who have endured the 
pang receive the palm’&—these are but a few varia- 
tions of the burden of that great song which the 
suffering Church sent up incessantly before the 
Lamb that had been slain, and the music of it was 
as the voice of many waters, where the harpers 
harped upon their harps, and the ground shook with 
the pulse of the alleluias of those who, through great 
tribulation, had greatly overcome. 

These things had not been unforeseen by the 
Founder of the Christian name—“ I came not to 
send peace, but a sword.” The Church began in 
suffering, and was born to sorrow as the sparks fly 
upward. No one who joined himself to the Christian 
community was permitted to remain under a moment’s 

1 Rom. viii. 18. 25Colpie 245 3 Phil il. To. 
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misapprehension that the struggle, if severe, was 
merely or mainly a spiritual and silent matter. It 
was the fiery fact of physical suffering, open shame 
and public dishonour, violent and disgraceful death, 
that confronted all who would follow Christ. 

If we discriminate between the various elements 
that contributed to the bringing about of that crown- 
ing tragedy, the rejection and crucifixion of Israel’s 
King, we shall discern one or two factors of special 
importance, because they are typical of those forces 
which were arrayed against the followers of the 
Crucified. 

It is easy enough to summarize the story of the 
life and death of Jesus as the struggle between the 
sin of man and the Son of man; but the sin of man 
that nailed the Saviour to the Cross was conventional 
religion, not criminal wickedness. There were, no 
doubt, among those who clamoured for His death, 
some who hated the silent rebuke of a blameless life 
or the unsparing denunciation of spiritual sins; but 
the main matter which made Christianity intolerable 
was its refusal to come to terms with the established 
religion, and its underlying menace to political 
security. 

With reference to the religious difficulty, it is the 
less intelligible because it lies directly in the spiritual 
sphere. Grosser motives certainly played their part. 
There were those who had reason to fear for their 
trade ; and what can rouse resentment so fierce or 


enmity so implacable as an attack upon vested in- 
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terests? There were those also whose envy made 
them mad to murder One whose touch and teaching 
drew out to Him the hearts of men whom they were 
powerless to move. The new doctrine of Christ, 
leading men from cramped and crooked corners out 
under the open vault of heaven, threatened to put an 
end to those legal and scholastic refinements where- 
by a certain class may grasp and fling away the key 
of knowledge, neither entering nor suffering to enter. 
A new principle had come to birth: love rather than 
law was to be the mainspring of action and motive 
of life, and this life was that inner life which con- 
sisteth not in, and is independent of, the things 
which a man possesseth. And to men who would 
make the great surrender, and fling down all for 
faith in Him, He offered the companionship of the 
kingdom of heaven. But this was no external 
organization at the first, however necessarily this 
“moral association of men in laws of virtue” (to 
borrow Kant’s striking synonym for the kingdom) 
might afterwards come to be outwardly and visibly 
embodied. It was, in fact, nothing less than the 
Will of God, revealed by the Son, and to be realized 
by the Spirit—a thing, therefore, which men might 
take hold of; a thing rather which should take hold 
of men and bear them along, as on the strong arm 
of the great ocean-way to victory and peace. 

Now, the Jews felt rather than saw that this was 
a new thing in religion. It spelt the ultimate 
annihilation of all their special privileges; it in- 
volved the final abolition of the temple and the Law. 
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It meant for them that those things which they 
prized most highly would be taken from them; it 
meant that much, if not all, that as a nation they 
had stood for and bled for, must be entirely sur- 
rendered. But it meant more even than this. It 
sounded the death-knell of all political religion ; it 
signified the breaking-down of all social or national 
prejudice and position that sundered man from man; 
it made men independent of all outward circum- 
stances or control, royal or sacerdotal (for was not 
_ the citizenship of the new community a kingdom 
composed of priests ?) ; it proclaimed for contented 
and conventional morality, however excellent, the 
impossibility of salvation, and promised to the most 
hopelessly immoral (if only he would recognize his 
need) the hope of ultimate perfection. It set service 
above sacrifice, and righteousness before ritual. 
It valued change of heart a millionfold more highly 
than any change of habit. Above all it set humility, 
and the kingdom’s first and foremost consisted of 
earth’s lowest and least. A Messiah of this kind, 
and a Messianic salvation of such nature, the Jews 
could not endure. It was the negation of all the 
proud hopes of a stubborn nation. But they were 
feeling after something that went deeper than the 
national prejudice that blinded them. For this new 
teaching was nothing less than an entire revolution 
of all the religious conceptions of the time. It 
accomplished the impossible. It set religion free 
from the State. At a time when the bare idea of 
such a thing was inconceivable, the dread of so 
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colossal a change and so far-reaching a tendency 
passed rapidly into determined hostility. Undefined 
fears bring to the birth illimitable exaggerations and 
savage suspicions. So it was that the Jews, in the 
name of their own narrow nation, expressed the 
conviction of the whole world when they would not 
have this Man to reign over us. 

The Jews therefore condemned Christ and Christ’s 
religion because He refused to be a political Messiah. 
The Romans condemned it and Him for exactly the 
opposite reason. ‘The cause of this may be found 
in the fact that they had not learned rightly to 
distinguish between Christians and Jews. Nor is 
this to be wondered at, considering that the Church 
itself was slow (but not oversure) to draw the dis- 
tinction. The Jews were perpetually in a state of 
political disquietude. Anything which tended to 
excite their feelings still further, anyone who claimed 
a kingship over them of any kind, was worthy to be 
summarily suppressed. before the flame should kindle 
into open revolt. That Christianity was itself a 
product of Judaism was incontrovertible. Wherever 
it made its appearance, it was the signal for the out- 
break of tumultuous disturbances. The Messianic 
hope was only tolerable when it flitted across the 
scene of some far future, or emerged resplendently 
impossible in apocalyptic imagery, concerning which 
the sober statesmen responsible for the imperial 
policy felt no call to trouble. When it appeared 
(and that, too, despite all efforts at repression) at 
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their very doors, among the lowest of the low, the 
criminal classes always prone to revolutionary 
revenges; everywhere arousing passionate protest or 
unrestrained devotion, referring apparently to One 
who had only just died, and whom many affirmed to 
be still alive—One still saluted as imperator by His 
crazy followers, as well as worshipped with Divine 
honours—these things could not be tolerated: peace 
had to be preserved, political change to be sternly 
discouraged, and thus Rome had no choice but to 
intervene. Christ was condemned by Rome because 
He claimed to be, or men claimed for Him that He 
was, the King of the Jews; and Christians were 
likewise condemned because they proclaimed their 
obedience to His kingdom. 

We have dwelt at some length on some of the 
causes that contributed to the crucifixion of Christ 
and the condemnation of the early Christians. 
Those who will not trace the stream to its source 
will never deal rightly with results. And the stream 
of persecution soon begins to flow with so full and 
fierce a tide as to seem almost inexplicable. We 
are baffled by the persistence of the strange prejudice 
that prevents the Empire and the Church from 
coming to terms or even understanding each other. 
It may be, however, that this incapacity for mutual 
understanding is just that wherein they understood 
each other best. For, as we have already had 
occasion to observe, the non-political attitude of 
Christianity was just the very thing from which the 
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political institutions and religions of the day had 
most to dread. The Christian had been freed by 
Christ; and this freedom, though no cloak for 
maliciousness, did yet confer upon him a bold 
independence of all that the State could do or 
threaten. It planted an imperium in imperio: they 
worship the Christ, a King. They can be compelled 
to conformity with nothing, however wisely estab- 
lished or widely venerated ; they will reverence and 
respect no custom or institution unless it have 
received a higher sanction than any that the State 
can possibly confer. 

At the first, Christians were content to live as do 
the Jews. But such peaceful sentiments were in no 
wise reciprocated. The ruling classes had shrunk 
from no extremes to silence the unwelcome Teacher. 
His claims, too terrible to contemplate if true, had 
been disproved, His disciples dispersed. The recru- 
descence of this strange fanaticism almost imme- 
diately after His death might have been passed over 
had not the deluded disciples fixed upon Jerusalem 
itself as the centre for propagating their peculiar 
tenets. The Sadducees determined to stamp out 
this wretched sect. An influential party, however, 
pleaded for milder measures, and not a few joined 
the Christian ranks; for did they not assert stead- 
fastly the inviolability of the Law and the Prophets, 
claiming that Jesus had fulfilled them both? Soon, 
however, came change and cleavage. Some of the 
Hellenistic Jews who formed part of the primitive 
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community had grasped the universalism inherent 
in the Christian idea, and did not hesitate to give 
effect to their views. Their bold and open teaching 
of such doctrines, so damaging to Jewish pride and 
so destructive of Jewish exclusiveness, challenged 
attention and provoked reprisals. Stephen, the 
spokesman of the new school, was seized and 
stoned, and all suspected of sharing his views were 
sought out. and imprisoned. Christians claiming to 
be no more than Jews were still subject to the discipline 
of Sanhedrin and synagogue. The persecution thus 
inaugurated spread to foreign cities, and letters were 
despatched to Damascus to seek out and to slay. 
The Christians thus became everywhere objects of 
closest suspicion to their brethren; but events took 
a dramatic turn, which resulted in suspicion being 
turned to fiercest enmity. One Saul, the most 
prominent of persecutors, had been forward in the 
doing of the deacon-martyr to death. Whether it 
was some word in Stephen’s defence before the 
Sanhedrin that had struck home to Saul’s heart, or 
the noble bearing, Christian ‘charity, and strong 
assurance with which he met his death; or whether 
it was as the result of a prolonged and bitter intel- 
lectual and moral struggle, such as we see outlined 
in the eighth chapter of the Romans, we do not 
know, but he suddenly determined to throw up all 
chance of a successful career, and to join the com- 
pany of those whom he had most despised. The 
conversion of St. Paul marks a turning-point in the 
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history of Christianity ; for, more than they all, he 
discerned the inherent and essential universalism of 
the new religion, and laboured with passionate 
strenuousness to emancipate that which he knew to 
be the essence of the Christian revelation from those 
particularistic limitations which yet clung to the 
skirt of the Gospel, reluctant to let it go. His 
stupendous labours in this great cause, his incessant 
travels, his heroic endurance of physical fatigue and 
bodily suffering, his high capacity for mental and 
spiritual anxiety and anguish—these things are 
written in the Book of Life. Some sparks flash forth 
in the Epistles; not the half thereof is recorded for 
our instruction by the loving hand of the beloved 
Physician. What he did was this: he opened a 
door great and effectual for the Christian faith, a 
door which led straight out of the synagogue into 
the wide, wide world. He claimed for Christ the 
Empire, and the barbarians beyond its borders; 
the whole earth, and the powers of the heavens also. 
Beginning from Jerusalem, he made it impossible for 
Christianity ever to be content to remain in Jeru- 
salem again. He was the great liberator and 
emancipator of the Christian idea, setting it free to 
roam seas and continents, and bring all mankind 
into the bondage of the glorious liberty of the sons 
of God. 

Now, the love and loyalty of St. Paul to his own 
nation, his passionate belief that the promises of 
God are without repentance, and that Israel should 
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not be finally rejected, moved him to preach every- 
where to the Jew first, then to the Gentile. This 
gave the Jews their opportunity. St. Paul had made 
full use of the far-flung organization of Jewish 
worship for diffusing the good news of the Gospel. 
The Jews were not slow to take every possible step 
to counteract his influence. St. Paul’s visits were 
necessarily of brief duration, as he hurried from 
place to place to unburden himself of the great 
message. Immediately after his departure emissaries 
would arrive from Jerusalem, exposing the false 
pretences of the Christians, and requiring all who 
loved their ancestral faith to renounce the errors of 
this wandering heresiarch. Nor did the Jews wait 
for tidings from Jerusalem to manifest their hostility 
to the new movement. Fired with envy at the 
promiscuous appeal to the Gentiles, they went every 
length to frustrate the Apostle’s plans and preaching, 
and to harass the infant Churches of his foundation, 
the moment they were deprived of his presence. 
Those who attempted to embrace the new religion 
without forfeiting their membership of the synagogue 
they visited with severest censures. They cast out 
their name as evil, and excommunicated them with 
bitter curses. But spiritual censures did not satisfy 
their desire for vengeance on the apostates; yet 
their political impotence seemed to block the way to 
all severer measures. Now and then they succeeded 
in stirring up a tumult, under cover of which they 
could wreak their will on those that professed the 
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Christian name, the martyrdom of James the Just 
in A.D. 67 being the most notable instance of this 
kind. But a subtler policy seemed to promise 
safety and insure success. It was on religious 
grounds that they hated everything to do with 
Christ ; but that was no reason why they should be 
prevented from putting forward political considera- 
tions to urge and justify Imperial intervention. In 
so doing, they had three great points in their 
favour. 

In the first place, the Romans prided themselves 
on a certain consistency in their government of con- 
quered countries, and the Jews could point to the 
fact, however Christians might endeavour to explain 
the same, that the Leader after whom Christians 
were named had died a slave’s death at the com- 
mand of the Roman procurator. Secondly, the 
Romans had had quite enough experience of the 
Jews to appreciate the character of that turbulent 
province. They would be only too thankful if the 
Jews themselves were anxious to disown a pretender 
to Messianic honours, instead of welcoming Him 
as the leader of an anti- Roman _ insurrection. 
Such prompt suppression merited official sympathy. 
Thirdly, the Jews certainly practised a veligio licita, 
and, as far as their religion was concerned, they kept 
fairly quiet; whereas the intrusion of the Christian 
faith invariably resulted in dangerous disturbances. 
As guardians of the public peace, the Romans could 
not refuse to aid the aggrieved party, whose sus- 
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ceptibilities in this case they were particularly 
anxious to avoid offending. On one occasion the 
Jews attempted to get a proconsul to give a pro- 
nouncement on the religious question. But their 
appeal was unceremoniously dismissed. All these 
questions about ‘words and names and their own 
laws—Gallio cared for none of these things.’ 
They were far more successful with a political 
charge. ‘ These that have turned the world upside 
down are come hither also,... and these do all 
act contrary to the decrees of Cesar, saying there is 
another King (more probably we should translate 
Baowrévs by Emperor), one Jesus.”? St. Paul and 
Silas escaped ; but what persecutions the Christians 
left behind were called upon to endure we know 
from the Epistle to the Thessalonians, where 
St. Paul breaks out in hot indignation against the 
malicious and envious Jews “ forbidding us to speak 
to the Gentiles that they may be saved.’’? 

Meanwhile matters had been moving within the 
Christian Church. The peace and prospects of the 
Pauline Churches were not improved by the fact 
that the Mother Church of Jerusalem contained 
among its members some who were so enthusiastic- 
ally devoted to the observance of the Law that they 
felt it laid upon them to visit the centres of Pauline 
Christianity, and insist upon the necessity of circum- 
cision for all who looked for the promised salvation. 

1 Acts xviii, 12-17. 2 Acts xvii. 6-9. 
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So cogent did their arguments appear that both 
Peter and Barnabas were temporarily overpersuaded, 
and publicly abandoned that familiar intercourse 
with Gentiles which, in conformity with the more 
liberal tendencies of Antioch and the Pauline pre- 
sentment of the Gospel, they had hitherto adopted. 
This precipitated a crisis. Eventually the matter 
was referred to a council at Jerusalem, where the 
battle of Gentile liberty was fought and won. Not 
that the extreme Judaizers ceased from troubling; 
but the Jews recognized baptized Gentiles as 
brethren, and did not require them to submit to the 
further rite of circumcision. The vast value of this 
concession in the religious and historical develop- 
ment of Christianity need not be discussed here, 
but its importance in determining the relations of 
Church and Empire has often been overlooked. For 
as soon as the Church abandoned the requirement 
of circumcision, she stepped out of the shadow of 
the synagogue, and stood in the sunlight as a new 
religion. If converts were not to be circumcised, it 
was obviously impossible to regard Christianity as a 
mere offshoot of Judaism. Accordingly, Christians 
could not claim the toleration accorded to a religio 
licitta, and the Church was neither more nor less 
than an unauthorized society. That settled the 
matter, as far as Roman eyes could see. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the full 
implications and consequences of this cutting adrift 
of Christianity from Judaism could be discerned at 
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once. On the contrary, it was only gradually that 
they emerged into clearness. For a long while yet 
Christians looked to the State for protection. More 
than once St. Paul had found his Roman citizenship 
stand him in good stead. From the first he had 
recognized in Emperor and Empire the power that 
restrained the lawless violence of jealousy and hatred, 
and well may Christians dread the removal of the 
strong hand which held the hidden forces of wicked- 
ness and impiety in check.!. Moreover, the Romans 
had some care for justice, and would not willingly 
condemn a man whose life was in the right, however 
queer his creed. It was the imperial policy not to 
inquire too minutely into what people thought, 
provided that they did not call attention to them- 
selves by openly seditious language or outrageous 
conduct. 

To the Christians, therefore, at first the Empire 
provided shelter; and they hastened to show their 
gratitude by manifesting their loyalty in the prompt 
discharge of all duties to the State. As for popular 
slander, they looked to live that down by consistent 
and Christian conduct; as for Jewish malice, why, 
Paul had appealed to Cesar himself, and by Cesar 
himself had been honourably acquitted. 

Then the blow fell—as the lightning shineth from 
one part of heaven to another. In Judea the hounds 
of war were loose indeed ; but the ghastly horrors in 
which the holy city sank to its doom brought little 

imrel hess. 1: 6,7. 
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consolation to the Christians of Palestine. Warned 
of God, they fled to the mountains from the terrors 
of that awful siege; but they could neither fly the 
hatred of their countrymen, who cursed them for 
cowards and traitors in the nation’s hour of need, 
nor the contempt of the Gentile brethren for any 
Christian who could cling so tenaciously to the 
ancient covenant when God had given so clear a 
sign of its annulling. The Epistle to the Hebrews— 
an argument and appeal of an anonymous writer to 
these nameless brethren—gives a pathetic picture 
of these lonely Christians, of their perplexities and 
persecutions, their sufferings and struggles. 

But a fiery trial awaited the whole household of 
faith, and the Gentile Churches were soon to be put 
to a test even more terrible. The persecution in- 
augurated by Nero involved a sudden reversal of the 
imperial policy hitherto pursued. The ostensible 
cause of this sudden outbreak was the charge of 
incendiarism, in the matter of the burning of the 
city, in connection with which Nero was anxious to 
divert suspicion from himself by fixing it upon an 
unpopular and an already suspected sect. We have 
seen that there is no reason to suppose that Christians 
were arraigned on any other charge than that of 
their Christianity. This was quite sufficient to set 
them among a class whose secret doings were viewed 
with strong disfavour, and whose opinions were 
popularly supposed to be subversive of all estab- 
lished institutions, and even moral decencies. The 
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language of Tacitus makes it clear that they were 
condemned upon confession; and as it is incredible 
that they pleaded guilty to incendiarism, we must 
suppose that “the trials were cut short by taking 
the avowal of Christianity as a confession of the 
abominations connected with it.’’} 

It was during, or shortly after, the Neronian per- 
secution that St. Peter and St. Paul perished at 
Rome. They were but the leaders of a vast multi- | 
tude which went in with them through the dark gate 
into the light of the golden city. The ingenuity of 
Nero was taxed to the utmost to invent appropriate 
and amusing tortures for the Christian criminals 
who had set fire to Rome. Tacitus sees nothing to 
regret in the dreadful doom of these unfortunate 
wretches, save the commiseration thus unhappily 
excited for the unworthy victims of an Emperor’s 
brutality. 

But now the die was cast. Whatever the cause, 
a Roman procurator had crucified the Christ, a 
Roman Emperor had hounded His followers to 
death. Whatever the rights of the case, the facts 
of the case (and these spake loudest) were incontro- 
vertible. A precedent had been created. The State 
shared and sharpened the suspicions of the mob, 
and Christians were condemned as criminals. It 
was not the Roman manner to acknowledge error. 
The policy of persecution was recognized as the 
proper attitude of the State towards the Church 

1 Gwatkin, Early Church History, i. 79. 
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Christians, it is true, still prayed for the Emperor 
and his servants; still professed loyalty; still appealed 
for obedience and respect to official decrees. But 
Rome had drawn the sword, and was not minded to 
restore it to its sheath; and soon the State took 
measures to provoke the Church to internecine 
strife. 

It cannot have been long before the discovery was 
made that the Christians refused to do sacrifice to 
the State gods, or to acknowledge the divinity of 
Cesar. Such recusants were plainly guilty of high 
treason, and could only be classed among the most 
dangerous anarchists. But for a while attention was 
diverted from Christianity by the tragic events that 
followed Nero’s flight and death. The phantom 
Emperors that flitted over the stage of Roman 
history (each ‘‘ with his pomp abode his hour or two 
and went his way”) put all thought of Christian 
persecution out of the minds of men. The accession 
of Vespasian brought peace to the Empire and to 
the Church, though to the Jews it was the time of 
irrecoverable ruin. Titus is said to have expressed 
an opinion that the desecration of the Temple would 
involve the destruction of the Christian no less 
than of the Jewish faith: “Christianos ex Judzis 
exstitisse ; radice sublata stirpem facile perituram.”’ 
But it was Domitian who revived the policy of Nero 
towards Christians. 

A doubt has recently been expressed whether 
Domitian’s action was not due rather to capricious 
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terrorism than to systematic persecution ;! but the 
persistent verdict of the early Church cannot be 
rightly disregarded, though the Roman evidence seems 
to favour the alternative hypothesis. Clement of 
Rome mentions “‘ the sudden and repeated calamities 
and misfortunes that have befallen us,”? thus 
affording contemporary evidence for the capricious 
and reiterated attacks of the suspicious tyrant upon 
the Church. There seems every reason to suppose 
that Flavius Clemens (cousin of the Emperor, and 
Consul) and his wife suffered for their adherence to 
. the Christian faith, the one by death, the other by 
banishment.? Many others were apparently con- 
demned on the same charge, not a few to the last 
penalty. But Domitian’s policy of exterminating 
the nobility or rendering it powerless may be 
sufficient to account for these judicial murders. 
Domitian was the first to abolish the theoretical 
diarchy that Augustus had, to outward appearance, 
established as between Emperor and Senate, and 
gladly seized on any pretext that would justify the 
exile or execution of a prominent member of the 
aristocratic or old republican party.. Moreover, the 
sudden ‘appearance of ‘‘atheism” and “ Jewish 
superstition”’ so near the throne may well have 
alarmed a nature less suspicious than the tyrant’s. 


1 Gwatkin, op. cit,, i. 96. 
2 Clem. Rom., 1: Tas aipydlovs Kal éraddyjdous yevouevas Tucy 
suumopas Kal mepirTwoets. 
8 Suet., Dom., 15. 4 Dio. Cass., 67, 14. 
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It is not, therefore, by any Roman martyrdoms that 
the Christian consciousness is justified in reckoning 
Domitian as a second Nero. Indeed, he had (if the 
legend may be trusted) scornfully dismissed as 
beneath his notice the grandsons of Jude, the Lord’s 
brother, of whom he had heard tell that they were of 
royal descent, but who, it was found on investigation, 
yet laboured with their hands, tilling the unproduc- 
tive ground of Palestine. Dreams of a future 
kingdom and the possession of a small farm caused 
him no anxiety. It was in quite another direction 
that Domitian derived and deserved his unenviable 
reputation. 

Cesar-worship had been growing apace in the 
provinces, and it was there apparently that the first 
shock of conflict was felt. Domitian had gone 
farther than his predecessors in asserting his own 
divinity. Official proclamations insisted on the 
recognition of the Emperor as dominus ac deus noster. 
Nowhere did this imperial cultus find more im- 
mediate or lasting favour than in Asia. Here the 
loyalty and gratitude of the provincials caused it to 
assume the character of a popular and patriotic 
religion. On high days of public festival, imposing 
ceremonies in connection with the imperial cult pre- 
ceded the festivities. The slightest reluctance to 
identify oneself with the joy and games, the sacrifices 
or spectacles then celebrated, was sufficient to expose 
a man to the charge of calculated and deliberate dis- 
loyalty. The offence to local feeling would be deep, 
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the affront to the majesty of Czsar incapable of 
being passed over. The Epistle of Peter, and, still 
more, the Apocalypse of John illustrate this state of 
things. “It is only likely that what was begun in 
Rome in connection with the fire should spread 
through the provinces till it culminated in the state 
of things implied in the Apocalypse.”* And yet the 
more we look into that mysterious book, the less 
certain can we be whether (with one exception) the 
martyrs there mentioned are Roman or Asiatic 
Christians. Of two things, however, there can be 
no doubt. The worship of the Cesars is the great 
rock ahead : the markets are closed to recusants, and 
at any moment a general massacre may begin.? 
Antipas has laid down his life for the truth at Per- 
gamum, the earliest centre of the imperial cult,? and 
the Apostle himself is in exile for the word of God 
and the testimony of Jesus. The other thing that 
is indubitably clear, is this: the attitude of the 
Church towards the State has undergone profound 
modification in consequence of this same imperial 
claim of worship. Cesar is the Beast and Cesar’s 
city is Babylon, drunk with the blood of saints. No 
longer any hope of living down slanders ; too late to 
talk of reciprocal loyalty. He has ridden forth to 
conquer, with the unseen army of heaven. Already 
to the prophet’s vision appears the end, and 
triumphantly he announces to the world the fatal 
1 Hort., Ep. Pet., 2. ? Apoc., xiii, 15-17. 
3 Ibid., ii. 13. 4 Ibid., i. 9. 
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and final fall of Babylon, the scarlet city of the seven 
hills. ‘“ How long, O Lord, how long ?” is the cry of 
the slaughtered saints beneath the altar. For the end 
is not yet, though, ‘“‘ behold I come quickly,” saith 
the Voice. To whatever extent portions of earlier 
Apocalypses may have been incorporated into the 
present work, “the whole standpoint is that of the 
closing years of the first century, when the Church 
knew herself to be entering upon a struggle of which 
she could not foresee the end, although of the 
victorious issue she entertained no doubt.’’? 


1 Swete, Apocalypse, p. cv. 


CHAPTER V 


THE POWER OF SUFFERING 


THE ORIGINS AND CAUSES OF PERSECUTION. 


THE position of Christians at the beginning of the 
second century shows us four lines along which per- 
secution may at any moment arise; and the history 
of the Church through this period shows how these 
four ways at times converged towards a great and 
general conflagration. 

1. There was, in the first place, the domestic 
difficulty. ‘A man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household,” the Saviour had predicted, and it was 
abundantly fulfilled. The divisions caused in family 
life by some members’ adoption of Christianity were 
a perpetual and inevitable source of strife and 
sorrow. St. Paul and Tertullian both picture for us 
the difficulties of a Christian married to an unbe- 
liever. The latter, with a fierce insistence, chuckles 
gloomily over the inevitability of the frequent col- 
lisions bound in such circumstances continually to 
occur between heathen practice and Christian con- 
viction. Addressing the Christian wife, he bids her 

IOI 
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view her heathen husband as an agent of his master 
the devil, to prevent her carrying out such duties as 
are laid upon the faithful. How can she satisfy the 
Lord if she has at her side Satan’s slave? If she 
has a station to keep, her husband will make an 
appointment to meet her at the baths; if a fast is 
to be observed, on the same day her husband has a 
feast. Nor will she escape observation if she use 
the sacred sign, or rise to pray, or taste the sacred 
elements before common food, all of which will tend 
to sorrow and suspicion.! 

A typical instance of the difficulties that Christians 
were called to encounter in this connection is sup- 
plied by the subject-matter of the second Apology 
of Justin. The dissolute wife of a dissolute husband 
had been converted to Christianity. First she 
attempted to persuade her husband into better 
things, but, as he persisted in his evil courses, she 
determined to seek divorce. At this juncture two 
friends of the husband intervened, and he himself 
held out hopes of amendment, whereupon she 
suffered herself to be overborne by their entreaties. 
The promised reform proved wholly illusory, and on 
learning that her husband had, while in Alexandria, 
plunged into even lower degradations, she sent him 
a formal writ of divorce. This was sufficient signal 
for the storm to break. The “good and noble” 
husband, by way of answer, accused his wife of 
Christianity. She succeeded in getting a petition 


1 Tert., Ad Ux., 4, 5. 
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granted to have the trial deferred till she had set 
her house in order. Meanwhile the husband managed 
to implicate his wife’s teacher,! and to secure his 
instant execution, together with two others, who, 
with impetuous courage, protested at the utter in- 
justice of the mock trial at which he was condemned. 
What was the end of this hateful business we are 
not told, nor whether Justin’s hot words of passionate 
protest availed aught in the matter. This, however, 
is worthy of attention. This Roman matron is 
plainly a lady of rank and birth. If she, being such 
an one, was exposed to so great peril, it is not hard 
to imagine the extent to which many of her humbler 
sisters must have been at the mercy of any slanderer 
or spiteful wretch whose unclean conduct and com- 
pany they could not do otherwise than repudiate. 
We hear also of slaves who yielded to the tempta- 
tion to give information against their Christian 
masters? that they might not lose an informer’s 
infamous reward (not always what they expected). 
We hear also of the contumax etiam adversus tormenta 
servorum fides, which the proud patrician chronicler 


1 A very similar instance occurs in the story of Thecla, 
whose bridegroom, infuriated by her conversion and the re- 
sults it entailed, denounced her teacher in the faith. 

2 Perhaps most notably in the case of the Christian martyrs 
at Lyons and Vienne: “ Moreover, some heathen servants of 
our people were continually being seized . . . who, snared by 
Satan, and in terror of the torments that they saw the saints 
suffer, and being further instigated by the soldiery, invented 
stories of Thyestean banquets and G£dipodean incests,” etc. 
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is constrained to reckon among the redeeming 
features of an evil time.! But all sense of security 
had departed; no one could tell whence an informer 
might spring, or whom of his own household he might 
not be cherishing to his own betrayal and destruction. 
“By father or by brother,” says Tertullian, ‘‘ most 
of us are betrayed to-day.”2 Nor is Justin’s witness 
otherwise. ‘If anyone is reproached for any offence 
by father or neighbour, son or friend, brother, 
husband or wife,” he had his ready remedy. No 
ties of family or friendship were too sacred to pre- 
vent the injured party seeking and satisfying his 
revenge by bringing a charge of Christianity against 
the unwelcome adviser or too outspoken friend.® 

Two further illustrations may be given, for, though 
they are taken from somewhat later sources, they 
supply admirable accounts of what we know hap- 
pened not once or twice within the limitations of 
our period. The first is taken from Celsus, and the 
warmth of Origen’s repudiation of the baser parts 

1 Tacitus, Hist. 1. 2. Compare and contrast ¥ustin, Apol., II. 
21: “Confessions extorted from slaves, women and children,” 
and Athanagorus, XXXV.: “And yet we have slaves, some 
more, some fewer, by whom we could not help being seen; 
but even of these not one has been found to invent such things 
against us,” 

2 Tert., Scorp., IX. and XI. Tertullian tells how a pro- 
curator of Cappadocia persecuted the Christians by way of 
wreaking his revenge on them for his wife’s conversion to the 
faith” (Ad Scap.,, iii.). 

3 Fust., Apol., II. 1. There is also a Fayum papyrus where 
a mother curses her son who has become a Christian. 
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of the indictment is a fair measure of the truth of 
a picture whose substantial accuracy he was unable 
to impugn. But in all probability the sarcastic 
suggestions (as to the vulgar birth and trade and 
antecedents of Christian propagandists), with which 
Origen waxes most indignant, constituted the truest 
part of the whole indictment when first framed. It 
is full of bitter hatred and all uncharitableness, but 
there is enough of truth and to spare in it to insure 
that malice should not miss the mark. “As we see, 
wool-workers and tanners, fullers and cobblers, people 
entirely uneducated and unpolished, do not venture 
in private houses to say a word in the presence of 
their employers, who are older and wiser than them- 
selves. But as soon as they get hold of young 
people and women as ignorant as themselves in 
private, they become wonderfully eloquent. You 
must follow us, they say, and not your own father 
or teachers; the latter are deranged and stupid, in 
the grip of silly prejudices. How can they conceive 
or carry out anything truly noble or good? Let the 
young people follow us, for so they will be happy, 
and make the household happy also. If they see, 
as they talk so, a teacher or intelligent person or the 
father himself coming, the timorous among them 
are sore afraid, while the more forward incite the 
young folk to fling off the yoke. ‘So long as you 
are with them,’ they whisper, ‘we cannot and will 
not impart any good to you; we have no wish to 
expose ourselves to their corrupt folly and cruelty, 
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to their abandoned sinfulness and vindictive tempers. 
If you want to pick up any good, leave your fathers 
and teachers. Come with your playmates and the 
women to the women’s apartments, or to the cob- 
bler’s stall, or to the fuller’s shop—then you will 
attain the perfect life!’ ’’? 

From the opposite standpoint we meet with a 
similar scene, told not with the glee of malicious 
satire, but in tones of the true and terrible dignity 
that is born of the tenderest pity. Perpetua’s poor 
father, worn and weary, pleaded with her to spare 
herself and him: “Oh, my daughter, pity my grey 
hairs; pity your father, if I am worthy to be called 
your father. If I am worthy to be called your 
father ; if with these hands I have tended you to 
the flower of age; if I have loved you above all your 
brothers, do not deliver me to disgrace and scorn of 
men. Regard your brothers ; regard your mother 
and your aunt; regard your son. Your death will 
be his also.”2 But tears and threats, crying and 
kisses, were alike of no avail. And her husband ? 
He cared little, and troubled less. He did not stir 
a finger to save his Christian wife. 

2. It would have been well for the Christians had 
their religious difficulties ended, as no doubt they 
often began, within the domestic circle. Unfor- 
tunately it became abundantly and increasingly clear 
that, unless Christians were to leave the world 


1 Origen, Contra Celsum, IIT. iv. (quoted both by Harnack, 
Mission and Expansion, and Westcott, The Two Empires). 
2 Acta Perpetue, v. 
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altogether, their life must ‘be one of perpetual 
protest. ‘“ Temporibus nostris auctore diabolo sic 
vitiata sunt omnia ut pene nihil sit quod absque 
idolatria transigatur”—if such language was pos- 
sible to Leo in the fifth century, we shall not be 
surprised at the difficulties that confronted Christians 
in the second, when consciences were yet more 
sensitive, and the entire fabric of society was per- 
meated and penetrated by the spirit and observances 
of an energetic and exaggerated idolatry. 

The whole of pagan private and public life was 
built up upon the recognition of gods many and 
lordsmany. It wasimpossible to eliminate references 
to such superstitions from the ordinary courtesies 
and conversations. Appropriate deities presided at 
every domestic anniversary or friendly gathering 
from the cradle to the grave. Public holidays were 
all connected with and consecrated by some religious 
observance, and some sort of recognition of poly- 
theism was inseparable from all public recreations 
or entertainments. What should be the attitude of 
a Christian surrounded by such snares? How could 
he walk in the world, and escape the stain of the 
world’s idolatry ? Ordinary politeness demanded a 
due measure of deference to a neighbour’s religious 
opinions, especially when dining at his table or 
sharing in his joys. Moreover, the avowal of 
Christianity would not only hurt the feelings of a 
friend, but endanger the life and happiness of him 
who confessed, perhaps also of those whom he held 
dearest upon earth. Prudence would naturally sug- 
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gest the needlessness of making oneself unduly con- 
spicuous by any ostentatious protests, or of allowing 
the scruples of an over-sensitive conscience to spoil 
the pleasure of the company by refusing to conform 
to what were, after all, society conventions rather 
than serious convictions. 

But the question was not so easily solved. For if 
some were glad to be quickly satisfied as to the 
propriety of their participation in such matters, a 
strict party regarded the least toleration of poly- 
theism as a practical surrender of the faith. The 
rigorists may have been in the minority, but they 
were decidedly aggressive; and when once the 
problem became a subject of open discussion, it was 
impossible for those in favour of a laxer view to act 
in accordance with their principles, lest their plea 
for toleration should be attributed to their own 
laxity of discipline. 

Meanwhile, as the second century advanced, all 
manner of difficulties had arisen as to trades which 
Christians might legitimately pursue, and public - 
offices which Christians could hold consistently 
with their profession. Tertullian is our great 
authority on this subject, and he has devoted a 
whole treatise to its consideration. Needless to say, 
he discusses the matter with customary severity and 
systematic completeness. 

Tertullian is convinced that ‘‘ the chiefest crime 
of all mankind, the crowning curse of the world, the 
one thing that cries for the judgment of God, is 
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idolatry.” He professes to believe that ‘‘ everything 
may be found in idolatry, as idolatry in everything,” 
and he proceeds to deal with the situation drastically. 
Some Christians apparently made their living by 
assisting in the manufacture of idols or of things 
appertaining to their worship. They did not them- 
selves worship these images, and they could not 
throw over their trade and lose their means of liveli- 
hood. Tertullian pours scorn on such prevarica- 
tions. The making of a thing precedes worshipping 
of it; not less clearly, therefore, is the making of it 
forbidden before its worshipping.? ‘‘ But we must 
live.” ‘‘Must you ?” says Tertullian. “‘ Why, pray?’’? 
Tertullian is no believer in “musts.” ‘‘ Necessity 
knows no law,” say we. It is his opinion that faith 
knows no necessities. On this subject Tertullian 
waxes eloquent. ‘ None of the Lord’s chosen ever 
said, ‘I have no means of livelihood.’ Faith fears 
not famine. Why should famine be feared more 
than any other death for the Lord’s sake? Faith 
has learned to care little for life: shall faith care 
much for food?’®> The actual makers of idols were 
not, as may easily be imagined, a very numerous 
class. But great numbers were employed in trades 
more or less connected with idolatrous possibilities. 
What of carpenters and joiners, goldsmiths and 
brass-workers, sculptors and engravers, decorators 
a De idol., 1. 2 Ibid., 4. 3 [bid., 5. 


4 De Cor. Mil., II. “ Status fidei non admittit necessitates. 
5 Tert., De Idol., 12. 
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and painters? At a moment’s notice, any of these 
may be required to repair or regild or repaint some 
image or temple. And no man cares to risk the loss 
of patronage. And conscience is easily beguiled 
when a considerable order is given; and I don’t think 
you can keep your hands unstained by idolatry.* 
Tertullian passes to consider the learned profes- 
sions. Schoolmastering is impossible. You have to 
teach the names and genealogies, the fables and 
festivals of heathen deities. Convention here also 
demands the observance of all kinds of curious and 
superstitious customs.? And, as he says elsewhere, 
our Lord Jesus Christ called Himself, not the Con- 
vention, but the Truth.2 The professor literarum is 
in as helpless a case. He cannot avoid disloyalty 
to Christ or the contamination of idolatry. How- 
ever, as we must have some sort of literature, it is 
right to learn, though wrong to teach. But who is 
to teach those that wish to learn? Tertullian does 
not explain. Astrology* and usury® are of course 
intolerable among men professing Christianity. 
Concerning heathen festivals, it is impossible to be 
too strict. To “rejoice with them that do rejoice” 
refers to brethren, not to heathen.® To “become all 
things to all men” does not leave us free to become 
heathen to heathen. We shall not then gain them, 
but lose our own souls.’ I know a brother whose 
1 Tert., De Idol., 8. 2 bid tO, 3 De Virg., Vel. 1. 


De Idol.,9. Cf. De Anima, 57. 5 Tbid., 11. 
©-Tbid., 13. Fs 7 [bid., 14. 
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slaves took advantage of his absence to decorate the 
house for some heathen festival: he was away when 
it was done, and was greatly annoyed on his return. 
But God punished him nevertheless in visions of the 
night season, for he holds masters accountable for 
the doings of their households.1 There remain for 
consideration the two professions by which a Roman 
of birth or education could rise to eminence, the 
camp and the courts. With reference to a soldier’s 
life, Tertullian has made up his mind that it is in- 
compatible with the Christian calling. How shall 
a soldier fight without a sword? and the Lord has 
wrested his weapon from him. For when He struck 
up the sword of Simon, He unbuckled every soldier’s 
belt for evermore.” 

As to holding public office, by all means let a 
Christian do so if he bears merely the title of the 
office ; af he does not sacrifice, or sanction sacrifice ; 
if he does not farm out the supply of sacrificial 
victims, delegate to others the care of the temples, 
or superintend their revenues ; 7f he neither provides 
nor presides at public shows ; zf he neither proclaims 
nor announces any festival; if he takes no single 
oath ; if he passes neither sentence of life nor death; 
if he neither pronounces nor prejudges punishment ; 
if he puts no man in bonds, in prison, or to 
torture ; 7f such abstention is at all conceivable, by 
all means let a Christian take public office.? 

There is a difference between common sins and 

1 De Idol., 15. 2 Ibid., 10. 3 Ibid., 17. 
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common sense, and if you live in the street of Isis, 
you cannot help giving your address. Nor can you 
avoid lying down or washing, because some people 
in their idolatrous imagination connect those things 
with imaginary deities.2 But beware of using the 
commonest expression which might be taken to 
imply even a conversational or conventional sanction 
of heathen gods. Ifa beggar blesses you by his gods 
for an alms, you are cursed of Christ.* If you retort 
too readily, you may forget to repudiate an idolatrous 
insinuation, and a heathen adjuration must be 
instantly objected to.4 ‘‘Such are the rocks and 
reefs, the straits and shoals of idolatry through 
which the ship of faith, her sails filled with the 
Spirit’s blessing, must steer her course. In her 
caution she shall find salvation; and in wonder and 
watchfulness, security.’’® 

Such is a brief synopsis of Tertullian’s famous 
treatise. It is, however, a witness to much else 
besides his views ; for his language makes it evident 
that he is dealing with a problem of long standing. 
The question is plainly not discussed for the first 
time in the pages of Tertullian. He is constrained 
to quote (in the hope of demolishing) some of the 
arguments employed on the other side. It is a 
remarkable fact that in nearly every case the party 
of toleration had already found one or more Scrip- 
tural parallels to justify the adoption of laxer views. 


1 De Idol., 20. 2 De Cor., 8. 3 De Idol., 22. 
# Thid.,23. 5 Thid,, 24. 
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It is remarkable, also, that the Church as a whole 
seems to have shrunk from a rigorist interpretation ; 
for the fierceness of Tertullian’s denunciation leaves 
us in no doubt that many of the practices and pro- 
fessions which he condemns were accorded surrepti- 
tious or even public and honourable recognition 
among the broader-minded members of the Christian 
community. On the other hand, the treatise makes 
it quite clear that public life gave countless oppor- 
tunities for compromise, which it needed a strong 
spirit to resist, and that many would prefer the less 
difficult and dangerous course of abstaining from this 
world’s pleasures and publicities. Such, indeed, we 
know to have been the case. Tatian desired neither 
a crown nor riches, and declined all office. Similarly, 
teste Tertullian, the Christian has no ambition for the 
curule chair.? Christians took the universe for their 
republic,? and any foreign land for their fatherland.4 

Who can wonder at the hatred such unpatriotic 
and social conduct inspired among the keener 
champions of the Empire? The Christians were 
known as dumb in public, and loquacious in thievish 
corners. It was an offence that they affected to 
despise all public positions and emblems of office.° 
Celsus predicted with some show of reason that the 
conversion of the Empire would insure its entire 

1 Tat, Orat. XI.: Thy orparnylay rapyrnua. It is quite 
unlikely that this refers to any particular preetorship. 

2 Apol., 42: “Christianus nec ediditatem affectat.” 

TINA Ais IGo}y, hor + Diogn., V. 5. 

5 Min. Fel. viii. 
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collapse.! A fierce and elaborate attack is directed 
against the Christians by /lius Aristides, a friend 
of the Emperor Marcus, and a follower of the old 
religion: “No men are more utterly incapable of 
co-operation in any useful purpose, while none are 
more clever in forcing their way into a family and 
setting the members at variance. They never think, 
nor speak, nor do anything fruitful for good. They 
add nothing to our festivals; they pay no honour to 
the gods; they give no counsels to our cities.” 

The Christians generally were credited with con- 
temptissima inertia,® and with infructuositas in negotiis. 
The latter charge is dealt with decisively by Tertul- 
lian.4 But his argument on this occasion plays 
havoc with his sentiments elsewhere expressed.® 
Moreover, it is particularly noticeable that the ad- 
missions made in the ‘‘ Apology ” (sometimes it must 
be confessed with an air of pardonable satisfaction) go 
far to show that in the ‘‘ De Idolatria” he is pleading 
for his own views, and in no sense representing the 
general feeling of the Church. For, despite his 
former protestations, he exclaims with a kind of 
gloomy glee: “We have filled the forum and the 
camp.”® In fact, Tertullian professes himself un- 
able to conceive how such a charge of isolation or 

1 Origen, Contra Cels., viii. 

2 Orat. XLVI. Lightfoot thinks that this tirade is directed 
against the Cynics. 

3 Suetonius, Domit., 15 (of Flavius Clemens, the Consul). 

4 Tert., Apol., 42. 

5 Tert., De Pallio, 5. 8 Apol., 37. 
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withdrawal from the world can possibly be brought 
against Christian people. ‘“ We are not Brahmans, 
or Indian gymnosophists, dwellers in forests and exiles 
from life. We share your forum and your market, 
your baths and shops, your bakeries and stables, and 
everything else required for the ordinary uses of 
common life. We sail with you, and with you serve 
as soldiers; we trade with you, and with you share 
our business, and publish the secrets of our success 
for your advantage.”’! After all, facts are sometimes 
the most radical critics; and evidence from many 
sources bears out the accuracy of the statements 
of the ‘“ Apology,” rather than the impassioned and 
isolated suggestions of the treatise on idolatry. Yet 
it cannot be denied that the language of Tertullian 
himself gave ample scope for the charge which he so 
ably and energetically rebuts.? 

There is one class of persons, Tertullian admits, 
who have every right to complain of the barrenness 
of Christians. The purveyors of those trades that 
batten upon the immoralities and indecencies, the 
passions and superstitions of the mob are perfectly 
justified in their lamentations on this score: ‘‘ His 
infructuosus esse magnus fructus est.’’? 

1 Apol., 42. 

2 We may compare especially De Pallio, 5, and Minucius 
Felix, 12: “With your silly scruples you keep away from 
honourable recreations, you do not patronize the public shows, 
you take no part in processions; public banquets and the 


sacred contests you put away from you.” 
3 Tert., Apol., 43. 
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It is a curious coincidence to find at the close of 
the second century the same complaint against 
Christianity that figured so largely at its opening. 
“Certainly,” writes Pliny, commenting on the result 
of his repressive measures, ‘“ there can be no doubt 
that the temples which were almost deserted have 
begun to be frequented . . . and a sale is found for 
the fodder of victims, for which, up to this time, 
scarcely any purchaser could be found.”+ The 
spread of Christianity could not fail to cause serious 
menace to such trades and temporal interests as 
were involved in the maintenance of idolatry.? 

Reference has been made in an earlier chapter 
to the reports of unspeakable atrocities which the 
credulity of the crowd caught up as unimpeachable 
evidence of Christian abominations. The silent yet 
eloquent witness of a Christian life must have been 
hateful to many a pagan; and everywhere the 
Christians were rewarded with hatred for their good- 
will. Men are usually charitable enough to seek or 
to invent an excuse for their lack of charity, and it 
was a source of satisfaction to believe impossible 
stories about the Christians, that one might persist 
in unreasonable hatred. The demand for persecu- 
tion thus took on the colour of a moral crusade. 
Thus, while persecution on legal or political grounds 
tended to enlist popular sympathy on the side of 

1 Plin., Ep., 97+ 

2 Cf. Acts xvi. 19, xix. 27. Also Tert., Apol., 42. Certe 


templorum vectigalia quotidie decoquunt : stipes quotusquisque 
jam jactat. 
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those who preferred death for conscience’ sake to 
compliance with a technical formality, the new form 
of persecution ‘‘professed to be the protest of 
violated humanity against a sect guilty of outrageous 
crimes.”’} 

Moreover, their worship was altogether peculiar— 
no images, no temples, everything dark and dismal,? 
secret whisperings and nightly gatherings. The 
whole thing was capable of the worst possible 
construction. There could be no doubt as to their 
atheism and anarchism. It must be some magical 
business. Quite serious and sensible people believed 
that by their magical arts they were the cause of all 
manner of catastrophes and calamities. And the 
Christians themselves were the lowest of the low, all 
sorts of dissolute and suspicious characters. Hence 
the most trivial occurrence might fan into fury the 
smouldering flames of popular hatred and hostility. 
** Some unusual incident—a child strayed from home, 
as we have heard in the case of the Eastern Jews, even 
in our time—would suddenly give shape to the horrible 
fancies by which men had been haunted, and then 
wild, popular violence would usurp the place of law.’’? 
‘‘Christianos ad leonem,” was already a common 
cry in Tertullian’s time.* Thus it comes to pass, to 


1 Cf. Westcott, The Two Empires, 81. 
2 Cf. Tert.,De Scorp., VII. : “ Funesta religio, lugubres ritus, 
ara rogus, pollinctor sacerdos.” 
3 Westcott, The Two Empires, 80. 
Apol., 40; De Spect., 27; De Ex., 12; De Resurr., 23. 
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quote once more the words of the rhetorician and 
apologist, that, whether the Tiber washes the walls 
of Rome, or the Nile fails to wash the fields of 
Egypt; whether the heavens stand still or the earth 
be moved, in famine or in pestilence, straightway 
they shout, “Christianos ad leonem.” Whereto 
Tertullian adds with a stinging shaft of splendid 
sarcasm, ‘‘Tantos ad unum?” (So many all to 
one ??). 

Who can wonder that a sect professing this vile 
and mischievous superstition should be detested, not 
so much for their crimes, as for their general and 
grievous hatred of mankind ?? 

Amid such popular persecutions many bore brave 
witness to their master and won the crown. Such 
outbreaks of popular feeling might occur at any 
moment. They were neither officially regulated nor 
officially recognized. The names of persecuted 
and persecutors are not recorded, but Eusebius 
gives a true picture of the situation when he speaks 
of perpetual demonstrations of popular hostility 
passing into more or less clearly defined and de- 
veloped persecutions in different cities and provinces 
of the Empire.® 


1 Apol., 40, a Tae,, AT, SY 

3 Eusebius E. H., III., 32. pepuxds cal kara modes €& érava- 
ordcews Ohuwy Tov Kad? nudv Karéxer Nbyos dvaxwOjvar Suwyudr. 

It may be of interest to mention some allusions to these 
widespread and continual outbreaks of popular persecution 
which took place at about this time (circa a.D. 120), and the 
names of some of the more eminent victims : 
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3. Religious reasons did not co-operate power- 
fully among the causes of persecution, but we may, 
perhaps, discern two forms of manifestation of 
religious sentiment actively hostile to the new 
faith. 

(a) It might not have been expected that the 
advance of Christianity would have provoked any- 
thing more than a half-hearted opposition from the 
avowed adherents of the polytheistic worships. But 
to attack a religion is to insure its defence, and if 
the attack is conducted with every circumstance of 
contumely, we may be certain that the defenders will 
not be wanting in a species of acrimonious enthusiasm. 
Moreover, the more surely a religion is discredited, 
the more deeply does it resent the publication of its 
disgrace. There is no more certain manner of 
courting hostility than to call attention to what is 
already manifest; nor is anything more irritating 
than the reiteration of the obvious. The more an 





(a) Symeon, son of Clopas, Bishop of Jerusalem (Hegeippus 
apud Eus., H. E., III. 32). 

(6) Ignatius. His martyrdom ascribed to his desire to con- 
firm waverers in a general persecution (Ign., Mart., 2). 

(c) Zosimus and Rufus and others from Philippi (Polycarf, 
Ad Phil., 9). 

(ad) Vigorous persecution in Asia under Arrius Antonnius 
(Tert., Ad Scap., 5). 

(e) Persecutions which Justin had witnessed himself 
(Apol., II. 12). 

(f) Of course, those also who suffered in connection with 
the proceedings before and after Pliny’s letter, 
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argument is heard, the more it is hated (especially 
if it cannot be answered). The more frequent the 
exposure, the more furious the enmity. 

It must be admitted that the Christians betrayed 
not the slightest anxiety to make terms with pagan 
religions. They showed not the least sympathy 
with polytheism in any shape or form. The 
Apologists made mercilessly merry over the in- 
consistencies, immoralities, and impossibilities of 
idolatry. 

Justin may be taken as a typical example. Great 
sections. of his “ Apology” are devoted to an exhaus- 
tive exposure of polytheism. In the first place, he 
endeavours to rouse the moral consciousness of his 
readers against the contemptible creatures that pass 
for heathen gods. How can we pray to those whom 
the poets praise? Their poetry excels their piety ; 
and their labours have succeeded only in decking 
out polytheism with the huge and hideous parapher- 
nalia of disgusting and demoralizing fables and 
mythologies. 

Secondly, it is impossible to suppress a sneer at 
the degrading objects of idolatrous reverence. Some 
worship trees and others rivers, some cats and others 
mice (what an opportunity for monotheistic sarcasm!), 
some crocodiles, and others all manner of brutes. 
Some sacrifice to beasts as to gods, others sacrifice 
those same beast-gods as victims to other gods, who 
in their turn are ridiculed and repudiated by yet 

1 Fustin, Apol., I. 4, 21, 23, 25; II. 14. Cf. Dial., 67. 
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another set of pious polytheists. Besides which, 
think of the origin of the deities offered to the 
worship of the faithful pagan. Any vessel which 
has served some shameful or dishonourable purpose 
in domestic use will furnish satisfactory material 
for the making of a god. Consider the cutting and 
clipping, the carving and chiselling, the banging and 
beating, required for the operation.1. Never mind, 
you’ve got a god out of a broken basin; and deity is 
disclosed in a dilapidated bedstead. 

And the subsequent proceedings of idolatry are 
marked by impiety not less ludicrous. Do be careful 
not to knock the god down! And really it’s too 
bad—you’ve forgotten his dinner! And you mustn't 
leave him alone for a moment. He wants a nurse 
or warder to look after him, to pick him up when he 
falls, and get his meals ready, and prevent naughty 
men from running off with him, chopping him up 
for firewood, or melting him for money. But we 
have learned that no material gifts from men are 
needed by the Almighty, who Himself is the Giver 
of all good things, and the Receiver of those who 
follow Him in temperance and justice and loving 
kindness.” 

It must be admitted that this line of attack was 
somewhat conventional and jejune. The prophets 
had been quite as sarcastic and severe centuries 


1 Fustin, Apol.,I.9. Cf. Diogn., 2; Tert., Apol., XIV. Ps. 
Just. ad Grzecos, passim. 
* Fustin, Apol., I. 9, 10, 
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before. The philosophers were full of jests at the 
expense of the popular religion. The stage held the 
gods up to public ridicule, while the schools dis- 
sected them in private. But the Apologists must 
have found their line of argument immensely 
popular, else it would have been impossible for 
them to revert to it again and again with such force 
and frequency. Besides which, it was extraordinarily 
effective as an argumentum ad hominem. 

These people, so loud in their horror of Christian 
worship—how stood the case with them? Even the 
philosophers, for all their private and even public 
denunciations, had patched up some kind of truce 
and treaty with popular polytheism, with its beast- 
worship, and filthy fables, and conscious impostures, 
which imposed on none. Philosophy, too, stood 
convicted of polytheism, and religious ideals were 
readily identified, if they were not really identical, 
with irreligious idolatry. 

Thirdly, it was not sufficient merely to laugh the 
old gods out of court. The manner of their worship 
might be supremely ridiculous; but the very persist- 
ence of such irrational and irreligious systems made 
it necessary to postulate the existence of some dark 
power behind them, which blinded the eyes of men, 
and bowed down their backs continually. Moreover, 
how was it that adherents of those false faiths were 
able to afflict with every kind of torment and tribula- 
tion the true people of God? The power of poly- 

1 Cf. esp. Is. xli, 
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theism in the world to persecute those not of this 
world required some adequate reason to account for 
so strange a phenomenon. The Apologists found 
a sufficient explanation in the hypothesis that the 
gods of the heathen were not mere phantoms of the 
imagination, but real spirits,) inimical to all that 
was good and pure in man,? and implacably opposed 
to the spread of Christian truth, the light of which 
should drive their dark superstitions from the field, 
and compel them to surrender the shameful sway 
they had, by malicious means and foul, exercised too 
long over the miserable race of men.? These demons 
entered into idolatrous images, and gave their names 
and shames, and forms and frames to heathen deities.* 
This theory of the real nature and origin of the 
heathen deities made Christians realize that they 
wrestled not with flesh and blood, but with princi- 
palities and powers, with the world rulers of dark- 
ness, with spiritual hosts of wickedness in heavenly 
places. It invested the struggle with polytheism 
with a religious character and a tremendous dignity. 
For the Leader of the Christians was their Lord, 
and on His behalf they did battle with the demons 


1 Justin suggests that they were the offspring of wicked 
angels (Apol., II. 5). 

2 Apol., I. 27. A terrible picture. 

3 Apol., I. 5. Thus possessed, the Romans are to some 
extent excused for their hatred of Christians. 

4 Apol., I.9. They also inspired the fables and fictions of 
the poets (Apol., I. 23). 

5 Eph. vi. 12. 
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that lured and lurked not merely in temples, but in 
every single act and place of common life.? 

The deities, then, were the demons, and Christ 
Himself had sore work to cast them out. How 
much more, then, must the saints suffer in the 
struggle! Chief of these demons was Satan himself.? 
They had done Socrates to death? They had 
murdered the Lord of Life. Everywhere they 
stirred up prejudice and persecution against the 
Christian commonwealth. Even within the Church 
they turned truth to error, perverting believers and 
inspiring heretics with a deadly determination to 
corrupt the purity of the Word.’ Their one care 
and concern is to keep men from the truth and 
liberty of Christ.® 

To reveal the Cross is to raise the Crescent. The 
very fierceness of the attack provoked a ferocious 
defence. Moreover, the Christians, by carrying the 
assault from the sphere of ridicule to that of religion, 
actually imported into paganism a certain religious 
fervour to which its champions had hitherto been 
strangers. The latter now stood forth as the 
champions of traditional faith against a sect which 
threatened to overthrow all religion and all rever- 


E.g., Tert., De Idol., passim. 
2 Apol.; I. 28. 
s"Apol. 2. 53 (1. ro, 
* For prejudice cf. esp. Ap., I. ro. For persecutions, 
Ap, las) F2 sella dos 
5 Apol., I. 26, 56. Cf. II. 8. 
STA Pols el. a58: 
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ence.’ In earlier days Christians were charged with 
superstition.2. Now the charge was of atheism.? 
The belief of Christians in a God incomprehensible 
and invisible, anywhere and everywhere to be wor- 
shipped and glorified by the faithful,‘ resulted in an 
entire dispensing of those normal and _ natural 
accessories of worship which had hitherto been 
universally regarded as indispensable. . Without 
temples and images, without priests and beasts, the 
heathen mind could not contemplate any official 
system or Divine sanction of religious service. 
Moreover, the conduct of Christians on the 
occasion of pagan celebrations and anniversaries 
seemed to the average religiously-minded polytheist 
to indicate an entire absence of any religious feeling 


1 Cf. Fust., Apol., Il. 3 (a passage strangely overlooked by 
historians, and even omitted by Otto in his admirable indices). 
Crescens, the Greek philosopher, dypuocla karapaprupel ds dbedr 
kal docBav xpioriavdv dvrwy. Cf. Ep. Lugd. et Vien. : dr pundev 
&Ocov unde doeBés éorw év uty. 

2 The scanty remains of Roman literature are remarkable 
for quite an extraordinary unanimity as to the superstitious 
character of Christianity, and for quite an astonishing fecundity 
in inventing epithets applicable to the superstition. Thus: 


Superstitio exitiabilis (Tacitus, Annal., XV. 44). 
nova et malefica (Suet., Nero, 16). 
prava et immodica (Plin., Ep., 97). 
vana et demens (Min. Fel., 9). 


” 
” 


” 


3 Fust., Apol., 1.16, 13); 11.3; also 1. 10, and Dial. 17 and 
108. Cf. Suet., Dom., XII. 2; Arist., 15; Athenag., Leg., 4; 
Tert., Apol., X. Ep. Lugd. et Vien., ut supra. Also Polycarp’s 
impressive answer to this charge (Mart. Polyc., 8). 

4 Acta Mart.,5; Fust., 3. 
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whatsoever. Occasionally the enthusiasm of a 
convert passed all bounds, and he felt constrained to 
testify in the most public manner his abhorrence and 
contempt of some idolatrous proceeding or proces- 
sion. The general sense of the Church did not 
commend such displays; but very few that witnessed 
them would have cared to condemn them either. 

But the behaviour of ordinary Christians was 
quite sufficiently offensive. Apparently it was quite 
de rigueur, should a Christian happen to pass by a 
temple at the time of sacrifice, to spit out the altar- 
smoke and puff away the sacrificial fumes.! 

When once the popular imagination under the 
pressure of the Christian attack identified Christi- 
anity with revolutionary atheism, and the continu- 
ance of paganism with the cause of true religion, we 
can see that a new and real religious sentiment was 
enlisted to overthrow the new and real religion.” 

(0) Far more serious was the religious difficulty 
encountered in Judaistic opposition to the faith. 
Here the enemy was not only without but within the 
Church. The history of Judaism within the Church 
after the Apostolic Age derives its main interest from 
the Tiibingen theory of ecclesiastical evolution, 
erected on this flimsy foundation. It must be con- 


1 Tert., De Idol., 11. 

2 Harnack, contending that the Apologists concerned them- 
selves mainly with the official world of gods, suggests that 
household superstitions seemed to them too unimportant for 
attack, and that on this point they made a great miscalculation. 
Dormitat Homerus? Can he have forgotten Tert., Apol., 13? 
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sidered in its place. As, however, it cannot be said 
to have any bearing on the subject of persecutions, 
we may confine our attention to the Judaistic opposi- 
tion from professed opponents. We have already 
traced the origin and growth of that violent aversion 
to Christianity among the Jews which rapidly 
ripened with increasing intensity into uncom- 
promising opposition. But the general supposition 
that, after the close of the Apostolic era, the Jews 
ceased, because they were powerless, to persecute the 
Churches is altogether mistaken. In the Fourth 
Gospel, ‘‘the Jews” have become a synonym for the 
enemies of Christ, so irremediable is the sin of the 
Great Rejection. The rebellion of Barcochba 
fostered a yet more furious and frantic hatred 
against Christians, who declined to curse Christ and 
march to ruin under the banner of a false Messiah.! 
In the service of the synagogues these unpatriotic 
apostates were duly and daily cursed.” After the 
ruthless annihilation of the rebels, the devastation of 
Palestine, the destruction and desecration of the 
Holy City, the animosity of the Jews against the 
Christians was redoubled. They organized a syste- 
matic propaganda to hinder by every possible means 
the progress of the Gospels. They did not even 
hesitate to employ the phraseology or methods of 
Christian missionaries to assist them in combating 


1 Cf. Fustin, Apol., I. 31. 
2 And thus and then Christ was Himself cursed. Cf. ¥ust., 
Dial,, 16, 47, 96, 108, 117, 137. 
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more effectively the spread of Christian missions. A 
new band of Jewish Apostles went out into all the 
world, to unmake disciples of every nation. Two 
striking passages of Justin Martyr may be quoted in 
illustration. ‘‘ After Christ’s death,” says he, “ not 
only did the Jews not repent of their evil deeds, but 
sent out carefully chosen men! from Jerusalem into 
all the earth, saying that an atheistic sect of Chris- 
tians had made its appearance, and detailing all those 
charges which are now commonly and ignorantly 
made against us. Consequently you are guilty not 
only of your own but of the world’s wicked and 
unjust treatment of us. And Isaiah is right when he 
says, ‘ Through you the name of God is blasphemed 
among the nations.’”? Later in the argument he 
reverts to this anti-Christian activity. ‘‘ Not only 
did you not repent when you learned that He was 
risen from the dead, but, as I said before, you 
appointed chosen men and sent them into the whole 
world, proclaiming that an atheistic and anarchical 
sect has taken its rise from Jesus, a Galilean 
deceiver.” Eusebius has preserved an ancient but 
anonymous corroboration of Justin’s testimony. 
“We find in the histories of the ancients that the 
priests and presbyters of the Jews of Jerusalem in- 
dicted letters and despatched them to the Jews in all 


1 exnexrods éxreEduevor recalls both Christian phraseology and 
Hebrew idiom. 

2 Fust., Dial., 17. Cf. 117, an allusion to the same quotation 
in the same connection. 

3 Dial., 108. 
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countries, slandering the doctrine of Christ as a fresh 
and God-forsaken heresy, and charging them by 
epistles (v.J. by apostles) not to receive it. 

And their apostles with these formal epistles scoured 
the whole earth, covering our doctrine of the Saviour 
with slander. And even to this day the Jews call 
those who bear encyclical despatches from their 
rulers by the name of apostles.” ! 

The programme of these emissaries was twofold. 
In the first place, they exerted themselves to give their 
own account of Jesus. ‘‘ We crucified Him; but His 
disciples by night stole the body from the tomb, where 
He had been laid when He was taken down from the 
Cross, and now delude men into the belief that He 
is risen from the dead and ascended into heaven.” ? 

But they did not stop at the credulity of believers; 
the baser and bitterer spirits stopped without scruple 
to fling filth at the Cradle and the Cross. The 
Jewish informant of Celsus is, according to Harnack, 
a more lifelike Jew than the Trypho of Justin’s 
peaceful disputation, and from him we can learn the 
dirty details of this sordid story. The woman that 
bore Him was an adulteress. The woman that in- 
vented the Resurrection was a liar or a lunatic.® 

1 Euseb. in Jes., XVIII. 1. 2 Fust., Dial., 108, 

3 Origen. Contra Cels., I. 28, and II. 55. The Resurrection 
rests on the evidence of a rdpocrpos. How strangely modern 
(or, shall we say of the modern, how strangely antiquated !), 
cf. Renan, Vie de Jésus, “ pouvoir divin de l’amour ! moments 


sacrés, ou la passion d’une hallucinée donne au monde un 


Dieu resuscité !” 
9 
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Born as a bastard, He was condemned as a criminal 
to merited execution. His real father was one 
Panthera, a heathen soldier, ‘a striking proof of 
their hatred for One who did not deserve to be 
hated, but a striking proof also that they did not 
believe Him to be the Son of Joseph.” Other Jews 
professed to regard Jesus as a sorcerer and suicide.” 

These, however, are not the arguments of Trypho ; 
but then, Trypho is somewhat exceptional. Prob- 
ably Justin would have felt these unfeeling and 
unfounded calumnies too painful for repetition, too 
pitiful for refutation. ‘‘I pray you, brothers, speak 
not any evil word against the Crucified, by whose 
stripes all may be, even as we are, healed. Cast 
no reproach upon the Son of God, nor in obedience 
to your Pharisaic teachers mock at the King of 
Israel. ... For if he that toucheth even God’s 
rebellious children, toucheth, as it were, the apple of 
the Father’s eye, what of him that with rough touch 
and rude handleth the Beloved Son?”?® It is 
pleasant to read that those to whom this dignified 
rebuke was addressed, by an eloquent silence betrayed 
a noble shame. 

The more serious Jews‘ admitted much of the 
Christian contention, nor did they deny the moral 
power of the Christian life. But they of all the 

1 Bigg, Origin of Christianity, 39. 

2 Acta Pionii, xiii. 

3 Fust., Dial., 137, 

* Not all could be persuaded to take this most serious 
subject seriously. Cf. Dial, 9: xAevdoartes kai émuoxdparres, 
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nations of the world possessed two jewels the most 
. precious—the pride of the past and the promise 
of the future. And Christianity seemed at one 
blow to deprive them both of their inheritance and 
their ideal. They would not be persuaded to 
surrender the sacred Scriptures, or hold as hopeless 
the golden hope of Israel. Accordingly they joined 
issue with the Christians on the double question 
whether Christ had really fulfilled and abolished the 
Law, and whether he had fulfilled and accomplished 
the Prophets. The Christian attitude towards the 
precepts and promises of the Old Dispensation must 
receive separate and systematic treatment. Here it 
may be sufficient to point out that on the whole 
it was the intellectual and theoretical side of 
the claims of Christianity that was the real diffi- 
culty with the religious Jew. Least of all could he 
conceive how One who fell so immeasurably short of 
Messianic expectations could be regarded as the 
fulfiller of the ancient prophecies and the heaven- 
sent King of Israel.! A further difficulty was felt in 
reconciling the doctrine of the Divinity of Jesus with 
the strict and sublime monotheism which the experi- 
ence and illumination of centuries had driven into 
the heart of Jewish life, and creed, and worship.’ 
Justin, even when most controversial, is distinctly 
conciliatory. To devote two days to a discussion is 


1 To prove that despite all seeming this was really so, is 
the object of Justin’s Dialogue. 
2 Cf. Dial., 50 and 56. 
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a compliment to the ability and integrity of the 
adversary. To commit the debate to writing must 
be regarded as a yet greater courtesy, for how much 
more than two days must have been given to the 
written work, when the protagonists had left the 
stage, when the pleasant prospect of a rhetorical 
victory—nay, of a theological triumph—no longer 
braced the combatants to keen and colossal efforts, 
when nothing was left save the dry and dull record- 
ing of a lengthy and laborious disputation! Yes, 
Justin on the whole is anxious to conciliate. And 
he is not only courteous; he tries to be kind and 
considerate as well. He does not decline or disdain 
to call his Jewish antagonists his brethren.’ More 
than once he insists on the possibility of repentance 
and return, and appeals almost affectionately to his 
listeners to avail themselves of such opportunities to 
the utmost.?. Nothing could be more happy or 
refined than the conclusion of the famous Dialogue. 
“They departed, with a prayer that I might be 
protected on my voyage and from all evil. I too 
prayed for them and said: ‘There is no better 
prayer that I could frame for you, gentlemen, than 
that you, realizing that by this means alone is 
human wisdom given, might arrive at the same 
conclusion we have reached ourselves, and confess 
that Jesus is the Christ of God.’ ’’? 

How different from this conciliatory spirit is the 


4 Dials, 137- 2 E.g., Dial., 109 and 137. 
SWialey 1a. 
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attitude of the writer of the Epistle of Barnabas, 
where the Jews are blamed for having from the 
beginning allowed themselves to be blinded by an 
evil angel to the true significance of their Scriptures ! 
How different, again, is the Epistle of Diognetus ! 
“ Their scruples, and sabbaths, and superstitions are 
ridiculous, and unworthy of any consideration.” } 
Their service and sacrifice are one mass of “impiety,”’ 
“profanity,” “absurdity,” and “folly.” ‘Christians 
are therefore right in holding aloof from the common 
silliness and error of the Jews, and from their exces- 
sive fussiness and pride.’’? 

We can hardly be surprised that the Jews sought 
a discreditable retaliation by endeavouring to brand 
promiscuously everything and everybody Christian 
as utterly abominable; and thus the Jewish emis- 
saries arrived at the second part of their programme. 
Controversy passed into calumny. If the belief of 
the Christians was odious, their life was no better. 
A despicable creed was matched by a disreputable 
character. The Jews were numerous and powerful 
in all the great cities of the Empire. Everywhere 
they inaugurated a campaign of slanderous libels 
against the brethren. By such means they achieved 
a twofold result, not only fanning into flame popular 
prejudice and passion, but also compelling the 
government officially to recognize the difference be- 
tween Jew and Christian. It is more than doubtful 
whether the imperial authorities would ever have 

1 Ep. ad Diog., 4. PUNO As 
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troubled to grasp the distinction but for the officious 
intervention of the Jews. Had the latter abstained 
from such a display of animosity, the whole course 
of history would have been changed, for the cautious 
and experienced statesmen of Rome dreaded religious 
conflict ; and though, looking back, we can see that 
a trial of strength between ‘“‘ the two Empires ”! was 
inevitable, yet it was the Jews who precipitated the 
crisis. Else it might have been so long delayed 
that, the powers and resources of the belligerents 
being more evenly balanced, it must have come in 
some form other than in the storm and stress of 
proscription and persecution. 

We are not left in the dark as to the doings of the 
Jews in these matters. They slung their slanders 
broadcast among the rabble, who greedily devoured 
such fare. ‘‘ You are the authors,” says Justin, ‘‘ of 
all the evil prejudices against that Just One, and 
against us who are sprung from Him.”? In the 
repeated references to envy, to which Clement of 
Rome attributes the Neronian persecution, scholars 
of every school have seen an indication of the Jewish 
origin of that fearful outbreak.’ Tertullian tells us 


1 Westcott’s famous phrase. 2 Dial., 17. 

3 da gHrov. Five times does Clement insist that it was 
through envy and jealousy the pillars of the Church were 
persecuted and contended with death. Peter through un- 
righteous envy ... through envy and strife Paul received the 
reward of endurance. To these were joined a vast multitude 
of the elect, victims of envy ... through envy women, maids 
and servants were tortured... . (Clem. Rom., 5 and 6). For 
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how the populace of Carthage was regaled by a 
picture emanating from a renegade Jew,! which pur- 
ported to be a representation of the God of the 
Christians. It had the ears of an ass, and one foot 
had a cloven hoof. It carried a book, and wore a 
gown. This gross caricature was a subject of grand 
cachinnation among the discerning and refined popu- 
lace of Carthage.? It was unreservedly accepted as 
an accurate version : “ Credidit vulgus Judzo. Quid 
enim aliud genus seminarium est infamiz nostre ?’’? 
Tertullian sums up the situation in a vivid and 
remembered phrase: “ Synagogze Judezorum fontes 
persecutionum.’’# 

Under cover of the popular indignation, of which 
they were themselves the cause, the Jews were able 
to make some atonement for their political inability 
to inflict upon Christians disgrace and death. “ You 
have no power to lay hands on us yourselves, owing 
to your Roman rulers. But as often as any oppor- 
tunity has offered, you have not scrupled so to do.’’® 
More than once does Justin repeat the charge: 
** Still are your hands stretched out to the doing of 





this envy as the abiding and characteristic sentiment of the 
Jews in reference to Christ first, then to the faith and followers 
of Christ, cf. ““He perceived that for envy the Chief Priests 
had delivered Him up” (Mark xv. 10; Matt. xxvii. 18). “ The 
Jews filled with envy” (Acts xiii. 45, xvii. 5), “Some preach 
Christ even of envy and strife” (Phil. i. 15). 

1 Tert,, Ad Nat., I. 14. 

2 Tert., Apol., 16, and Ad Nat., I. 14. 

3 Tert., ibid. * SCOLP ey ke 6 Fust., Dial., 16, 
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evil. Not content with Messiah’s murder, you hate, 
and, when you can, kill us also.”’! 

Much might be forgiven to the fury of Barcochba’s 
wild revolt.2_ In Jerusalem, also, the Jews procured 
the martyrdom of Symeon, Bishop of Jerusalem, by 
accusing him to the sovereign power of treasonable 
designs, but here the national feeling rushed deep 
and rapid. A more tragic circumstance supplies 
the justification of Justin’s charge. At the martyr- 
dom of Polycarp the Jews made common cause 
with the heathen mob, and betrayed incredible and 
indecorous anxiety to share in the sorry work. 
‘And such is their wont,” runs the sad comment.‘ 
The Jews also procured the burning of the body in 
the place of its Christian burial, alleging the scan- 
dalous suggestion that the Christians might abandon 
the faith of the Crucified, and worship their new 
martyr.° 

The whole narrative is worthy of close attention, 
with reference to the conflict of Christian and Jew in 
the second century—first, as witnessing to the power 
of the Jews in the provincial cities, and to the pressure 
they were able to exert, even over important officials ; 
and secondly, as testifying to the grand and gracious 
forbearance of the persecuted Christians. There is 

1 Dial., 133 ; cf. also zbid., 110, and Apol., I. 31. 

2 POL last. 

3 Eus., H., III. 32. In fact, because of this national ex- 
citement, the Romans thought it well to turn and rend the 


accusers also. 
4 Mart, Polyc., 12, 13. SJ iid.B7. 
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no word of bitterness, no hint of malice, no desire 
for revenge, no railing for railing; but in words of 
tenderness and truth, sublimely beautiful, they con- 
fess their faith in Jesus, Saviour of sinners and King 
of saints. 

4. Having considered the domestic difficulties, the 
social collisions and popular prejudices, and, finally, 
the religious reasons which led to the counting of 
the Christians as sheep appointed to be slain, we 
come now to take up the terrible tale of political 
persecution. It will perhaps be the better and wiser 
part first to sketch the steps by which the Church 
and Empire were brought into irreconcilable and 
irremediable antagonism, and then to state and 
discuss such reflections as may seem capable of 
reasonable inference from the facts. 

We have already noticed the persecutions asso- 
ciated with the names of Nero and Domitian. From 
such information as we possess, it seems quite clear 
that at this stage the imperial authorities were still 
experimentalizing as to their attitude towards Chris- 
tianity. No fixed rule was yet laid down, no general 
principle established! Speaking quite generally, 
the Government had taken up the persecution of 
Christians in deference to public feeling. The 
extermination of this pestilential sect seemed a little 
matter, and, as it was demanded by continual clamour 
in the interests of religious and political security, 


1 Cf. Trajan’s Answer to Pliny: “In universum aliquid quod 
quasi certam formam habeat constitui non potest.” 
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Rome was ready to take up the tiny task of crushing 
Christianity. So they started, but soon found them- 
selves embarked upon an infinitely more serious 
matter than they had supposed. Only a slight 
investigation was sufficient to reveal the existence 
of a widespread organization. Secret meetings of 
members were continually being held in utter 
defiance of all imperial decrees.1 Finally, Chris- 
tians, when brought to bay, actually refused to per- 
form the customary ceremonies required of all loyal 
subjects of the Emperor. In the eyes of all, and 
by consent of all, they stood forth self-convicted of 
high treason.” 

This will go far to explain the curious paradox in 
the history of these persecutions. The State was at 
the first reluctant to persecute. For two centuries 
it was on the whole inclined to protect rather than 
persecute. At the least and lowest, it may be said 
with truth that the State strove to restrain or, at any 
rate, to regulate the fury of popular outbreaks. In 
other words, the State sought the justification of its 
own intervention in the compelling force of public 
opinion. Now the strange thing is this: that in 
proportion as the State became deprived of that sup- 


1 The uncompromising severity with which all clubs and 
collegia, even of the most innocent character, were suppressed 
by imperial decree made it from the outset in the highest 
degree unlikely, if not incredible, that the Christian congrega- 
tions would be secure from molestation. 

2 Tert., Apol., 10: “ Sacrilegii et majestatis rei convenimur, 
summa hzec causa, immo tota est,” 
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port, so much the more was it driven to persecute 
vigorously on its own account. For when once the 
treasonable character of Christianity had been 
established to the satisfaction of the State, it 
became utterly intolerable to the authorities to 
allow public opinion to come round on the Christian 
side. Such sympathy constituted a serious menace 
to the State, and yet towards the end of the second 
century it was being increasingly and impressively 
bestowed.! Might not the spread of such views 
argue lack of vigilance on the part of the provincial 
governor? Would it not justify the State in sanc- 
tioning yet severer measures to stamp out these silent 
and subtle enemies that were in the way to win the 
world, that had first cried out for their execution and 
extermination? The multitude might own itself 
mistaken, but that was not the custom of the State. 
Rome prided herself on a policy »oth clear and con- 
sistent ; however reluctantly she might have under- 
taken the task, she was resolved to carry it to a 
successful conclusion. She would finish what she 
had begun, even if those that had instigated her to 
inaugurate such a system failed her now. Thus, the 

1 We may refer (in addition to what will be said later as to 
the effects of martyrdom) to two significant passages of 
Tertullian, Ad Nat., I. 4: “Quo more etiam nobis soletis, 
Bonus vir Lucius Titius, tantum quod Christianus; item 
alius. Ego miror Caium Seium gravem virum factum Chris- 
tianum.” Also Scorp., 1. Heathens, as well as Christians, began 
to ask, “ Haeccine pati homines innocentes? Siccine tractari 


sectam nemini molestam? Dehinc adigunt, perire homines 
sine causa.” 
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more that public opinion on which the State first 
depended, with which also she defended her system 
of persecution, became estranged from the bitter and 
barbarous policy they had themselves demanded, the 
more was Rome determined to fall short of no 
measure which should stop and stifle the spread of 
the sacrilegious and treasonable opinions she had 
been called upon to suppress. It is a sad instance 
on the grand and tragic scale of the inexorable 
necessity that dogs the steps of those that choose 
the path of persecution. No one has yet succeeded 
in stopping in the middle of sliding down a steeply- 
inclined plane by earnestly desiring to do so. And the 
Romans had not reached even the latter stage as yet. 

Pliny’s letter to Trajan gives us the fullest and 
“most famous account of the beginning of this bad 
business. Sent to restore order in a hopelessly dis- 
organized province, his attention was speedily directed 
to all manner of unauthorized associations, some of 
these being of a secret and social character. It tran-. 
spired, further, that one of these combinations was 
directly concerned with the alarming prevalence of 
irreligion, which seemed to distinguish not merely 
the cities, but even the country districts of Bithynia. 
A delator has always a fair hope of reward from the 
devout. Knowing that the new governor was a 
godly man, a certain informer felt clear that he 
would welcome the ungodly method of denunciation, 
provided it was directed against the despisers of the 
official faith. He was not mistaken. Pliny sum- 
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moned the accused, and, with the unconscious 
arrogance of a Roman magistrate, three times 
ordered them to renounce their religion. Three 
times they refused. Thereupon Pliny, scandalized 
at the suggestion that any Roman subject could 
prefer to obey the dictates of conscience rather than 
the dictation of a governor, ordered them to be led 
away to instant execution. ‘I felt no doubt,” he 
-says, ‘‘that contumacy and inflexible obstinacy 
ought to be punished, whatever the nature of their 
profession.” 

Pliny professes a fine indifference as to the 
character of the crime which he had judged worthy 
of death. In all probability, he would not have 
troubled to institute any further investigations had 
not an anonymous accusation appeared incrimin- 
ating a long list of persons accused or suspected of 
Christianity. The numbers implicated were so 
great that the Legate felt that a more liberal course 
of action was not merely expedient, but inevitable. 

Accordingly, the proceedings were unusually pro- 
tracted, torture being applied to two women, with a 
view to eliciting the truth or otherwise of various 
statements that had been made in the course of the 
examination. Pliny found, to his astonishment, that 
the Christians were guilty of none of those moral 
outrages with which they were popularly credited. 
Accordingly, recantation was a good defence. They 
had committed no moral misdemeanour of so heinous 
a character that the lapse of time could not avail to 
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secure forgiveness ; and by their denial of Chris- 
tianity, and conformity to the ceremonies that the 
Legate prescribed, they had cleared themselves of 
the political offence. This was ascertained by their 
acceptance of the three severe and searching tests 
that Pliny proposed. First, they must burn incense 
to the gods; then they must adore the statue of the 
Emperor; finally, they must curse Christ. The first 
of these three tests was merely preliminary to the 
second. Atheism in and by itself could hardly be 
treated as a criminal charge. The last test was 
merely to insure that there should be no hypocrisy 
or half-heartedness in their acceptance of the second. 
“‘ That was the real rock.’’? 

It will therefore be seen that the question of moral 
innocence never really entered into anyone’s calcula- 
tion or consideration of the matter. ‘Christians 
were not accused simply of having done a wrong act, 
but of being in a wrong state towards the Common- 
wealth.”®? As long as they were charged with political 
offences, all pleas of an unblameable and upright life 
were wholly irrelevant. Moreover, the charge was 
not against individual Christians as such, but against 
Christians in their corporate capacity, as being 
members of a society which neither sought nor cared 
to seek the sanction of the State. 


1 “Quorum nihil posse cogi dicuntur qui sunt re vera 
Christiani.” 

2 Bigg, Origins of Christianity, 93. 

3 Westcott, The Two Empires, 58, 
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Trajan, in his reply, endorses Pliny’s action in 
the main. The Emperor was a practical man. He 
dealt with an acute and actual situation. He cared 
nothing for ideals. History has so often repeated 
the results of the dealings of such men with such 
matters as by the very repetition of results to furnish 
a revelation of the reasons which lead to the un- 
expected but invariable conclusion. The practical 
man grapples with the present. He has no eye nor 
soul for the future. It is his business to provide 
immediate solutions for problems that press, not to 
discover principles which, by raising further oppor- 
tunities of discussion and division, may postpone 
indefinitely the particular and practical object on 
which he has set his heart. The idealist, with his 
dreams and his visions, sees far into the future, but 
is hopeless and helpless in dealing with the sudden 
emergencies of everyday life. Trajan, therefore, 
confronted with the imperial and imperious problems 
of an unsettled and unsettling age, succeeded in that 
in which it was his object to succeed. He also 
failed in that in which he cared little whether he 
failed or no. Temporary success was followed by 
final failure; for, by inaugurating the system of 
political persecution, Trajan may have cleared 
Bithynia of Christians, but he bequeathed to the 
Empire that be consolidated a legacy which brought 
division to the death. 

The actual policy which receives the sanction of 
Trajan’s rescript is as follows: 
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(1) Christians must not be sought out—z.., the 
State must not take the initiative. ; 

(2) When Christians are properly denounced,’ the 
Government has no alternative but to take action. 

(3) If the trial results in a conviction, there follows 
the inevitable punishment. 

(4) Anonymous accusation must be entirely dis- 
regarded. To encourage such methods of giving 
information, et pessimi exempli, nec nostri s@cult est. 

What is the real significance of this rescript? 
Are we to regard it as marking an alleviation or an 
aggravation of the Christians’ lot? The desire to 
do justice to Trajan’s memory, and the pardonable 
anxiety to prove that no good or great Emperor ever 
persecuted the Church, gave rise to a general im- 
pression that he was the first to extend to Christians 
official toleration. No view could be more wholly 
mistaken. The requirement of a responsible informer 
was, of course, a considerable measure of protection ; 
and the prohibition of any governor, on his own 
initiative, inaugurating inquisitorial investigations 
placed a needful check upon the fanaticism or cruel 
curiosity of any individual Legate. But Trajan’s 


1 Trajan’s reign is conspicuous for a determined effort to 
suppress the evils of the “ delator” system. To give informa- 
tion was recognized to be a tainted task; to bring a decent 
neighbour into trouble was not the way to win popular 
esteem. Trajan made the matter a still more risky affair by 
imposing pains and penalties of exceptional severity if the 
informer failed to prove his case, or could be shown to have 
given information from malicious or vexatious motives. 
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real care is not for the Christian who confesses, but 
for the pagan, seduced for a while to this strange 
superstition, but ready to retract. Repentance is 
the only defence. By ruling that all questions of 
individual morality and loyalty are wholly irrelevant, 
Trajan takes the lead in branding Christianity as a 
criminal and capital offence. The flagitia coherentia 
nonum are nothing to be accounted of; the confession 
of the Name is sufficient condemnation, and it is 
worthy of death. Trajan, therefore, so far from 
being the champion of toleration, must be regarded 
in the light of the originator of purely political 
persecution. He cared for conformity, not for con- 
science. The claims of the latter he neither dis- 
regarded nor disallowed ; but he could not tolerate 
the intrusion of conscientious considerations or 
objections into the secular sphere, to the disrespect 
and danger of the State and the disparagement of 
established and venerable institutions. Persecution 
was at best a bloody business. He was unwilling to 
take upon himself so rash and ruinous a responsibility. 
He therefore made persecution depend upon public 
feeling. Christians might live in peace, might buy 
and sell, might labour and pray, might have both 
baptism and burial, without molestation, provided 
their heathen neighbours were prepared to tolerate 
their presence. ‘On the other hand, the blackguard 
mob might at any moment force the Governor’s 
hand, especially if it was known that the Emperor 
Io 
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would regard this turbulence as the fault of the 
Christians,’ + 

Tertullian, with lawyer-like logic, pours scorn— 
not undeserved—on Trajan’s compromise: “Oh, 
splendid sentence of convenient contradictions! 
We must not be sought out, for we are guiltless ; 
we must be punished, for we are guilty. He spares, 
and he smites; he chastises crimes that he refuses 
to recognize.”2 Where is the principle in all this? 
Tertullian may well ask, but Trajan has no care to 
answer. For him policy and principle were widely 
different. Inflexible conviction was as bad as Chris- 
tian obstinacy. Convenient compromise was the 
watchword for the prince of an unwieldy empire. 
Trajan subordinated theory to practice. He dealt 
with Christianity as a practical man deals with a 
practical problem. Therefore he succeeded ; there- 
fore he also failed. 

Trajan, the sensible and severe, passed away, but 
not before he had condemned the fiery Ignatius to 
the crown that he so ardently desired, and the prin- 
cipate passed to Hadrian, that curiositatum omnium 
exploratory. On a visit to Egypt the Emperor had 
been struck with the wide diffusion of the new faith, 
but he was not impressed with what he saw of its 
adherents. He wrote a letter, recording his ex- 
periences with more cynicism than humour. It did 
not matter, it seemed to him, what faith people 


' Bigg, Origins of Christianity, 184. 
ATH ANDO. 2s 
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might profess. In reality, they were one and all 
worshippers of Queen Cash.! 

The somewhat bitter irony displayed in this letter 
would not prepare us to believe that Hadrian would 
be particularly disposed to appreciate the claims of 
Christianity. A cynical temper, however, is by no 
means inconsistent with a contemptuous tolerance. 
At all events, Hadrian’s munificent benefactions to 
the city and university of Athens proved that he was 
not unappreciative of literary endeavour, while his 
initiation into the Eleusinian mysteries suggested 
that he was not so devoid of religious sentiment as 
some of his obiter dicta might have led men to 
suppose. Asa result, we find appeals addressed to 
the Emperor by men who felt themselves called to 
vindicate the reality of Christ’s historical work, and 
the reasonableness of the Christian faith. Quadratus 
and Aristides are the first of the Apologists; and 
Eusebius tells us further that his reign was a time 
when the saving doctrine of Christ came to full 
flower among men.’ 

Happily, we are not left entirely to conjecture. 
The rescript appended to the first Apology of Justin 
purports to be addressed by the Emperor to 
Minucius Fundanus, Proconsul of Asia.’ Its genuine- 
ness has been suspected, but the majority of scholars 
are agreed that there are not sufficient grounds for 
doubting its authenticity. Hadrian is either ignorant 


1 Spart., Hadr., 25. 2 Eus., Prep. Ev., LV. 17. 
‘Fust., Apol., 1. 68 ; cf. Melito apud Eus., H, E., IV. 26. 
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of, or else chooses to ignore, the correspondence of 
Pliny and Trajan bearing on this very matter. He 
is unwilling to pass over the questions raised by the 
predecessor of Minucius concerning the Christians, 
as he is anxious to prevent any innocent suffering, 
and to abolish any opportunity for blackmail. 
Accordingly, if the people of the provinces are pre- 
pared to support their accusations against the 
Christians, the Emperor will put no obstacle in the 
way of their pursuing this course. He will not, 
however, allow any attention to be paid to mere 
requests or simple clamour in this connection. It 
is infinitely fairer to make proper inquiry into the 
facts alleged if anyone wishes to bring an accusa- 
tion. “If anyone, therefore, makes such an accusa- 
tion, and proves that the aforementioned men have 
in any way acted illegally, you will punish in propor- 
tion to the offence. But you will take the utmost 
care, if anyone accuses any Christian purely vexa- 
tiously, that you will deal with him with a punish- 
ment proportionate to his villainy.” 

Concerning this rescript, Westcott writes as 
follows: ‘‘ The rescript is thus conceived exactly in 
the same spirit as that of Trajan. Trajan forbade 
anonymous information ; Hadrian forbids popular 
violence. Both protect the Christians only so far 
as public feeling justified or allowed the non-enforce- 
ment of the law.”? But this seems an altogether 
perverse interpretation. Trajan would have con- 

1 Westcott, The Two Empires, 84. 
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sidered popular clamour a sufficient justification for 
official intervention; Hadrian regards it as an 
adequate reason for a policy of non-interference. 
In other words, Trajan regards “‘ demands and cries”’ 
as a right and reasonable cause for persecution, 
Hadrian for protection. The latter, in fact, entirely 
reverses his predecessor’s policy. The mere “name ” 
is not a sufficient accusation ; the flagitia coherentia 
nomint must be proved. And the burden of proof is 
shifted from the Christian on to the informer. 

The Christian has no longer to prove himself 
innocent; the accuser has to prove some definite 
illegal act on the part of the accused. And if he 
fails to establish his charge, he need not look for 
mercy. Hadrian attempts to deal with the whole 
question on moral rather than political grounds; 
and his rescript is tantamount to toleration. That 
it was so regarded in ancient times is proved not 
only by the use made of it by Justin Martyr, but 
also by a remarkable incident recorded by Tertullian. 
An African Governor, realizing that a man had been 
vexatiously and maliciously charged with Chris- 
tianity, refused to proceed with the case. He 
went so far as to tear up the bill of accusation, 
explaining that, in accordance with the rescript, 
he would not hear the case without a responsible 
accuser.! 

The accession of Antoninus Pius seemed to justify 
the hopes of many Christians that at last a complete 

1 Tert., Ad Scap., 1V. 
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understanding would be reached as between the 
State and the Church. MHadrian’s move in this 
direction had seemed so full of promise. But he 
had perhaps hardly reckoned on the persistence of 
common prejudice or the depth of popular resent- 
ment against all who professed or called themselves 
Christians. At Athens the Bishop Publius, in Asia 
the aged Polycarp, perished in persecution. In 
Rome itself many were called to seal their witness 
with their blood. Yet these things can hardly with 
justice be set down to the Emperor. He appears to 
have sent several rescripts dealing with the subject 
to different cities, where outbreaks of popular 
violence had occurred, and the general tenor of 
these missives was commonly supposed to be not 
unfavourable. It was to Antoninus that Justin 
addressed his two Apologies ; and there is something 
in their frank, engaging tone, in their hopeful ex- 
planations, in their passionate appeal for justice, 
that leads us to suppose that the author was not 
without hope that they would receive favourable 
attention from the august personage to whom they 
were dedicated. On the other hand, it is more 
than manifest that in the meanwhile there had been 
a reversion to the policy of Trajan, and that the 
mere confession of the name was sufficient to secure 
condemnation. 

‘‘For what cause?” cried Lucius indignantly, as 
the City Prefect ordered a Christian to instant 
execution—“ for what cause do you punish a man 
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merely because he confesses that he calls himself 
a Christian, when he is neither an adulterer, nor 
fornicator, nor murderer, nor robber, nor thief, nor, 
indeed, accused of any crime whatsoever? This is 
no judgment worthy of Antoninus, or his philosopher 
son, or the sacred Senate.’’! 

The reward of this spirited protest was the imme- 
diate infliction on the speaker of that against which 
he had protested. Similarly, the first Apology opens 
with a strong and sensible exposure of the folly and 
wickedness of those who were ready to pronounce 
condemnation for the mere name, without any con- 
sideration as to the moral purity or political loyalty 
of those who professed it.? 

Matters were in no wise mended when Marcus 
Aurelius ascended the throne. His philosophy kept 
him cool and passionless; he was incapable of under- 
standing that faithis a flame. Saintly and studious, 
he sought to revere and revive the time-honoured 
institutions of ancient worship. He could not under- 
stand or sympathize with any of that impatient 
longing for truth and hatred of pretence which 
made it impossible for Christians to dissemble their 
faith under the guise of outward ceremonial con- 
formity. These Christians, with their low-born 
excitements and unendurable parade of undeniable 
power, he found unbearably irritating. As a Stoic, 
he had no real sympathy with the spiritual struggles 
or material miseries of his fellow-men. Such things 

SF usin, Apol., I2- 2 Apol., I. 2-8. 
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belonged to the realm of the indifferent and external. 
The wise man must not heed them. But the 
Christians obviously did; and this very thing gave 
to the despised and down-trodden an enthusiasm and 
exaltation which the wisdom of the wise might 
affect to contemn, but the common sense of the 
average observer could not fail to admire. Their 
defiance of death, for instance—it could not be 
denied. It would be good, indeed, if all Stoics 
were as ready for the separation of soul and body ; 
but with the Christians, this contempt of death must 
obviously proceed from some utterly wrong principle 
or false emotion. The conscientious Emperor suc- 
ceeded in stifling his own conscience by inventing a 
reason to account for this curious feature of the 
Christian faith. ‘‘ We must be ready to face death 
from our own clear judgment, not in mere defiance, 
as the Christians, but with reason and with dignity, 
so that others might be won by the absence of all 
ostentation.”! He himself could not have conceived 
the possibility of dying for a mere religious opinion. 
To the philosopher all things are as nothing; to the 
Christian all things are Christ. It was easy for 
indifferent Marcus to revive persecution against an 
exclusive Church on the plea of religious toleration. 
So the philosopher persecutes and the Christian 
conquers. 

Marcus appears to have issued numerous rescripts 
of a severe and stringent character. Melito, the 
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Bishop of Sardis, makes it clear that the result of 
those imperial edicts was to set in full swing the 
worst evils of the system of “informers.” Roman 
lawyers also record strong measures devised in this 
reign, and directed towards the suppression of 
religious excitement and superstition. In A.D. 163 
Justin Martyr and his companions were condemned 
in Rome by the Prefect in the City Court. The 
confession of the name carried with it condemnation 
to the last penalty. 

But the persecution which stands out in lurid 
distinctness beyond all others, and brands the reign 
and name of Marcus with the stain of indelible 
infamy, was witnessed at Lyons and Vienne. The 
original outbreak was directly due to popular passion, 
but the Governor, far from allaying, fanned the 
flame, and his abominable outrages received no sort 
of rebuke from the religious and mild Emperor. In 
fact, on being appealed to, Marcus sanctioned the 
proceedings of his Legate, and expressly gave it 
as his pleasure that all who continued to confess 
the name of Christ, whether Roman citizen or no, 
should be done dreadfully to death. The unspeak- 
able atrocities perpetrated upon the Christian 
martyrs—young men and maidens, old men and 
children—are too hateful and horrible for detailed 
description. The Legate used his licence to the full, 
though in one respect he proved more merciful than 
his master.1. The terrors and torments of that awful 
scene seem to overpass the limits of human cruelty 


1 He ordered the Roman citizens to be beheaded. 
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and barbarity ; and we are driven to search for some 
explanation of the sustained frenzy of the mob, the 
co-operation of the Governor, the approval of the 
Emperor, which made possible this bloody and 
bestial butchery. 

It is a common experience that a man, resolved to 
administer mild and moderate chastisement, finds 
himself, in the execution of his task, seized by an 
unreasoning and ungovernable passion which sweeps 
aside as merest rubbish all merciful resolutions, and 
stings the man into a savage determination, not 
merely to bruise and batter the body, but to break 
the spirit of his victim. The sight of blood is enough 
to infuriate beasts; the desire for the sight of blood 
is itself sufficient to rouse the raging beast in man. 
It is sufficient, but it does not satisfy. It is sufficient 
merely to start a series of cruelties and crimes, at 
which the perpetrator looks back himself with horror 
and amazement, save when, a sufficient number 
having been implicated, it is considered expedient 
either to justify the outrage by some plausible pre- 
tence, whereby no one desires or deigns to be 
deceived, or by common consent to pass over in 
public silence that which the conscience clamor- 
ously condemns. 

So sinned mild Marcus, philosopher and perse- 
cutor; a saint if ever there was one, yet a saint 
stained with the blood of murdered martyrs. And 
so let him pass to his rest, and to the merciful 
iudgment of Him that is both strong and patient. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE POWER OF SUFFERING 


THE RESULTS OF PERSECUTION. 


THE reasons which led to persecution, in some 
measure determined its results. In particular, the 
Judaistic and imperial attacks upon the Church had 
their counterpart in religious and political con- 
sequences of a most far-reaching character. But 
there are some nearer and narrower results well 
worthy of careful consideration. 

1. First and foremost, the persecutions tested the 
convictions of those who called themselves by the 
Christian name. Canaan could never be conquered 
by the miscellaneous multitude that fled to exile out 
of Egypt. The wanderings in the wilderness and the 
fierce conflicts with many enemies and many dangers 
provided the sharp and stern training needful to con- 
vert an undisciplined horde of fugitive slaves into an 
army that could and ought to conquer. In much 
the same way the Church of Christ, conscious of her 
call to capture the inheritance of the Gentiles, needed 
to pass through the deep waters of persecution, that 
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none but trained warriors and tried should go forth 
to do battle for the Lord. Christians, in their cor- 
porate capacity, were called to a double conflict with 
the open idolatries of paganism and the more insidious 
temptations to relapse into those heathen tendencies 
of thought, that surrounded them on every side. 
Out of such collisions arose the necessity for defini- 
tion and organization. When we discern what was 
involved in such questions; when we consider the 
attempt of paganism under Christian guise to capture 
the very person of Christ and “ remould Him nearer 
to its heart’s desire,” whereby not merely would the 
conception of Christianity have undergone profound 
modification, but its very core and centre have been 
ruinously and ruthlessly explained and eaten away; 
when we reflect on the boundless importance of 
arriving at a right and proper view of the true 
relation subsisting between individual faith and 
freedom and the authority of collective experience 
and of the common Christian consciousness—re- 
membering and recalling these things, we shall see 
how needful, nay, how necessary, it was for the 
future of mankind that not nominal but real Chris- 
tians true and tried, and trained to truth by trial, 
should have in their hands and heads and hearts the 
decision of these tremendous issues. 

How grave and great danger lay in this direction 
may be measured by the fashionable flow that in 
later days set in for Christianity directly any sem- 
blance of toleration suggested that the era of 
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persecutions had ceased. The fact that Christianity 
did have a real message for mankind ; the fact, more- 
over, that this message exactly answered to those 
spiritual longings for sympathy and salvation, human 
and Divine, which were curiously characteristic of 
that aspiring yet despairing age; the further fact that 
mercy triumphed over judgment, and that forgive- 
ness was finally available even for the failing of faith 
and falling away in storm and stress—these facts, 
appreciated and admired by the ancient world, set 
many minds meditating and many steps hastening 
to travel along such parts of the Christian path as 
might be trod with reasonable security and safety. 
The result is well known. While a great number 
even of true Christian people were bound to the 
Church by traditional faith rather than by personal 
conviction, the general congregations were largely 
composed of the half converted. To these, Chris- 
tianity made a very different appeal and exercised a 
very different attraction in different cases. Not a 
few looked for Christian charity to cover a multitude 
of pagan sins; not a few welcomed the Christian 
philosophy as a shield and support for the continu- 
ance of idolatrous beliefs. The Church herself was 
becoming rapidly and ruinously paganized. A 
further indication of the readiness with which these 
half-souled Christians were ready to come to com- 
promise with heathendom is revealed in the multi- 
tudes who, in time of temptation, fell away. Itisa 
natural and by no means new complaint against the 
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Catholic Church that, by the time she came to the 
settling of her creeds and the systematization of her 
worship and ministry, she was herself so largely 
de-Christianized as to make her doctrine and dis- 
cipline, her distinctions and discussions, not merely 
unpalatable to, but incompatible with, the Christian 
conscience of to-day, which prides itself upon its 
identity with that of the earlier believers. But those 
who object to the new departure in the introduction 
of these intrusive definitions must remember that 
not Nicea, but Arianism, was the new and modern 
thing. The Arian creed was the formulation of the 
heathen sentiment and un-Christian philosophy that 
had sought the shelter of the Church. The creed of 
Nicea was a restatement of the old and inherited 
faith of Christendom. The Bishops, there and then 
assembled, applied in the terms of current thought 
(to combat the false philosophy of contemporary 
error), the ancient and accepted beliefs of the historic 
and Catholic Church. 

In other words, that which was officially and for- 
mally proposed as the test of Christian Communion 
had already received reverence and recognition by 
the common Christian consciousness as the basis of 
the Church’s faith. And the former times, in which 
these matters of doctrine and discipline (subse- 
quently applied and amplified, as was inevitable) 
were recognized and reverenced, were not times in 
which the influx of heathen and half-heathen dilet- 
tantes threatened to swamp the original and dis- 
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tinctive claims and characteristics of Christianity, 
but when persecutions, by the providence of God, 
made impossible so perilous a possibility. The 
period of persecution was a time of testing—a test- 
ing of the characters and convictions of those that 
claimed the name of Christ; and there the heart of 
the Church, as also her faith, was tried by fire, that 
it may be unto the praise and glory of God. And 
this same period of persecution was the season of 
silent and steady growth—the season when the 
strange and secret strivings of the seed beneath the 
soil betoken life that longs to see the sun; when 
the root is taking firm hold upon the ground whereon 
the seed was cast, and the seed itself springeth up 
man knoweth not how, though men may know the 
character and colour, the shape and species, of it 
now; when in the formative yet tentative time of 
doctrinal development individual experiments are 
encouraged, yet none the less corrected by the 
experience of the whole. At such a season we may 
well thank God that the Church was composed of 
Christians ready to die for their belief. The seed 
had fallen upon good ground, even in loyal and 
loving hearts. But it was the plough of persecution 
that made the field fruitful for the receiving and the 
bearing of its golden grain. 

No greater comfort can come to the Christian of 
these latter days than the remembrance that it was 
among men and women called out of the world to 
witness to the truth of Christ—called, moreover, to 
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prove to the world the reality of their convictions 
by a tremendous tenacity that withstood the most 
terrible of tests; that it was among such men and 
such women, thus won and thus winnowed, that 
were laid down the lines of dealing with the vast 
problems implicit in the religion of Christ Crucified. 
By such sufferings as we can hardly bear to hear 
described it pleased God to test the Church and 
keep it pure, that her doctrine and discipline might 
be the work of men in whom the Son of God again 
was born and suffered, and died, and again did triumph 
over darkness, doubt, and death. The most ancient 
and universally accepted symbol of our faith! was 
the watchword of those that held their nightly 
gatherings in the secret chambers of stern and 
sullen Rome, not knowing whether the smouldering 
flame of fury might not flare forth before the dawn, 
and they should meet no more, save in the land 
where are no more partings. The age of perse- 
cutions created the Creed of the Catholic Church 
of Christ. 

2. The period of the persecutions, however, did 
not merely test the convictions of Christians, but 
greatly deepened them. No better illustration of 
this deepening effect of the persecutions upon 
Christian thought could be given than that which 
took place in regard to the Christian belief in the 

1 The allusion is, of course, to the so-called Apostles’ Creed, 
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righteous judgment to come. Some of the charac- 
teristics of this earnest expectation we have en- 
deavoured to expound in an earlier chapter. At 
present it will suffice to notice in what manner and 
to what extent the persecutions modified or inten- 
sified this belief. 

In the first place, the perpetual perversion of 
justice, which on all sides confronted Christian 
people and carelessly condemned them, would have 
. made any belief in a righteous God impossible had 
He been conceived as incapable of effecting some 
vast reversal of the world’s wicked wrongs against 
those who followed Him in life, and died appealing 
to Him to vindicate the righteousness of their cause 
and His. In particular, condemnation for the Name 
of Christ was so fierce and flagrant an injustice as 
to make its final acceptance an impossibility if the 
Christian view of the world was in any wise to be 
retained. Thus it came to pass that the sterner 
the stress of persecution, the more inevitable became 
the belief of Christians in such an ultimate mani- 
festation of justice as should adequately correspond 
to the character of a perfectly righteous Ruler of all 
man’s history and destiny. The alternative was to 
abandon all faith in the Father revealed by Jesus 
Christ. The certainty of future judgment, when 
justice should at last be done, was burnt into the 
very soul of Christendom by the injustice of their 
heathen judges. 

“Do you suppose,” said Rusticus, the Prefect, to 

II 
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Justin, the spokesman of those who with him wit- 
nessed the good confession—‘‘do you suppose that 
you will ascend into heaven to receive some reward ?” 
“I do not suppose,” was the answer; “I know, and 
I am sure.” 

There followed further threats of merciless punish- 
ment, but the martyrs were unmoved. ‘ This shall 
become to us salvation,’ said Justin, ‘‘and con- 
fidence at the more fearful and universal judgment- 
seat of our Lord and Saviour.’’? 

Very similar is the instance which Justin himself 
records. A certain Lucius, enraged at the judicial 
mockery and murder of a Christian convicted of no 
crime, burst out into passionate protest, with the 
result that he was himself asked whether he, too, 
belonged to this race of men. “ Most certainly,” 
was his reply. Whereupon he also was led forth to 
instant execution. ‘‘ But he gave thanks when he 
learned that he would be delivered from such wicked 
lords as these, and was going to the Father and 
King of the heavens.”’” 

It was a joy to be quit of a world where justice 
was not known, and to pass into the peace of 
paradise, to wait, and wake at the final trumpet- 
blast of triumph, and to receive the reward of 
righteousness which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
would give ‘to all who for His sake had suffered 
and had striven, even unto blood. 

In the second place, these persecutions, while 


1 Acts of Justin, IV. 2 Fust., Apol., II. 2. 
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leading Christian people to long for the future judg- 
ment, led them no less to live as in the perpetual 
and present judgment of an all-observant and all- 
righteous God. Christians were conscious that, 
when they were arraigned before Princes and Pre- 
fects, they stood before a more august tribunal, 
whereon sat One who there and then could and did 
reverse the sentence of any earthly court. 

“Tt is decreed,’’ said the Proconsul, reading the 
official sentence from the written form, ‘that 
Speratus and the rest who have confessed . . . shall 
be punished with the sword.” ‘‘ Thanks be to God!” 
said Speratus. ‘ Thanks be to God!’ said another. 
“To-day we are martyrs in heaven!” ‘And so all 
were together crowned with martyrdom, and they 
reign with the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit for ever and ever.”! 

Living in the light of God’s present judgment, 
the Christians taught everywhere the impossibility 
of any concealment from God, even of the secrets of 
the heart. ‘‘ Men it is possible to deceive; and the 
pains and penalties of man-made laws man’s in- 
genuity is sufficient to evade. But Christians weigh 
all by God’s present judgment, and thus they are 
the real supporters of a State which cares for the 
spiritual and moral welfare of its subjects. How 
different the world would be if all men shared the 
Christian conviction, that not only deeds, but even 
thoughts, were known to God,! Then would all do 

1 Acts of Scillitan Martyrs. Cf. Texts and Studies, I, 2. 
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righteousness, and prisons and punishments would 
disappear.”} 

So Justin, who affects to believe that the Romans 
are not over-anxious for this result, in view of the 
number of executioners and gaolers who would thus 
be deprived of employment, and hence are deter- 
mined to stop the spread of Christian doctrine. He 
hardly realizes that it was the persecutions them- 
selves that very largely contributed to the intensity 
of this belief, for the human heart must have some- 
one to whom it can appeal against misunderstandings 
and misrepresentations, false standards and foul 
injustice. And the prospect of a far-distant judg- 
ment day is not adequate to give so full and rich 
a measure of support and strength as is needed in 
the hot stress of fierce and fitful persecution. For 
it must be remembered that, though Christians 
were always in peril, they were by no means always 
in the throes of actual persecution. This fact, how- 
ever, far from alleviating, had the effect of aggra- 
vating the misery of their lot. The pages of history 
bear continual and tragic witness to the host of 
vices generated by the unseen and uncertain terrors 
of a treacherous and capricious tyranny. At such 
times the servility and insincerity of cowardice join 
hands with the reckless abandonment and self- 
indulgence sprung from a false, insensate, and im- 
moral courage. It was no hope of some far-off 
Divine event which preserved the Christians from 

1 Fust., Apol., I. 12, 
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the perils and dangers of the terrorism to which 
they were subjected. Rather, it was the knowledge 
that here and now they stood in the presence of One 
who weighed all thoughts and actions with perfect 
sympathy and perfect knowledge ; One whose present 
judgment they regarded with such reverence and 
respect as to make them indifferent alike to the 
criticism or applause, the threats or blandishments, 
of all beside. 

It was this continual realization and recollection 
of the ever-present judgment of God which fed the 
sacred flame of Christian self-committal into the 
hands of Him that judgeth righteously; and thus 
the persecuted Christians became the despair of 
their persecutors and the wonder of the world. 

In the third place, it seems possible that the 
recognition of this great truth, so vividly and even 
violently held by St. Paul (cf. 1 Cor. iv.), made it 
the easier to pray for—or, at the least, to be recon- 
ciled to—the delay of the latter day.!. Also it may 
have unconsciously tended to spiritualize, and thus 
to strengthen, the teaching concerning the resurrec- 
tion. At Lyons and Vienne the Christians were 
not permitted to give decent burial to the martyrs 
who had fallen in the great conflict. As a rule, 
Rome respected remains of the departed; but on 
this occasion, determined to show the ridiculous 
impossibility of any such resurrection as the Chris- 

1 Tertullian says: “Christians pray regularly pro mora 
finis” (Apol., 39). 
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tians fancied, Rome wreaked full and foul vengeance 
on the victims of her fury. A final and filthy act of 
barbarous brutality was considered an admirable 
and adequate disposal and disproof of the Christian 
claims. The bones of Polycarp had been, at any 
rate, rescued from the fire, and reverently laid in a 
proper place of sepulture. All that was mortal of 
the mangled martyrs of Lyons and Vienne was left 
for days to fester in the sun, then raked together for 
final burning; the ashes were flung into the swift- 
flowing Rhone; and lastly: ‘‘ Now let us see if 
they shall rise again, and if their God is able to 
succour them, and to deliver them out of our hands.’’? 
What answer had the Christians to this taunt? 
Those who had without doubt or difficulty accepted 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the body had 
never before encountered or been called to contem- 
plate the destruction and dispersal of the loved 
remains. Bysuch men, accordingly, the resurrection 
could not be otherwise than somewhat physically 
conceived, though it was to moral rather than 
material, spiritual than sensuous, joys that men 
should rise. 

The Christians of Lyons and Vienne were there- 
fore in all probability not ready with any doctrinal 
explanation (or equivocation) in this sudden and 
soul-sickening emergency. The pathetic anxiety to 
secure at least some remnants of the bodies by what- 
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ever shift betrays something of a dread lest the taunt 
of the enemy might, after all, be turned to truth. 

On the other hand, by the time the letter was 
written, there is not the slightest shadow of any 
fear concerning those that had gone before. Those 
who write, and those to whom they write, are 
at one in assuming the glorious resurrection—or 
perhaps we should say the resurrection glory—of 
these slaughtered saints. 

How came they thus to hold this truth without 
trace of struggle? Surely it was in this wise. The 
judgment to come, though unforgotten and unsur- 
rendered, had receded into the dim distances of far 
futurity. The present judgment had taken its place. 
Walking at all times in close and conscious com- 
munion with their Master, regardful only of His ever- 
present judgment, they knew that death, which He 
had conquered, was powerless to interrupt so inti- 
mate a relationship, or to destroy the most tremen- 
dous of all realities. The details and difficulties of 
bodily resurrection had faded somewhat in the general 
glory of gold which shone out from the farther shore.! 
In life they continued in the vivid, though veiled, 
apprehension of His nearness; by death they passed 
into that fuller life where God lifts the veil that is 
upon the face of all nations, and with the sunshine 
of His smile transforms the tears of men to the rain- 


1 Though, of course, the Apologists, as official defenders of 
the faith, could not do otherwise than meet the objections 
urged against this doctrine. 
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bow that is round about the throne, lifts also the 
veil that has shrouded Him in shadowing light ; 
and we see, even as we are seen—we see Him as 
He is, and, awaking with His immediate likeness, we 
are satisfied with it. 

Somewhat after this manner Christians found in 
present experience the key to unlock the dark doors 
of future fears. 

3. The persecutions, therefore, both tested and 
deepened the convictions of the Church. They also 
quickened and widened her sympathies. ‘‘ Non 
ignara mali miseris succurrere disco” is the motto 
she might have made her own. The persecutions in 
any particular district, far from concentrating the 
attention of an individual Church upon the contem- 
plation of its own sufferings, had precisely the 
opposite effect of awakening them to the knowledge 
that the same afflictions were accomplished in thewr 
brethren throughout the whole world.1 And this know- 
ledge meant an awakening of world-wide sympathy. 
Each member called to suffer knew that he suffered 
not unto himself, but that the whole body was 
watching his witness, and suffered in his sufferings. 
And every single Church, unscathed as yet, but 
knowing not when its turn would come to go down 
into the arena, was awake and alive with a strained 
suspense to see the issues of the conflict wherein 
their brethren were summoned to strive amid the 
storm and stress that awaited all who bore the 
Christian name. 

+1 Pet. ©. 
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Our scanty records furnish abundant and astonish- 
ing evidence of the extent to which persecution 
served to bind together the most different and 
distant Churches. The seven letters of Ignatius are 
in reality occasioned by, and occupied with, no other 
theme than this brotherly care, one for the other, of 
Christian people. 

The journey of Ignatius to Rome is nothing less 
than a triumphal progress. At every stage ambas- 
sadors arrive from divers Churches to minister such 
consolations, material and spiritual, as are in their 
power. In the letters that he sends to the Churches, 
acknowledging the loving ministrations of their repre- 
sentatives, and embodying such counsels and cautions 
as are needful in the present distress, he never fails 
to commend to their care and prayer the orphaned 
Church of Antioch: ‘“‘ Remember in your prayers 
the Church which is in Syria, which hath God for a 
Shepherd in my stead. Jesus Christ alone shall be 
its Bishop—He and your love.’’! 

Before him went messengers to prepare for his 
reception.? After his departure, others were forward 
to bring further tidings, to all who desired it, of him 
whom they delighted to honour.® 

Meanwhile the prayers offered in answer to 
Ignatius’ appeal for the sorely tried and shepherdless 
Church of Syria—for Christians, that is, whom they 


1 Rom. 9. Cf. Eph. 21, Magn. 14, Trall. 13, Phil. 10, 
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knew not by face nor name, yet knew as brethren in 
their need—bore fruit. The storm was stilled, and 
persecution gave place to peace. It might have 
been supposed that earnest and continued interces- 
sion for these unknown brethren was all that could 
be reasonably required from Christians who had 
their own burdens to bear. This, however, was not 
the view of Ignatius, nor of those to whom his 
advice was addressed and apparently acceptable : 
‘‘ Seeing that, in answer to your prayer and to the 
tender sympathy which we have in Christ Jesus, it 
hath been reported to me that the Church which is 
in Antioch of Syria hath peace, it is becoming for 
you, as a Church of God, to appoint a deacon to 
go thither as God’s ambassador, that he may con- 
gratulate them when they are assembled together, 
and may glorify the Name. Blessed in Jesus Christ 
is he that shall be counted worthy of such a ministra- 
tian; and ye yourselves shall be glorified. Now, if 
ye desire it, it is not impossible for you to do this 
for the Name of God: even as the Churches which 
are nearest have sent Bishops, and others presbyters 
and deacons.” 

These ‘‘ ambassadors of God” were a conspicuous 
feature in second-century Christianity. In times of 
peace they discharged their mission with security 
and rejoicing; but in the midst of persecution they 
were no less forward. We have already noted their 
ministrations to Ignatius. They even tried to tame 

1 Philadelph. to. 
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“the ten leopards” who had him in charge, and 
were by them ill-rewarded for their misplaced 
attempts at conciliation and kindness. The 
brethren of the Roman Church, we are told, 
were ready to go all lengths and to risk detection 
and death in their efforts to obtain for Ignatius 
respite or release.” 

The anxiety of Christians to do all that lay in 
their power to relieve the sufferings of those who 
were imprisoned for the Name’s sake receives full 
and frequent illustration. The caricature of Lucian 
forms a complete and curious commentary on the 
state of Christian sentiment and affectionate activity 
in such matters, revealed by the Ignatian Epistles. 
Peregrinus Proteus, in his hunt for notoriety, had 
for a while embraced Christianity. He managed 
to get himself accused and flung into prison, the 
which proved, as no doubt he had anticipated, quite 
a pleasant and profitable affair. At early dawn the 
prison door was besieged by aged women and orphan 
children. The chiefs of the Christian community 
bribed the gaolers,? and were actually allowed to 
sleep in the prison at his side. Costly meals were 
smuggled in, and holy words repeated. In fact, the 

1 Rom. v. 

2 It is the object of the Epistle to the Romans to render 
ineffectual the “ unseasonable kindness” which should deprive 
him of martyrdom. 

3 A common practice. Cf Ign., Rom. v.; Epistle of Lyons 


and Vienne, H. E., V. 1. 61; Acta Perpetuze, 3; also Acta 
Theclz. 
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Christians sent deputations at the common expense 
from several cities of Asia, to have a share in his 
defence and his encouragement. ‘‘On such occasions 
they are incredibly alert, and they spare no expense. 
So Peregrinus reaped a rich reward.”’? 

In the story of Perpetua’s passion, we are told 
how two deacons of the Church, by paying the usual 
fees, succeeded in greatly alleviating the lot of the 
accused.?_ At a later stage, the soldier in charge of 
the prison did himself, without any sort of considera- 
tion, spontaneously admit Christians to visit the 
condemned, and administer all consolation and re- 
freshment in their power.’ 

Moreover, Christians, despite all danger, accom- 
panied the accused into court, and made no secret 
of their sympathies. Thus we read of Origen, while 
yet a youth, continually at the side of those im- 
prisoned or accused, and even with the utmost 
boldness accompanying the martyrs to the place of 
execution, and sharing all their dangers. Lucius, 
it will be remembered, present when the Prefect of 
the city condemned Ptolemzus, could not restrain 
his indignation at the shameful sentence, and, 
passionately protesting, was himself likewise con- 
demned.® When at Lyons the first company of 
martyrs were brought before the ‘‘ Governour, and he 


1 De Morte Peregrini, 13. aNACt Perper. 

3 Act. Perpetuz, 9. Tertullian has some hot words of scorn 
concerning the comforts and consolations of which orthodox 
martyrs were not ashamed to avail themselves (De Jejun, 12). 

a Bus, TH. BV. 3,28 5 Fust., Apol. Il. 2. 
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treated us with all savagery, Vettius Epagathus, one 
of the brethren . . . could not endure the irrational 
judgment delivered against us, but in exceeding 
indignation asked if he might be heard in defence of 
the brethren. The Governour refused his just request, 
but merely asked if he, too, were a Christian. 
Whereupon in clearest tones he confessed, and was 
himself taken up into the order of martyrs. He was 
called the Advocate of the Christians, but he had The 
Advocate in himself.”’ Ona second occasion, there 
was an almost identical repetition of the same 
incident. Others had been apprehended. ‘“ And 
while they were being examined, a certain Alex- 
ander. . . stood right by the judgment-seat, and by 
signs encouraged all to confess, so that by those that 
stood by the judgment-seat he seemed as though in 
travail. . . . Those who formerly denied, now 
confessed. Whereupon the Governour inquired who 
he was, and on his answering, ‘ A Christian,’ he was 
furious, and condemned him to the _ beasts.’ 
Tertullian records a similar instance on a _ yet 
larger scale in Trajan’s time: ‘“‘ When Attius 
Antoninus was persecuting in Asia, all the Chris- 
tians of the province presented themselves in a 
body before his judgment-seat. Whereupon he 
sentenced some to execution, and said to the rest: 
‘ Wretched creatures, if you are determined to die, 
you have your own choice of cliffs or halters.’’’? 


1 Ep. Lugd. et Vien. apud Eus., H. E., V. 1, 9, 10, 49, 50. 
2 Tert.. Ad Scorp., V. Cf. Fust., Apol., II. 4. 
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The grim humour of the Pro-consul saved him from 
the logical dilemma of open tolerance or complete 
extermination into which the Christians had well- 
nigh driven him. But at present it is sufficient to 
note with what readiness Christians were ready to 
share the sufferings of their brethren. 

The persecutions were largely local; might there- 
fore be reasonably presumed to have local interest, 
and little more. With a far different instinct, the 
local Churches undertook the recording of the 
struggles of the saints who for Christ’s dear Name in 
this world pain and tribulation bore. The Catholic 
significance of these trials and victories was recog- 
nized, and the little local Church, conscious of its 
place in the grand great family of the Father, took 
good heed that all men might learn the lessons of 
the love that supported the sufferers in the hour of 
agony, and gave the crown to those that had bravely 
borne the Cross. In particular, two Epistles of 
priceless value are yet in our possession: the letter 
of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne to the Churches 
in Asia Minor and Phrygia, and the letter of the 
Church of Smyrna ‘to all the brotherhoods of the 
holy Catholic Church in every place.”! The former 
describes the horrors of the Antonine persecution, 
the latter the glorious martyrdom of Polycarp. In 
passing, it may be well to call attention to an 
obvious fact that has often been forgotten. These 


1 Mart. Polycarp, Introduction. 
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letters, the compilation of unknown authors, are 
surely a sufficient answer to those who are for ever 
dinning into our ears the deterioration of the second 
century from the lofty standard of Apostolic thought 
and life. These anonymous productions are the 
work of men of no note. The writers have in or for 
themselves no literary repute nor religious excellence ; 
they are nothing but the humble representatives of 
humble Churches. And in this mirror of the 
Churches we see the reflection of a pure courage 
and exalted faith no whit inferior to anything in 
the Acts of the Apostles, or in other writings of Old 
Testament and New, save the picture of the Perfect 
One that they were proud, and humble enough to be 
proud, to copy. 

Nowhere can we meet with a more beautiful repre- 
sentation of the Christian spirit, in all its charm and 
courtesy, in all its power and purity, in all its love and 
loveliness, in simplicity and self-effacement, in sacri- 
fice and sympathy, than in those still and deep waters 
which the fierce lightning-flash reveals pure and 
placid beneath the feet of him that toils and travels 
through the dark mountain forests, along strange 
paths in an unfamiliar land. It is so difficult to 
understand the second century, with its ideas and 
ideals so different from our own, but we can under- 
stand enough from those two letters to know that the 
heart of the Church was beating true to the life of 
Christ that thrilled and throbbed through all her 
members. 
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Tacitus records somewhere of a certain savage 
centurion that he was eo flagrantior quia tolerasset. 
But Christians entered not only into the sufferings, 
but into the spirit of their Lord. Concerning their 
persecutors little is said. ‘‘We pray for our 
enemies, and those that hate us wrongfully we try to 
persuade, that they also may live in accordance with 
the precepts of Christ, and be of good hope them- 
selves to receive the same rewards that we shall 
receive from God, the Lord of all.’’? 

The letters of the Churches, with their terrible tale 
of tortures and tragedies, are content to ascribe to 
Satan the fury of the populace and the cruelty of the 
Governor. ‘The punishment of the crooked serpent 
was made irrevocable,”? but for the punishment of 
the persecutors there is no prayer nor desire. So 
also the martyrdom of Polycarp, marvellous in its 
reticence and restraint. 

The fate of the persecutors was left in the hands 
of God. Christians themselves were concerned with 
a very different problem as to punishment. What 
should be the fate of those that in time of trial fell 
away? Who would deliver them from the eternal 
doom? What sin more awful than apostasy? 
What else could fill the Church with so sad a 
sorrow ? 

The answer to this largely depended on the 
attitude of the confessors, whose courage and con- 

1 Fust., Apol., I. 14. 
2 Ep. Lugd. apud Eus., H. E., V. 1. 42. 
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stancy entitled them to speak with authority. And 
of them we are told, “they humbled themselves 
under the mighty hand, by the which they be now 
duly exalted. For all, at that time, they made 
excuses, and they condemned not one. All men 
they loosed, and they bound not one; and for those 
that were fearful and afraid they prayed, as Stephen, 
the perfect martyr: ‘ Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge.’ For if he made intercession for those that 
stoned him, how much more should we for the 
brethren ?” 

And again: “ This was their greatest struggle, 
that the Evil Beast should be constrained, through 
the mightiness of their love, to restore again those 
whom he had wellnigh swallowed up quick. For 
they made no boast against them that had fallen; 
but wherein themselves abounded, therein did they 
minister to those that were in want. Yea, with a 
mother’s heart, they shed tears of supplication for 
them to the Father. They asked life of Him, and 
He gave it them, and they with others shared the 
boon. So in all things victorious they went to be 
with God. Ever they loved peace, and ever en- 
trusted peace to our charge, and with peace they 
departed unto God. They left no toil nor tur- 
moil for their mother, no strife nor schism for 
their brothers, but joy and peace, and unity and 
love.” 

Herein is love; and this sympathy with the 


shrinking and the sensitive kindled a noble shame 
52 
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and a courage more than human. “For through 
their patience was manifested the immeasurable pity 
of Christ, ... and great joy came to the maiden 
mother, for she received again alive those whom she 
had brought forth as dead. For through them the 
greater number of those that had denied were restored 
and re-begotten and revived, and learned to confess, 
God dealing with them very sweetly, for He desireth 
not the death of a sinner, but graciously calleth to 
repentance.’’! 

It was forbearance and gentleness, rather than 
any display of personal bravery and boldness, that 
brought both to the individual and to the Church 
peace at the last. The Church of Smyrna recalled a 
sorrowful instance to the contrary, where one who 
had voluntarily denounced himself as a Christian, 
turned coward, and renounced his faith. ‘ For this 
cause, therefore, brethren, we praise not those who 
deliver themselves up, since the Gospel doth not so 
teach us.’’? 

How different was the death of Polycarp himself! 
In him “the Lord showed once more an example 
of martyrdom conformable to the Gospel. For he 
lingered that he might be delivered up, even as the 
Lord did, to the end, that we, too, might be imitators 
of him, not looking only to that which concerneth 
ourselves, but also to that which concerneth our 

1 Eusebius, quoting from the same authority, H. E., V. i. 


45, 46. 
2 Mart. Polyc., 4. 
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neighbours. For it is the office of true and steadfast 
love, not only to desire that oneself be saved, but all 
the brethren also.” 

Persecution, therefore, did not engender a wild 
and reckless rushing upon death, but a calm and 
compassionate temper, ready to answer the call 
whenever it should come, and quick at all times to 
consider the needs and necessities of weaker brethren, 
not more wicked because more weak. 

There is yet one more way wherein the spiritual 
sympathy of the sufferers was quickened by persecu- 
tion to the destroying of all those distinctions and 
divisions which a selfish society and a corrupt civili- 
zation had erected as between man and inan. 

Those that held their life at all times both under 
the shadow of death and in the light of His coun- 
tenance had no care to remember those outward 
things which made for discord and disunion. One 
was their reward upon earth, one their hope in 
heaven. To confess the Christ, to be smitten with 
the sword, to pass to the peace of Paradise, and, 
conquering, receive the King’s own crown — this 
doom and destiny welded them into one in bonds 
unbreakable of hope and love. 

Justin, the travelled philosopher, “called learned,” * 
and Euelpistus, Cesar’s slave, conscious, and con- 
fessing that he is Christ’s freed man,* made one 

1 Mart. Polyc., 1. 


2 So Rusticus in his examination of Justin. Mart. Just., 4. 
3 [bid., 3. 
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confession and received one reward. Together with 
five others they had trial of scourging and the 
sword; and thus confessing Christ and glorifying 
God, “they perfected their testimony in the con- 
fession of the Saviour.” And the brethren took 
their bodies, and laid them side by side to rest in 
peace. 

So also at Lyons and Vienne. Among the 
martyrs were Roman citizens of high repute and 
social standing as well as slaves :? an aged Bishop and 
a little lad, a mistress and a maid. ‘‘ The manner 
of their martyrdoms was of every form; but it was 
one crown that they plaited, of different colours and 
diverse flowers, and presented to the Father.”* And 
where all are heroes, yet the slave girl is the heroine. 
“For the blessed Blaudina, last of all, having cheered 
her children on, and sent them victorious before 
her to the presence of the King, herself also endured 
the contests of her sons, and hasted to them, with 
joy and exultation in her departure, as though bidden 
to the Bridegroom’s feast.’’® 

We may thus summarize this section concerning 
the effect of the persecutions in quickening and 
widening the sympathies of the Church. 

The Christian outlook was immeasurably enlarged. 

1 Mart. Fust., 5. 

2 Altalus, kat yap Av dvowacrés, Alevander, larpds rhy émvorihpnr. 

3 “ After the flesh,” says the letter, to remove all possible 
misconception. 


4 Eus., H. E., V. i. 36, €va wddkavres orépavov. 
EDTA Nye 
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Participation in a Catholic conflict gave naturalness 
and reality to the idea of a Catholic Church. By 
creating new bonds of interest and widening the 
bounds of intercession, the Church came to a realiza- 
tion of her unity as well as of her Catholicity. By 
the constant call to show sympathy with brethren in 
trouble and tribulation there grew up a readiness, at 
whatever cost, to lighten burdens else very heavy 
and grievous to be borne. By the record and recol- 
lection of noble and courageous martyrdoms, men 
found the Spirit when they faced the sufferings of 
Christ. They saw that love will save others, even if 
itself it cannot save. Thus they learned to bear and 
to forbear, to give and to forgive ; thus was spiritual 
pride (an insidious and insistent danger wherever 
humble men are called suddenly to come forth and 
to play their part in the lime-light) swallowed up in 
sympathy and peace. Thus also were barriers broken 
down ; sharers in a common suffering and partakers 
in a common hope, all alike were washed and saved? 
in the blood of the Lamb, and were made kings and 
priests unto God and the Father. 

These things were operative first within the circle 
of the Church. They applied not merely, yet mainly, 
to brethren who were believers, and brethren because 
believers. Christians were slow to grasp, slower yet 
to work out their tremendous implications. But 

1 “Salvum lotum, salvum lotum !’ Thecry of the multitude 


as Saturus, covered with blood, staggered from the leopard’s 
claws into a moment’s mutilated life. 
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long before the close of the second century the 
process was well begun which should transform the 
world. The Spirit of Love went abroad in manifold 
directions, and with a wondrous power. But it was 
the period of persecution which first and foremost 
made the brotherhood of burden-bearers a forceful 
and a fateful reality ; and it was the sufferings to 
which Christians were subject continually that gave 
to the Church that intense sympathy with the 
desolate and the downtrodden, the tried and troubled, 
the sick and sorrowful, the outcast and the slave, 
the victims everywhere of injustice and of oppression, 
the miserable and the misunderstood—a sympathy 
which it is her chief glory never to have cast entirely 
away. 

4. We now come to the most important of all the 
effects of persecution, and that is to be found in the 
shaping and sharpening of the political consciousness 
of Christendom. 

At the first, the faith of Christ was chiefly charac- 
terized by its remarkable refusal to be reckoned 
among the political religions. It was because He 
refused to be a political Messiah that our Lord was 
condemned by the Jews. It was also because in 
this very refusal a new and mighty force was felt, 
rather than apprehended, independent of and in- 
different to all particular political institutions, that 
He was crucified by the Romans. 

The fact is that the non-political character of 
Christianity involved political consequences of the 
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most practical and profound character. For, despite 
the unquestioning obedience and sincere submissive- 
ness of the early Christians, the State recognized, 
and rightly recognized, in the Church the existence 
of an imperium in imperio, where in the supreme 
sphere of conscience State interference could neither 
claim control nor enforce obedience. Thus, despite 
the protestations of the Apologists, and the loyalty 
and patriotism of the Churches, the State inaugurated 
deliberately and definitely the practice of persecution 
on political and patriotic grounds. 

_ Let us look into the matter a little further. Until 
the time of Christ, Church and State were one 
altogether. The nation in its religious aspect might 
be called the Church, from a political standpoint 
the State. There was little in the way of definition, 
differentiation, or demarcation between the civil and 
ecclesiastical organization. Rather, perpetual inter- 
penetration, influence, and interference. This re- 
sulted in a shifting of boundaries and a removing of 
landmarks, whereby the rights of the individual con- 
science were entirely lost sight of, in the general 
confusion of ideas inevitably ensuing. The State 
claimed dominion in the religious sphere, and her 
dominion was despotic to the uttermost degree. 
The problem of the limitations of government and 
of individual liberty had been raised by Greek philo- 
sophy. But none dreamt of any power, save such 
as the State itself might determine, to circumscribe 
its own action or authority. Hence, philosopher 
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and politician made no real contribution toward 
the solution of the problem. Appeals to religion 
were rare and artificial. Accordingly, a tyrannous 
democracy did Socrates to death, while under the 
imperial despotism the Stoics lived in jeopardy 
every hour. There was no room for conscience, nor 
respect for conviction, even imaginable in the ancient 
world. Over the moral or metaphysical line that 
the philosophers drew, defining the limitations of 
popular or imperial control, the State leaped lightly 
with a laugh. Socrates was allowed to die; the 
wise man was permitted to retire from public life. 
But the State declined to abandon her claim to con- 
trol the whole life of all her citizens, and continued 
to dictate to all her members such religious forms 
and faiths as she herself approved. 

As for dying for conscience’ sake, the idea was 
ludicrous and unintelligible to the ancients, though 
much prated of at a later date among the rhetorical 
schools. Death for the State was wholly admirable 
(dulce et decorum est pro patrid mort). Death for 
religion was likewise worthy of admiration, if the 
religion happened to be the religion of the State. 
But to die for the defiance of the national and 
ancestral gods commanded no respect, but was 
rather deserving of all detestation. 

Among the Jews, there was some show of respect 
for conscience. At any rate, there was much build- 
ing of tombs for prophets whom their fathers had 
slain. The Maccabean wars had rekindled religious 
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patriotism, and rebellion for conscience’ sake re- 
ceived historical vindication. But, then, it was not 
individual but national conscience which had won 
the victory. Religion was identified with patriotism, 
and this identification invalidated individual liberty 
for all practical purposes, for the individual con- 
science was more than ever subjected to or swallowed 
up by enthusiasm for the national rights and the 
national religion. Political freedom, whereby they 
might once more be free to be tyrannical, was the 
one thing continually desired. The prophets had 
refused to be bound with such an ideal of freedom. 
“To have been freed from Assyria or any other 
country only that the upper classes might continue 
their oppressive and untruthful rule, and that the 
masses might still remain in their idolatry and 
traditional formation, would have contributed nothing 
to the true deliverance of the land. The prophets 
were not the enemies of patriotic effort, but only of 
that patriotism that identifies national prosperity 
with the undisturbed persistence of cherished abuses ; 
they did not value political freedom less than their 
countrymen, but they only valued it when it meant 
freedom from internal disorder as well as from foreign 
domination.” ! 

Centuries passed, and such lessons, if ever under- 
stood, had never been assimilated. Sullenly sub- 
missive to the Roman yoke, the Jews endeavoured 
to entrap the Christ into an open sanction of the 

1 W.R, Smith, Prophets of Israel, 325. 
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rebellion which they were secretly muttering, and 
at the same time into a conflict with the power 
whereby He should perish, but which they were 
themselves too cowardly to provoke. ‘‘ But when 
Christ said, ‘Render unto Cesar the things that 
are Czesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s,’ 
those words gave to the civil power under the 
protection of conscience a sacredness it had never 
enjoyed, and bounds it had never acknowledged. 
They were the repudiation of absolutism and the 
inauguration of freedom. For our Lord not only 
delivered the precept, but created the force to 
execute it. To maintain the necessary immunity in 
one supreme sphere, to reduce all political authority 
within defined limits, ceased to be an aspiration of 
patient reasoners, and became the perpetual charge 
and care of the most energetic institution, and the 
most universal association in the world.”! 

It has been pointed out with penetration that the 
Christian Church had a double task. It was not 
sufficient for her to restore the Divine image in man; 
she had also to establish the Divine order in the 
world. It was manifestly impossible to effect a 
permanent transformation of private morality, unless 
in the wider sphere of public right a corresponding 
change took place, without which the former would 
be doomed to perpetual insecurity and imperfection. 

To come to a clear and specific instance: Christ 
had sanctioned the authority of the State, but He 

1 Lord Acton, History of Freedom and other Essays, 29. 
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had also limited it. Obedience to the State was 
only possible as long as it did not involve disobedience 
toa Higher Power. In other words, human authority 
can claim no ultimate control over the Christian 
conscience. No authority, however imposing, but 
only the sense of personal accountability before God 
is the arbiter of Christian conduct. How well the 
Apostles learned the lesson needs no illustration. 
Their one and never-failing inspiration to endure 
was the conviction that ‘“‘ we must obey God rather 
than men.” Such an idea of conscience involves a 
large measure of personal liberty; and it was pre- 
cisely this guarantee of personal freedom, demanded 
by the Christian conception of conscience, that the 
ancient States could not and cared not to give. 

The strange thing is that the Romans rather than 
the Christians were the first to recognize (though 
but dimly) the political implications of Christianity. 
Perhaps it was that the Christians had appealed to 
Rome not unsuccessfully for protection; and thus 
Rome had for a while posed as the champion of 
Christian conscience against the tyranny of per- 
secuting Jews. Under imperial protection, they 
could on this earth continue to cherish their citizen- 
ship in heaven. Moreover, living in the hourly 
expectation of the immediate and final overthrow of 
all this world’s empires, Christians had little care or 
leisure to think out the political consequences of 
their religious convictions. And, again, when the 
feelings of excitement. and other-worldliness engen- 
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dered by the earnest expectation of the Parousia had 
grown less eager and intense, there was the mission to 
individuals to engage all their activities and engross 
all attention. These three things, therefore—Rome, 
the protectress of Christians against persecution, 
the expectation of the end, the absorbing mission to 
individuals—combined to fashion such a temper in 
Christendom as made Christians entirely sceptical 
of any ultimate or irremediable antagonism between 
the Empire of Rome and the faith of the Church. 
In fact, a strange belief began to gain ground that 
the fall of the Empire would mean nothing less than 
the end of the world, with all its attendant horrors. 
Christians, therefore, prayed ‘‘ for the Emperors, for 
their ministers and potentates, for the establishment 
of the Empire, for the peace of the world, for the 
delaying of the end.”’? ‘A Christian,” says Tertul- 
lian, in another passage, ‘‘is the enemy of none, 
least of all of the Emperor, for whose safety it is 
necessary to pray, together with the whole Roman 
Empire, as long as the world shall stand: for so 
long shall it continue.”? Later centuries bear wit- 
ness to the persistence of this remarkable notion.? 
Meanwhile the Romans had come to the contrary 
conclusion. So far from believing that the Empire 
and the Church were destined hand in hand to roll 
back the calamities that should usher in the coming 
of the end, the Romans saw in the new faith that 


1 Tert., Apol. 39. 2 Tert., Ad Scap., 2. 
3 Aug., De Civ. Dei., xx. 19, 3. 
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very thing which should bring the Empire to dissolu- 
tion and to utter destruction. Thus, while the 
Church preached unquestioning obedience, the State 
inaugurated hesitating persecution. 

There is no mistake about all this—no misunder- 
standing which it might have been an easy matter 
to remove. Ultimately individual belief must call 
forth corresponding social and political forms. Belief 
must pass into practice, and, thus passing, creed and 
conscience must mould and mend public no less 
than private life. Indeed, political and social con- 
ditions may be such as to make the growth and 
development of Christian character almost incon- 
_ceivable if not entirely impossible. Obstacles must 
be cleared away, and new skins must be prepared for 
the new wine, lest both should perish. The preach- 
ing of Christianity cannot be otherwise than ulti- 
mately political. It is not that the Church prefers 
one sort of government to another; rather, she 
wages ceaseless war against every government 
(whatever its form, or name, or means, or instru- 
ments of power) which limits the sphere or demands 
the suppression of the liberty of Christian conscience. 
The Church does not attend to the forms of power, 
but to the spirit. And she will have no truce with 
a spirit which is the spirit of despotism and tyranny, 
or refuses to recognize the supreme right of indi- 
vidual liberty and conviction in the things that are 
God’s. 

Now, it was precisely this spirit of absolutism 
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which permeated every branch of ancient life and 
thought. Creed and conduct were alike State- 
prescribed and State-regulated. And the difficulty 
that Christianity encountered in its mission was not 
ultimately the resistance of pagan religion, but the 
pagan character of the State. The State had been 
erected on a heathen foundation, and the whole 
society and polity of the Empire rested on no other 
basis. Moreover, this spirit was incompatible with 
the Christian idea. The persecutions arose, not 
from any religious love of paganism, but from a 
political hatred of Christianity. We miss their 
whole significance if we regard them as incidents 
of a religious conflict. Rather, in them the pagan 
spirit strove with the Christian spirit, the spirit of 
despotism with the spirit of liberty; and ultimately, 
“ Vicistt, Galilee.” 

Let us be permitted one hurried glimpse into the 
future. The official conversion of the Empire could 
but arrest the decline, could not avert the fall of 
Rome. Christian civilization could not take root in 
a State and society stil] pagan at the heart. 

Centuries of pagan civilization, traditions of 
national greatness, recollections of imperial religion, 
made it impossible for the new faith to master public 
and political life with any effective authority. The 
incurable paganism of the Empire proved the insur- 
mountable difficulty of the Church. The political 
system had to be undermined and ruthlessly de- 
stroyed. Christians, no less than pagans, held up 
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hands in prayer and horror when called to witness 
the great dismemberment and ruin. None dreamt 
of dissociating the interests or the future of Church 
and State at such a time. But relentlessly the 
ploughers ploughed and made long furrows, and in 
the soil thus deeply broken the new seed fell and 
found a home, and at last could fully spring to 
fruit. 


To return to the second century, the most notice- 
able feature of the attitude of Christians toward the 
State is the political quietism inculcated by an un- 
broken chain of Christian teachers. Yet facts are 
stronger than theories—stronger than the strongest 
desire to see them otherwise. It remained that 
when, in the most important matter of all, the State 
claimed control, its interference was calmly and 
contemptuously rejected. In that crucial instance, 
where the exercise of State authority had long been 
recognized as most legitimate and most binding, 
deliberate disobedience was hailed as a sacred duty. 
Such facts spoke louder than any sermons. The 
heathen once more were the first to define that which 
had long been felt, but had too long escaped defini- 
tion. Tertium genus dicimurs 


1 Tert., Ad Nat., I. 8, 20; cf. Scorp. 10. Harnack seems to 
make too much of these passages. After all, the phrase only 
occurs in Tertullian, and much later in pseudo-Cyprian, where 
perhaps it is a literary reminiscence. There is no evidence that 
it represents a widespread and widely-accepted classification, 
The phrase was no more than one of those popular witticisms 
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These things did their work, and we are not so 
much surprised at the argument as startled by the 
audacity of Origen, who is prepared to defend con- 
spiracy. ‘If a tyrant seizes the government of a 
country, men would do right to conspire secretly to 
slay him. Thus, in like manner, Christians conspire 
to overthrow the rules that the devil has laid down, 
and to save others whomever they can prevail upon 
to revolt from a barbarous and tyrannical law.’’? 

Origen, no doubt, speaks allegorically of the 
Christian conflict against sin and Satan, and refers 
to the spiritual weapons whereby Christians shall 
overcome. Yet such are not the weapons whereby 
the tyrant is slain who furnishes the illustration for 
the lesson. Granted the premisses, a conclusion can 
be drawn very different from the justification of any 
spiritual protest against wicked rules and rulers. 
The argument of Origen proceeds on the assumption 
that conspiracy against a tyrant is without question 
justified. There is, therefore, no attempt to justify 
the secret assemblages of the Christian confederacy. 
On the contrary, he approves refusal of allegiance 
to a bad and barbarous law, destitute of all moral 
force. 

Here we have explicitly stated that which was 





which often come far nearer the mark than the authors ever 
supposed or intended. In this particular case there is no 
reason to hold that it was ever heard beyond the streets of 
Carthage. 

1 Origen, cont. Cels., i. 1. 
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implicit in Christianity from the beginning. An 
imperial statesman could not do otherwise than 
persecute those who held such views, for it was not 
a single man that professed this doctrine, but a 
society which practised it daily. In fact, it was 
what the society felt, but did not define, that led to 
that which individual teachers formulated, and could 
not deny. Further, it was the persecutions that 
caused the society thus to feel, and compelled the 
teachers thus to formulate. The State, by per- 
secuting, had taken the initiative, and brought the 
question to the front—a question which, once raised, 
could not be laid aside unanswered. The Church 
accepted the challenge, and thus, what was first due 
to a vague instinct and political sagacity became 
a clear conflict and political necessity. The per- 
secutions were political, patriotic, and persisted in. 
Thus by them was made explicit that which lay 
implicit in the Christian consciousness. Thus did 
the Church learn to advance her grand claim to 
transform and inspire public, no less than private, 
life; to overthrow any social or political order incom- 
patible with her ideals, and to create and establish 
a new political system and spirit, whereby human 
liberty and human progress could be adequately 
safeguarded and immeasurably extended. 


5. We have now discussed four results of per- 
secution. We have seen how through these things 
Christian conviction was tried and tested; and in 

13 
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this manner how great service was done to a Church 
awakening to problems of Christian discipline and 
doctrine. We have seen also how the stress of per- 
secution not merely tested, but strengthened and 
purified some of the most important conceptions of 
Christian faith. Thirdly, we observed how suffering 
so quickened the sympathies and susceptibilities of 
the Church that she realized her Catholic character 
as a world-wide messenger of love to all who were 
distressed or desolate. In the fourth place, the 
political consciousness of Christianity was awakened 
to the ultimate overthrow of a political and social 
system which could not correspond with the 
Christian idea of conscience and religious freedom. 

These results seem clear enough; in fact, there is 
some danger lest, in noting how obvious they are, 
we forget the most obvious result of all. What was 
the actual effect of persecution on those who were 
spectators of the suffering ? 

However reluctant to accept the reason that the 
Christians put forward, there could, at least, be no 
question of the amazing difference between their 
conduct and that of other guilty people brought to 
justice. Tertullian was a lawyer before he was a 
Christian. Personal observation in the law-courts 
had opened his eyes. 

“There is one thing about which all are agreed. 
Even the accused, who have done some crime, have 
not the hardihood to defend themselves on the 
ground that the crime is a noble deed. Rather they 
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impute base actions to fear, impious deeds to some 
shameful passion. Then they try to lie concealed ; 
they avoid all appearance in public. When caught, 
they tremble ; when accused, they deny. Of course, 
this is not an infallible test, but it serves well as a 
rough rule; and yet, making all allowances, there is 
no sort of comparison between others and the 
Christians. The former (whatever their previous 
conduct) lament if they are found guilty. They 
even attribute to destiny the corruption of an evil 
character from ways of innocence; if they cannot 
deny the crime, they deny that it represents their 
own will or real nature. But how do Christians 
resemble any such ? 

“No one is ashamed; no one is sorry. If he is 
marked, he boasts of it; if he is drawn to judgment, 
he offers no resistance; if he is accused, he offers no 
defence. When questioned, he confesses; when 
doomed, he delights. What sort of crime is this 
wherein the nature of crime cannot be found ?’’? 

There is no record of Tertullian’s conversion ; but 
here he is describing a scene that he has often 
witnessed. May not the bearing of the accused 
Christians have first set him in the path of inquiry 
concerning the nature of ‘‘a crime wherein the © 
nature of crime cannot be found”? 

In another passage he speaks once more with the 
warmth of personal experience, added to that of 
personal observation. The third person is changed 

1 Tert., Ad Nat., I. 1. 
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for the first. ‘‘ We are made the more, the more you 
mow us down. ‘Semen est sanguis Christianorum’ 
(Christian blood is Christian seed). Many of you 
are exhorted to the brave bearing of pain and death, 
but the heathen shall not win so many disciples by 
their teaching as the Christians do by their bearing. 
That very obstinacy with which you chide us shall 
be your mistress. For who, by noting it, is not roused 
to inquire what is the real significance? And who 
that hath inquired doth not join our company? And 
who that hath joined us doth not long to suffer ?’’} 

Justin bears no other witness: ‘‘ Moreover I my- 
self, while still an ardent disciple of Plato, used to 
hear the Christians slandered. But when I saw how 
fearless they were in the face of death and all that is 
accounted most full of fear, I realized it was im- 
possible for them to be sunk in vice and mere love of 
pleasure. For who that careth for mere pleasuring, 
or that hath lost all self-control, and considereth the 
eating of human flesh a delight, could thus welcome 
death, whereby he would lose all that he counted 
good? Would he not rather by every means try to 
prolong this earthly life for ever and seek in secret 
to shun the rulers? Least of all would such a one 
denounce himself for certain death.” ? 

In another passage he speaks with some detail of 
Christian sufferings, as one who has learned to see 
the Divine purpose in them, and their predestined 
result : 

1 Tert., Apol., 50. 2 Fust., Apol., II. 12. 
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‘*For though we be beheaded and crucified and 
tossed to wild beasts, and delivered over to chains 
and fire and all other torments, it is plain that we 
do not draw back from our confession, but the more 
those things come upon us, so many the more people come 
to be believers and fearers of God through the name of 
Jesus Christ. For asa man shall prune those branches 
of the vine that have borne fruit to the intent that other 
branches may spring forth, and that he may make 
these latter also to put forth flower and fruit, so 
likewise is it done with us. For the vine, that hath 
been planted of God and the Saviour, is His people.’’? 

Other instances abound. The endurance of a 
woman confessing Christ steadfastly amid awful 
agonies so wrought on the heart and mind of the 
soldier in charge of the execution that he embraced 
Christianity himself and received the baptism of 
blood. ‘And it is recorded that many others 
suddenly received the word of Christ ; as Potamizna 
appeared to them in dreams (so said they) and 
called them to her.”? Concerning which we can- 
not better Bishop Westcott’s words: ‘‘ So inevitable, 
we may well believe, so lasting, and so persuasive to 
the minds of men was the vision of that frail form 
which was seen to overcome by faith the extremity 
of mortal pain.’’? 

Similarly, Saturus the deacon, as he lay dying, 
drew a ring from his finger, and, dipping it in his 
2 <Fyst., Dials, 110. 2 Eus., H. E., vi. 8. 

3 Westcott, The Two Empires, 139. 
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blood, gave it to the centurion in charge as a keep- 
sake for his kindness. ‘‘ Fare thee well, and be thou 
mindful of my faith, and let not these things disturb 
but confirm you.”! This incident suffices to show 
(beside much else) how the suffering of the Christians 
wrought on the minds of those that watched them, 
and brought them nearer to the entrance of the 
kingdom of God. ‘Semen est sanguis Christian- 
orum.”’ 


6. These were the five effects of Christian suffer- 
ing. We have also tried to trace its four chief 
causes. But we cannot conclude this section with- 
out considering that which was neither result nor 
cause of persecution; yet was the result of those 
who suffered, suffering for Christ’s sake, and the 
cause of those who suffered for Christ’s sake, 
suffering with superhuman courage and composure. 
“Tn all their afflictions, He was afflicted, and the 
angel of His presence saved them.” 

A passage of remarkable beauty tells us of the 
thoughts that came to Christian minds while the 
blasphemy of the multitude, was on every side, and 
themselves were plied with unspeakable tortures to 
break down their constancy and faith. 

“ Blandina, ‘ hanging upon the tree,’? was exposed 
to the wild beasts sent in to devour her. But she, 
because she appeared to look upon as one hanging 
ona cross, and because of her earnest prayer, inspired 

PRACT RCE DEL. si 14 


2 Perhaps “suspended on a stake” ; but él dou had long 
acquired a special significance in Christian ears. 
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with wondrous courage those that strove. For in 
their conflict and with their outward eyes they saw 
through their sister!’ Him who was crucified for 
them. And this was so, that He might persuade 
them that believe on Him that everyone that 
suffereth for the glory of Christ hath alway com- 
munion with the living God.’’? 

Another scene: The imprisoned girl cried out in. 
anguish, for the pains of travail were upon her. 
‘“‘ How then,” asked the rough gaoler, “will you face 
the fury of the beasts?” ‘‘ Now,” was the grand 
reply—“‘ now I suffer that which suffer I do: then, 
Another in me—He will suffer for me, for I also am 
ready to suffer for Him.’’® 


Not otherwise ‘‘it was Christ that suffered in 
Sanctus, and achieved great deeds of glory.’’4 


1 The phrase is remarkable. Pderdvrwy, not OewpotvTwr. See- 
ing, not beholding (as it is translated in Gwatkin’s Selections). 
Cf. John xvi. 16, where the words are contrasted, and also 
John xx. 6 and 8. St. Peter beheld the outward appearance of 
things with interest and attention ; St. John penetrated to the 
inward, and saw and believed. So these martyrs of Lyons 
did not “behold their sister in her sufferings”; they did not 
watch her anguish with agonized admiration ; of all this they 
took little account, but in their own conflict they looked at her, 
and there they saw and believed. 

And they saw, not “ because of their sister,” but “ through 
their sister.” The poor, tormented little slave-girl was but 
the thinnest veil that concealed the mighty one that had 
suffered and overcome. So transparently did the Christ shine 
forth through His members for all who could see and could 
believe. . 

2 Eus., H. E., v. i. 41. STA Ct Renpel yt se 

4 Ep., Lyons and Vienne; Eus., H. E., v. i. 19. 
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We can hardly bring ourselves to believe that the 
awful agonies which Christians were called to 
undergo could ever have been devised by man, still 
less that they could ever have been borne by man. 
It was “‘ exceeding marvellously and superhumanly ” 
that they endured.t Superhumanly, for there walked 
One with them in the fire, and His likeness was as 
the Son of God. 

‘¢ Blessed, therefore, and noble are all the martyr- 
doms which have taken place according to the will 
of God; for it behoveth us to be very scrupulous, 
and to assign to God the power over all things. For 
who could fail to admire their nobleness and patient 
endurance and loyalty to the Master? seeing that 
when they were so torn by lashes that the mechanism 
of their flesh was visible even as far as the inward 
veins and arteries, they endured patiently, so that 
the very bystanders had pity and wept. While they 
themselves reached such a pitch of bravery that none 
of them uttered a cry or a groan, thus showing to us 
all that at that hour the martyrs of Christ being tortured 
were absent from the flesh, or rather that the Lord was 
standing by and conversing with them.” * 

Is there any other explanation that will serve? 
Can anything else account for the superhuman 
strength sufficient to encounter and to conquer 
superhuman suffering? At least they have the best 
right to give the explanation that have made trial of 
it and knew that it sufficed. 


1 djmepBeBrnudvws Kat dep mdvra dvOpwmrov brouevwr, loc. cit., 20. 
* Martyrdom of Polycarp, § 2 (Lightfoot’s translation). 
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For as we “commemorate the blessed martyrs in 
reading of their deaths to the glory of God,”! we 
know that we have the strongest evidence for the 
truth and power of the Gospel promise: “I am with 
you alway, even to the end of the world.” 

*‘So no weakness or despondency of faith shall 
suppose that the Divine grace abode only in the 
ancients . . . since God always carrieth into effect 
that which He hath promised, for a testimony to 
them that believe not; to them that do believe, for 
blessing. ’? 


The Son of man goeth as it is determined. In 
this disordered world there is no other path whereby 
the Son of man shall come to victory save by the 
virtue of vicarious suffering. Following the far-flung, 
blood-red banner, Christians conquered in the Cross 
of Christ. The martyrs brought the hill which is 
without the walls of Jerusalem within the sight of 
every man throughout all the world. So all the 
sons of men became spectators of that scene wherein. 
the Son of man was lifted up. In His members and 
His martyrs the Saviour died again and was glorified. 
In their sufferings thus exalted, He drew men unto 
Himself: in them thus lifted up, the grand prophecy 
of the all-attractive power of Christ’s Cross marched 
forward to find not its first nor yet its final, but a 
fresh and ever fuller accomplishment. 


1 Act. Perpet., Preface. 2 Tbid. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE SPIRIT OF LOVE 


I. Irs HIsTORICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL BASIS. 


‘ By this shall all men know that ye are My disciples, 
if ye love one another.’’ Thus does the disciple who 
leaned (and learned) on Jesus’ breast report the 
Master’s charge to His disciples; and the common 
consciousness of Christendom has from earliest times 
set its seal to the reality and truth of this representa- 
tion of her Lord’s teaching. There are many respects 
in which it is possible to maintain that the Church 
misapprehended the doctrine of her Founder. It 
is even possible to argue that, in some directions, it 
was no regrettable misunderstanding, but a deliberate 
putting aside of unassimilated and unpalatable truths 
that set the worshippers of Christ on a way that led 
their followers far from the path whereon walked 
with the earliest disciples the historical Jesus of © 
Nazareth. This is a position that I do not care to 
defend, and to which I should find it impossible to 
subscribe. It is worth mentioning, however, if only 
to bring into strongest possible relief the absolute 
202 
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unanimity of all scholars and all critics, of every age 
and nation, that in one respect at least the Church 
did manifest a magnificent loyalty to that which lay 
at the heart of the teaching of her Lord. The 
Master came that He might show men the Father, 
and the Fatherhood of God became the basis of 
that further teaching concerning the family of God 
wherein all the sons and daughters of the Father 
knew each other as brethren, and stilled their 
mutual strifes, and endeavoured to bring in a new 
reign of peace and love upon the earth. From the 
first, the Church addressed herself to this great 
task. Unremittingly she strove to realize within her 
borders the high calling of the Father’s family; and 
because the Lord Christ had taught men that the 
mere physical idea of fatherhood was a small and 
unworthy thing compared to those high and holy 
relationships which true Fatherhood involved, 
Christians also conceived their membership in the 
one body as a real brotherhood, whose moral fervour 
could find issue in the spirit of ministering love. It 
needs not that we should seek here to prove what is_ 
admitted on every hand. Just as the ministry of ¢ 
Christ was a revelation of the love of God, so did 
the Church, by her ready ministry of love, prove the 
reality of that revelation, and secure its world-wide 
recognition. None, however blind, could fail to see 
the spirit of love working with wondrous power 
within the Church. None, however reluctant, could 
refuse to admit that herein the Church walked 
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worthily in her Founder’s footsteps. Thus, by a 
practical exhibition of ministering love, the Church 
followed the example of her Master. Thus she bore 
true witness to the new family established among 
men, and wooed the world into the arms of God. 
‘‘ See how these Christians love one another,” was a 
common cry; and the words of the Lord found 
fulfilment: ‘‘ Hereby shall all men know that ye are 
\_My disciples, if ye love one another.” 

It may be well, as briefly as possible, to indicate 
those fundamental facts which the Church recognized 
as furnishing the basis whereon the splendid structure 
of Christian charity could securely rest. The basis 
was in the first place historical. Christians, called 
to confront an incredulous world, recognized that in 

“their appeal to what their Founder had said or done 
lay the strength of their position. From the first 
they felt it laid upon them to distinguish their new 
faith from the many religions that surrounded them 

f onevery side. This message of love, whence came 
it, and with what authority? ,,The Christians were 
quick and keen to differentiage the origin of their 
gospel from that of other philosophies and faiths. 
The new language on the lips of Christians, the 
language of love, was no poetic fancy nor philo- 
sophical speculation, but had been learned, and 
learned at infinite cost, from their Founder’s lips. 
And His words had been treasured in heart and 

, head as words of gold; but the truth of that which 
He had taught (though many might regard it as 
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self-evidencing, for did not it commend itself to 
every man’s conscience as true in the sight of God ?) 
was made yet more manifest in that short life which 
was for the disciples one long lesson of love; and 
the death on Calvary set the final stamp of truth on 
that which His whole life revealed. In other words, 
this new spirit of charity and love looked back to 
that historical life, to that fact of the Founder’s 
ministry and death, to the reality of which the 
Christian Church knew herself from the beginning 
as called and created to bear strong and unshaken 
witness. The spirit of love was not, therefore, only 
a manifestation of some new power, derived none 
could be certain whence; but the mirror of a life 
that had been lived on earth by One to whom those 
that had learned to love as He loved gave allegiance ,; 
as to the Son of God. mows! 
We may take it, then, that the historical life of 
Jesus of Nazareth is the first foundation of Christian 
charity. Even omitting the fourth Gospel, which is, 
as it were, the theological vindication of the doctrine 
‘that God is love, the Synoptists record a mass of 
sayings, and not sayings only, which have no other 
significance save as varied expressions of this self- 
same spirit. Parable and precept, acts of common 
condescension and miracle moving all to marvel, are 
put, and even pressed, forward as nothing but mani-. 
festations of ministering love. Thus, obedience to 
the words of Christ constrained to charity: and the 
following of His blessed example could have no 
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other issue. The beloved disciple with deep spiritual 
insight truly interprets the significance of all the 
Lord’s teaching, whether by deed or word. “I have 
given you an example, that ye also should do as I 
have done unto you”; and again: “A new com- 
mandment give I unto you, that ye love one another : 
even as I have loved you, that ye also love one 
another. Hereby shall all men know that ye are 
My disciples, if ye have love one to another.’’* 

The life of Christ manifested the love of Christ, 
and the love of Christ was so free and so full that 
the objects of that love could do naught else but 
strive to follow the example of His self-sacrifice and 
sympathy, compassion and forgiveness, and all for 
the love they had to Him, or yet more for the love 
He had to them. ‘‘Lovest thou Me? Then thou 
wilt tend and feed My sheep;”? but “herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that He loved us;’’? and 
‘the love of Christ constraineth us.”’* 

But the love of Christ was more than the expres- 
sion of His own sublime and compassionate character. 
‘He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father,’’® and 
so the life of Christ, manifesting the love of Christ, 
was a revelation of the love of God. Looking into 
the eyes of Jesus, men saw the face of God—and 
behold, it was all love. God is love:® and so God 
loved the world.” And the full forgiveness, un- 


rm 


1 John xiii. 15, 34, 35. 2 John xxi. 15-17, 
3 1 John iv. Io. #2 Cor. Vv. 14. 5 John xiv. 9. 
6 x John iv. 8. 7 John iii. 16. 
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grudgingly bestowed, drew out the hearts of men in 
wondering and loving gratitude to the heart of the 
Eternal. Greatly forgiven, men could greatly love 
But the thankful recognition of all that God had 
wrought on their behalf made no man proud, but 
very humble and tender. Thus the earliest evangelist 
draws the lesson from the Lord’s own lips: “And 
whensoever ye stand praying, forgive, if ye have 
aught against anyone; that your Father also, which 
is in heaven, may forgive you your trespasses.”2_/ 
Whenever a Christian, taught by the saving precepts | 
of the Son, prayed at all, he prayed in words which 
would be utterly impossible unless he recognized the 
consequences of the Father’s forgiveness of himself.® 
The most precious pearl in the Passion of the Son 
of God, buried for long as hidden treasure in the 
hearts of obscure men, perhaps at first too sacred 
even for the Scriptures, yet saved by the Spirit, lest 
generations yet unborn should grieve for an irre- 
parable loss—“ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do”—tells us of a Saviour, true to His 
teaching even to the end, and of the Father whom 
man, in the midst of his misery, may ever address 
as the fount of all mercy and of infinite compassion.* 
Is it a wonder that the obvious lesson was quickly 

1 Luke vii. 41-47. 2 Mark xi. 28. 

3 Math. vi. 12-15 ; cf. xviii. 21-35. 

4 It is not generally realized that the Saviour’s first Word 
from the Cross formed no part of the original Lucan Gospel. 
It is a genuine evangelical tradition which ultimately found 


(or might we not say, by reason of its intrinsic genuineness, 
ultimately forced ?) its way into the written record. 
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drawn? What response can we make to this 
wondrous love of God, save to love Him in return? 
But in a family those that love the Father must 
love all their brothers and sisters also. ‘“ Beloved, 
if God so loved us, we ought also to love one 
another’’;1 and, ‘‘If a man love not his brother, 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen? And this commandment have we 
from Him, that he who loveth God love his brother 
also.”? St. Paul speaks the same, though in slightly 
differing words: ‘Let all bitterness and wrath, and 
anger and clamour and railing, be put away from 
you, with all malice; and be ye kind one to another, 
tender-hearted, forgiving each other, even as God 
also in Christ forgave you. Be ye therefore imita- 
tors of God, as dear children, and walk in love, even 
as Christ also loved you.” 

Here, then, we have the historical basis for the 
founding of the Father’s family in love. Even 
without the Gospels men remembered the words of 
the Lord Jesus, that it is more blessed to give than 
to receive. And Clement, alluding to the same 
unwritten saying, praises the Corinthians: ‘‘ Giving 
heed unto His words, ye laid them up diligently in 
your hearts, and His sufferings were before your 
eyes. Thus a profound and rich peace was given to 
all, and an insatiable desire for doing good.”® And 
again he exhorts them to walk in obedience to His 


1 y John iv. 11. 2 Tbid., 20, 21. 3_Eph. iv. 31, v. 2. 
ESACtS EXa5: 5 Clem., Ep.is2. 
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hallowed words, “ most of all remembering the words 
of the Lord Jesus which He spake, teaching forbear- 
ance and long-suffering: for thus He spake: Have 
mercy, that ye may receive mercy: forgive, that it 
may be forgiven you. As ye do, so shall it be done 
unto you. As ye give, so shall it be given unto you. 
As ye judge, so shall ye be judged. As ye show 
kindness, so shall kindness be showed unto you. 
With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
withal to you.”+ Well did they know that, walking 
by this rule, they were not merely confirming them- 
selves with His commandment and precepts, but 
striving to follow the pattern that had been given 
them.? Likewise, Polycarp rehearses to the Philip- 
pians the promises of God: “If we do His will and 
walk in the commandments and love the things 
which He loved, abstaining from all unrighteousness, 
covetousness, love of money, evil - speaking, false 
witness . . . remembering the words which the 
Lord spake, as He taught: Judge not, that ye be 
not judged. Forgive, and it shall be forgiven unto 
you. Have mercy, that ye may receive mercy.” 
Presbyters in particular “‘must be compassionate, 
merciful towards all men, turning back the sheep 
that are gone astray, visiting all the infirm, not 
neglecting a widow or an orphan or a poor man... 
not quick to believe anything against any man, not 
_hasty in judgment, knowing that we are all debtors 
of sin. If, then, we entreat the Lord that He would 
AONE id Vania 2 Ibid., 16. 3 Polycarp, Ep. 2. 
14 
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forgive us, we ought also to forgive.”* Such, also, 
is the teaching of the Lord to the Gentiles by the 
Twelve Apostles: ‘‘ The way of life is this: First of 
all, thou shalt love the God that made thee; secondly, 
thy neighbour as thyself. . . . Now, of these words, 
the doctrine is this: Bless them that curse you, and 
pray for your enemies, and fast for them that perse- 
cute you; for what thank is it if ye love them that 
love you? But do ye love them that hate you.”? 
“We pray for enemies,” says Justin, “and seek to 
persuade those that hate us wrongfully.”? 

There is no need to multiply instances. Christians 
knew themselves to be charged with a marvellous 
message of measureless mercy. They knew that it 
fell upon themselves to commend to the world the 
truth of the testimony that God is love, and that he 
that loveth not hath not seen God; and they set 
themselves to bear in their lives faithful witness to 
this gospel of redemption. In the ministry of man 
was manifested the loving-kindness of the Lord. 

With what splendid and successful loyalty the 
Christians cherished their ideal is admitted by all, 
as it also was admitted by their adversaries in the 
earliest days. But the question has sometimes been 
asked whether similar precepts are not inculcated in 
Jewish writings of the same period. To this we 
may reply as follows: There was much fine teaching 
(and no doubt still more fine talk) concerning com- 


1 Polycarp, Ep., 6. 2 Didache, 1. 
3 Fustin, Apol., i. 14. 
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passion and charity in contemporary Judaism. But 
it never explicitly cast off national limitations: and, 
quite certainly, no Jewish teacher ever approximated 
to the unqualified universalism of Christ’s doctrine 
or to the infinite perfection of His deeds of love. 
So once more we come back to the historical revela- 
tion of God and all His love and pity in Jesus of 
Nazareth. ‘‘ Christ also suffered for us, leaving us 
an example, that ye should follow His steps: who 
when He was reviled, reviled not again: when He 
suffered, He threatened not, but committed Himself 
to Him that judgeth righteously: by whose stripes 
ye were healed.’’! 

The example of Christ and the teaching of Christ 
—both alike a revelation of His own love and of the 
Father’s—are things so great and good that we feel 
inclined to say of them that they are the beginning 
and the ending of all that inspired and sustained 
Christian sacrifice and charity. But such a way of 
putting things would seriously mislead. The begin- 
ning it doubtless was, but not the end. For however 
attractive the example, it did not in itself contain the 
power by which men should be able to follow it and 
not faint. That power was given from on high. It 
was no self-evolved appreciation of the matchless 
character of One who had lived and died, and left 
nothing but the memory of His example to His 
downhearted followers. It came from heaven, and 
brought sufficiency and strength. Taught by Jesus, 


Terme etr i. 21-25, 
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they recognized this new force as the Spirit of God. 
Taught by Him, also, they knew that the Spirit 
came not to take the place of an absent Jesus, but 
rather to make Him present among them for ever- 
more. They knew, also, that by this same Spirit 
they could think as Christ thought, suffer as He 
suffered, live as He lived, love as He loved. It was, 
in fact, the Spirit of Christ that they had received. 
In His coming they were conscious that Christ had 
come again to His own. Being thus indwelt of God, 
sordid lives were made splendid in Christ’s love, and 
the eyes of men could look upon a greater transfigura- 
tion than had ever yet been seen, for from the weak- 
ness of the earthen vessels shone forth the strength of 
the Spirit of Jesus, alive for evermore. ‘‘ The love 
of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost, which is given unto us.”’? And, “We know 
that we have passed from death unto life, because 
we love the brethren.”? We may close this section 
by quoting from a recent book some fine words which 
form a splendid and satisfying conclusion of what 
cannot be regarded otherwise save as an unsatis- 
factory chapter concerning Jesus of Nazareth: ‘‘ The 
Jesus who has impressed Himself upon mankind is 
not a character, however strong and beautiful, that 
is to be read about in a book. Before the Gospels 
were written, men spoke of the ‘ Spirit of Jesus’ as 
an active force amongst them. We may criticize 
their phrase and their psychology as we like, but 


1 Rom. v. 5. 2 1 John iii, 14. 
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they were speaking of something they knew... . 
Jesus lives for us in the pages of the Gospels, but 
we are not His followers on that account, nor were 
the Christians of the first (or second) century. They, 
like ourselves, followed Him under the irresistible 
attraction of His character repeating itself in the 
lives of men and women that they knew. The Son 
of God, they said, revealed Himself in men, and it 
was true. Of His immediate followers we know 
almost nothing, but it was they who passed Him on 
to the next generation, consciously in their preaching, 
which was not always very good, and unconsciously 
in their lives, which He had transformed. ... The 
Church was a nexus of quickened and redeemed 
personalities—men and women in whom Christ - 
lived. So Paul wrote of it. A century later another 
nameless Christian spoke of Christ being ‘new-born 
every day over again in the hearts of believers,’ and 
it would be hard to correct the statement.’’} 

Such was the basis of Christian charity, a double 
basis of history and experience—the life (and death) 
of Jesus showing the love of Jesus, and the love of 
Jesus revealing the Father’s face of love, and the 
Spirit of Jesus shedding abroad that love in the 
hearts of all believers. 

Jesus, the Father of Jesus, the Spirit of Jesus—a 
Trinity of Love; and into the very life and love 
revealed in this threefold Name each Christian was 
baptized. 


Glover, Conflict of Religions in the Second Century, 139, 140. 
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II. Irs APPLICATION. 


The Authorized Version is responsible for obscur- 
ing to some extent the manner of the manifestation 
of the spirit of love within the Early Church. 
‘‘ Brotherly love,’ by which the Authorized Version 
renders gvAadeAdia, suggests a somewhat vague 
and cosmopolitan sentimentalism. ‘‘ Love of the 
brethren,” the correct translation of the revisers, 
is nothing if not intensely practical and definite.’ 
Christian love in the first instance was the love of 
Christians for Christians, because they were Christ’s ; 
its extended application was never lost sight of, but 
first and foremost it was necessary to realize within 
the body the obliterating of all distinctions within the 
family of God. ‘‘ Do good unto all men, but especially 
unto those that are of the household of faith.”?  ‘* Add 
to the love of the brethren love.” There can be no 
doubt that this method was far the wisest and most 
effective. What won the world was the sight of 
these little communities, where brother clasped 
brother’s hand and barriers were broken down. In 
their own sphere they had achieved what all 
admitted as worthy of admiration, and all with 
equal unanimity dismissed as an impracticable ideal. 
Within the Church these dreams were not merely 
dreamed, but effectively realized. The whole thing 


+ Rom, x1i,.10; 1 Thess, iv. 93° Heb. ait, 1342 Peteaeges 
2 Pet te. 
2 Gal. vi. Io. SD iPeliay, 
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was translated from the sphere of the academic to 
the actual, from the philosophical to the practical. 
The Church became an object-lesson for all who 
cared to see the possibility of peace and love para- 
mount in the hearts and minds of men. And this 
is just the kind of lesson that is hardest to learn 
without an example. Would Christians ever have 
learned it without that model left for their copying 
by Him who, if the world was not wide enough for 
His mercy, yet, having loved His own, loved them 
unto the end? And so men and women would 
perhaps have longed after such a reign of love, but 
would certainly have set it aside as wholly impossible 
of achievement, had it not been achieved before 
their eyes. ‘See how these Christians love one 
another! See how for each other they are prepared 
to die.”’} 

Let us therefore proceed to consider how within 
the Church this spirit of love shone forth, how she 
cared for her own children, and how she demolished 
all those distinctions that served only to divide. 
The middle wall of partition was broken down. 
Race and place, caste and class, served no more to 
separate and sunder the sons ofthe one Father. ‘One 
is your Father, even He which is in heaven; One is 
your Master, even the Christ; One is your Teacher, 
and all ye are brethren.”’? 

It remains to see how in dealing with special 
cases and classes the Church was able to make such 

1 Tert., Apol., 39. 2 Matt. xxiii. 8-10. 
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differentiation as is absolutely necessary for the 
effective handling of any problem, and at the same 
time to apply to one and all that spirit of love and 
charity which shone about her and above her like 
glory from on high. 


(a) THE CHURCH AND WOMEN. 


In the Jewish liturgy men are taught to give 
thanks that they have not been made women; and 
the Tenth Commandment bears witness to a yet more 
primitive and unpleasing conception of the woman 
as part of a man’s chattels or household effects. 
Notwithstanding, the Jews knew the value of a 
virtuous woman, and could give unstinted praise 
where it was due. Womanly excellence, however, 
was supposed to consist almost entirely in the 
conscientious discharge of homely occupations. In 
no wise whatever did its recognition give countenance 
to any theoretical equality between man and woman, 
or sanction any kind of practical emancipation of 
the sex. Rabbinical Judaism, forgetting or pervert- 
ing Biblical precedents, insisted more and more on 
the inferiority of women. Harsh sayings abounded, 
and the position of women among the Jews (despite 
the illustrious examples of the ancients) showed little 
tendency to betterment. 

Among the Greeks and Romans woman fared no 
better. Conspicuous exceptions certainly occur, but 
the general conception of womanhood was very low. 
The greatest of Athenian orators dismisses the whole 
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subject of womanly excellence in a sentence. He 
has no more to say to the wives and mothers of 
those that have laid down their lives for Athens than 
that they should not be worse than they are by 
nature, and that her reputation is the highest whose 
name is never in the mouths of men for good or evil. 

It is true that among both Jews and Gentiles there 
was not found that entire seclusion and absolute 
subjection of women almost universal in Oriental 
countries, and subsequently sanctioned by Moham- 
medanism; but despite notable instances to the 
contrary, the general rule was that the complete 
inferiority of women to men was on all sides simply 
assumed and sedulously acted on. 

Christianity caused a tremendous change. If it 
did not immediately introduce, it ultimately effected, 
an entire reversal of the commonly accepted views. 
It is a perfectly legitimate step from the word of 
Christ that in the beginning male and female created 
He them? to the thought of St. Paul that in Christ 
can there be no male or female.’ 


1 The beauty of Jowett’s translation conceals the brutality 
of the original—rfs brapxotons picews wh xelpoor yevéoOau (Thuc., 
ii. 45). Jowett renders: “She is the best of women who is 
most trulya woman.’ But, even so, if we do not condemn the 
cold-heartedness of the orator, we must admit that his con- 
ception of womanly excellence is of an exceedingly passive 
and negative character. The commentary of the scholiast on 
dpern is significant. He denies all virtue to the sex save 
cwppoctyy* ob yap avdpela 7) duxaocvyy 7) Ppdynots. 

2 Mark x. 6. 

Gal. iii. 28. It is remarkable that the only passages in 
the New Testament where the “ female” is mentioned refer 
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The third Evangelist, who in his telling of the 
Gospel story delights to show how abundantly the 
universal spirit of St. Paul, his magister et illuminator, 
has the sanction of the Lord Himself, is quite 
especially anxious to vindicate for women their 
position in the new religion. In his pages they fill 
a prominent and honourable place—the Blessed 
Virgin, Elizabeth, Anna the prophetess, Martha 
and Mary, Joanna and Susanna, and others who 
ministered to Him; many nameless but notable 
characters also—the widow of Nain, the ‘‘ sinner” at 
Simon’s feast, the women at the tomb, and the 
daughters of Jerusalem. 

In the Acts of the Apostles the same story is 
continued. In the first gatherings of the infant 
Church ‘the women” were admitted to its worship 
and its councils.!_ On Pentecost, also, ‘‘ the women ”’ 
appear to have been present, for they were all 
together in one place, and as we are expressly told 





(1) to the Divine purpose in creating mutually complementary 
(not separate or subordinate) sexes (Mark x. 6; Matt. xix. 4); 
(2) to the unutterable corruption of this Divine purpose in the 
heathen world (Rom. i. 26, 27); (3) to the restoration of all 
things in Christ, and the destruction of distinctions that man 
has wrested to disunion and division (Gal. iii. 28). 

1 Acts i. 14. Indeed, as the Apostles and the brethren of 
the Lord are the only men mentioned or alluded to, it may be 
that at the very first the women were in the majority. We 
know, however, that when the brethren numbered a hundred 
and twenty there must have been many men besides those 
mentioned, for there seems to have been no difficulty in 
selecting two of these as proper candidates for the Apostleship. 
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of the tongues of fire, that they sat upon each of them, 
and further that they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues, it 
seems natural to suppose that women shared in the 
great outpouring, and that the Scripture was fulfilled 
which said that handmaidens of the Lord should 
prophesy.” As the Church gathered in her children, 
multitudes both of men and women were added to the 
Lord.’ Mary, the mother of Mark, opened her house 
for meetings of prayer and intercession. A man 


1 Acts ii. 1-4. 2 Acts ii. 18. 3 Acts v. 14. 

4 Acts xii. 12, It may have been at this house that the Lord 
ate the last Passover. This would throw some light on the 
readiness with which the upper room was furnished for His 
use, and also upon the curious passage, Mark xiv. 51, 52, where 
the young man is probably the Evangelist himself. Harnack 
speaks of a daily meeting being held at night in the house of 
Mary, the mother of Mark (Harnack, M. and E., ii. 68). But it 
is difficult to discover whence he derived the idea of this 
daily gathering. There is nothing in the text to suggest it. 
More probably it was a special prayer-meeting, in view of 
St. Peter’s imprisonment and imminent danger. It has also 
been pointed out (Hastings, Bible Dictionary, art. ‘“ Women,” 
vol. iv., p. 935) that probably this was not the regular meeting- 
place of the whole Church, for the majority were not present 
nor was St. James, for St. Peter says: “Tell James and the 
brethren.” But these words are susceptible of various ex- 
planations : 

a, St. Peter apparently never actually came into the house. 
These may, therefore, very likely be his words to those who 
came out to “open unto him.” Hedared not delay,so he just 
left a message for those who were conducting the service 
within the house (James and the brethren) and departed (cf. 
verse 17). 

Or, 8. James and the brethren. ‘The brethren” might be a 
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appeared to Paulat Troas, but a woman was the first 
Christian in Europe Weare told in the course of the 
story how many of the chief and honourable women in 
various cities assisted the progress of the new faith.” 
And in this connection special mention is made of 
Priscilla, whom Harnack thinks may have actually 
been the authoress of the Epistle to the Hebrews.* 
In the Epistles we find much concerning women, 
though attention is chiefly concentrated on their 
position in the home and their position in the 
Church. These were the two practical questions 
on which guidance was demanded. The position of 
women in public affairs had not yet come to the 
front. What was important was that life should not 
be poisoned at the roots, and that the home should 


short and convenient phrase natural in the mouth of the first 
believers in Jerusalem to denote simply the brethren of the 
Lord. They would scarcely venture abroad at night when 
Herod was seeking opportunities to “ please the Jews ” (verse 3) 
by arresting and executing prominent Christians, “The 
many ” that were gathered together may therefore have been 
“the majority,” after all. 

Or, y. Might “the brethren” denote the male believers? 
and is it possible to suppose that “the many” in Mary’s house 
were simply the “women that were believers, gathered 
together for common prayer”? ‘This is, perhaps, unlikely, but 
itis not excluded by the use of the masculine 7éA\o in verse 12. 

Or, 6. Perhaps “the many” do not include any more than 
the domestic circle—the mother (and father ?), with their son 
Mark, together with the servants or maids (Rhoda, and doubt- 
less others). 

Acts xvi. 14. FDI, SAU ORV, Ayer 
3 [bid., xviii. 2, 26. + Harnack, M. and E., ii. 69. 
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be pure and undefiled... Women are, therefore, 
frequently exhorted to be modest and pure, loving 
and gentle, faithful and obedient, after the example 
that is recorded of that Blessed Lady through whose 
child-bearing all women (and all men) may be saved.? 

With reference to the position of women in the 
Church, a surprise awaits us; for, though women are 
often and well spoken of in the Acts, we are still 
more familiar with the somewhat sharp tone in 
which St. Paul bids them keep silence in the Church, 
and be in subjection. Not only do we find the 
ecclesiastical order of widows emerging, but we hear 
repeatedly of women who were prominent in, if 
indeed they were not presidents of, the local 
Churches. Prisca and her work are mentioned in 
terms of highest praise. She had plainly given her 
life to labouring among the Gentiles for Christ’s 
sake and the Gospel’s.t| Then there is Phoebe, our 
sister, who ministers to the Church in Cenchrea— 
a woman, apparently, of no mean position.© The 

1 The great satirist knew the need of this : 


“Ergo miser trepidas, ne stercore foeda canino 
Atria displiceant oculis venientis amici, 
Ne perfusa luto sit porticus : et tamen uno 
Semodio scobis hzec emundat servulus unus. 
Illud non agitas, ut mundam filius omni 
Adspiciat sine labe domum vitioque carentem.” 
Fuv., Xiv. 64. 
2 y Tim. ii. 9-15 ; cf. Col. iii. 18 ; Eph. v. 22; 1 Pet. iii. 1. 
BT Core XIV. 34, 355) C Lk Lita ll. 12,12. 
4 Rom. xvi. 3; cf. Acts xviii. 26; 2 Tim. iv. 19. Prisca is 
continually mentioned before her husband Aquila. 
5 Rom. xvi. 1, 2. mpoordris roAAGy Kal éuod adrod. 
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catalogue which closes the Epistle to the Romans 
reveals the names of at least four other women who 
were worthy to be counted as labourers in the Lord 
—Mary, Tryphena and Tryphosa, and Persis the 
beloved.! Indeed, out of thirty-three names, no less 
than fifteen belong to women, and “all these must 
have rendered important services to the Church or 
to the Apostle, or to both, in the shape of the 
work with which they are credited.’ ? 

Euodia and Syntyche are mentioned as the fellow- 
founders, with St. Paul and St. Clement, of the 
Philippian Church. Chloe at Corinth* and 
Nymphe at Colosse® seem to have held posts of 
high honour. But those things are little to be 
accounted of in comparison with St. Paul’s grand 
proclamation: ‘‘ For all ye that have been baptized 
into Christ have put on Christ. There can be no 
talk of Jew nor Greek, no talk of slave nor free, no 
talk of male nor female. For all ye are one in 
Christ Jesus.”® St. Paul is sometimes reproached 
with inconsistency, for how is this splendid sentence 
of liberty to be reconciled with the specific directions, 
and the distinctions between the sexes that occur 
in his other writings? Such an objection entirely 
misses the point. St. Paul, and Christians generally, 
were content to work along the line of long-established 
customs and social order; but this did not prevent 


1 Rom. xvi. 6 and 12, 2 Harnack, M. and E,, ii. 67. 
5 Phil, iv./2. 4-2 Cor. ka 


5 Col. iv. 15. 8 Gal. iii. 27, 28. 
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them from laying down great principles which would 
ultimately secure universal recognition, and thus 
pass from suspected theory to common practice. 

St. Paul, who knew that in Christ was neither 
slave nor free, yet sent Onesimus back to his master. 
By the enunciation of far-reaching principles which 
slowly but surely worked out their own self-realiza- 
tion, the religion of Christ secured the triumph of its 
doctrines—not by any series of abortive revolutions 
from without, but by the safe and steady process of 
natural evolution from within. Thus the abolition 
of slavery and the emancipation of women were 
accomplished, not by battle of word or sword, but 
by the seed growing secretly, till men woke to behold, 
not the blade, but the full fruit thereof ready for 
harvesting.! 

The second century follows, in this matter, closely 
in the steps of the first. At Corinth the women were 
“charged to perform all their duties in a blameless 
and seemly and pure conscience, cherishing their 
own husbands, as is meet: and ye taught them to 
keep in the rule of obedience, and to manage the 
affairs of their household in seemliness with all 
discretion.” So also Polycarp admonishes Christian 
wives “to walk in the faith that hath been given 


1 It\is interesting to note that the teaching of the more 
enlightened Fathers was to insist emphatically on the exact 
equality of men and women, Cf, ¢.g., Theodoret, Grec. Affect. 
Curat., v. 

\Clemale I, 
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unto them, and in love and purity, cherishing their 
own husbands in all truth, and loving all men 
equally in all chastity, and training their children in 
the faith and fear of God.”’? 

How powerfully, even in this semi-secluded state 
of domestic life, the influence of women could and 
did make itself felt in assisting the propagation of 
the new faith may easily be imagined, even without 
the abundant evidence which has come down to 
us. Over and over again the wife was converted 
to Christianity while the husband remained a 
pagan. St.» Peter and St. Paul both encourage the 
woman to remain true to her heathen husband, who 
may be won to the faith by the virtuous and godly 
behaviour of his wife.2— Not content with bringing 
up their sons and daughters in the fear of God, they 
occasionally adopted children and grounded them in 
the Christian faith. Origen himself was thus brought 
up. Women of high rank were able to exert them- 
selves not unsuccessfully on the behalf of Christians. 
Mention may be made of the wife of a Syrian 
Governor, who induced her husband to spare some 
Christians of the desert who had been condemned 
to be executed as robbers.2 The Empress Marcia, 
who was apparently a foundling, nurtured from her 
earliest years in the Christian faith, did what she 
could to mitigate the severity of Imperial sentences 

1 Polycarp, Ep. to Phil, 4. 


2yi Cor. Vi. 12-173 Petal. 0. 
3 Hippolytus, Comm. in Dan. iv. 18. 
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against the Christians, and even obtained from 
Commodus the recall of those confessors who had 
been condemned to the Sardinian mines. Julia 
Mammea, who acted as regent during the “‘ infancy ” 
of Alexander Severus, seems to have been ‘almost a 
Christian.” At any rate, she is known to have 
summoned Origen to her presence, and to have had 
much converse with him concerning the faith,! while 
Hippolytus dedicated to her his work on the Lord’s 
Resurrection. The effect of her teaching on the 
Emperor is seen, not only in his admitting the statue 
of Christ into his temple of famous men,? nor in his 
finding much to praise in Christian practice and 
faith,? but in the fact that he was the first to extend 
to the Christian Church formal and authoritative 
recognition.4 The story of Pilate’s wife was not 
only a parable, but a prophecy.® 

There was one method in which the adhesion of 
woman to the Church was a very special source of 
strength to Christian missionaries, for it was 
“through women that the doctrine of the Lord 
could win its way, without shame or scandal, even 
into the women’s apartments.’’® 

The position accorded to women in the Church is 
incompatible with the idea of natural inferiority. 
The four daughters of Philip the Evangelist were 


ETE Sond Way Vile 2083: 
2 Lampridius, Vita, 29. 3 [bid., 45 and 51. 
4 [bid., 79. 5 Matt. xxvii. 19. 
6 Clem. Alex., Strom., III., vi. 53. 
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prophetesses.! Christian prophetesses are apparently 
assumed as quite normal by the Apocalypse, though 
when heretical they are naturally condemned.? The 
Acts of Paul, apocryphal but early, mention two 
prophetesses by name. Thekla is said to have 
baptized herself, and to have enlightened great 
numbers by the Word of God.? Tertullian tells of 
a sister who, in the midst of the Church gathered for 
worship, would not only be rapt in ecstasy, but would 
declare the mysteries she had seen, and pierce the 
hearts of many. Amnia, the prophetess of Asia, 
was no less revered.© Among the sects, women were 
equally prominent. Jerome tells us that Marcian 
was surrounded by holy women, but this receives 
no corroboration from any other source. The 
Valentinians in Gaul apparently permitted women 
to celebrate the Eucharist.6 This they would do 
rather in their prophetic capacity than as claiming 
any priestly or episcopal character. It is not 
necessary to do more than refer to the great part 
played by prophetesses in the Montanist movement. 


1 Acts xxi. 9. Papias himself had heard them prophesy. 
The common view that St. Paul forbade women to prophesy 
(x1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35) is probably incorrect. In verse 5 he 
explicitly allows the practice; dade in the later passage 
probably refers to quite a different kind of speaking. 

2 Apoc. ii. 20. 

3 The word employed is gwrlfew. This was used quite 
commonly of baptism. Can the sense be that Thekla not only 
baptized herself but many others also? More probably the 
word refers to instruction delivered by her. 

4 Tert., De Anima, 9. § Eus., H. E., v. 17. © Iven., i. 13, 2. 
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So much for women who claimed the gifts of the 
Spirit. Meanwhile, just as the charismatic was 
passing into the local ministry, and prophets were 
being replaced by presbyters and bishops, so was 
place found in the Church for a regular and 
systematic ministry of women. The emergence of 
an order of widows has already been mentioned. 
Its satisfactory regulation occasioned from the first 
much anxiety on the part of the Church leaders, 
Difficulties were continually in evidence, and de- 
manded earnest attention. The origin of the order 
of virgins is equally obscure, and its later history 
equally hedged round with thorny questions. 
Finally, an order of deaconesses appears to have 
arisen in the East, but (despite the apparent use 
of the term in Rom. xvi. 1) to have been unknown 
in the Western Church. Pliny is our first informant 
on this matter, unless, with Lightfoot and most 
ancient commentators, we regard “‘the women” 
mentioned by St. Paul in a passage enumerating 
the qualifications of deacons as being not, as A.V. 
assumes, wives of deacons, but deaconesses them- 
selves. In the Apostolic Constitutions much is said 
concerning them and the reason for their institution. 
When women were baptized, deaconesses adminis- 
tered the chrism, and there are indications that 
discussion was apt to arise as to their place and 
office at the celebration of the Eucharist. 

These facts are sufficient to show that the Church 
had no doctrine of the seclusion or subjection of an 
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inferior sex, nor did it recognize any deep and 
impassable cleft between the sexes. But there are 
two further facts not without significance. In the 
first place, women were admitted with the utmost 
freedom to precisely the same privileges as men in 
the matter of worship or instruction; and secondly, 
the records of the martyrdom make it clear that 
women were as forward to suffer, and as brave in 
suffering, for the cause of Christ as were the men. 
In death they were not divided, and their natural 
weakness caused their heroic endurance to be 
reckoned worthy of doubie honour. A recent writer, 
brilliant and biassed, contends that chivalry is an 
idea which does not enter into the Christian concep- 
tion of the relationship between the sexes. We may 
recur to this unproved and unworthy suggestion, but 
at present it will suffice to point out that this brief 
sketch must have made it clear how from the outset 
Christians of every kind were ready to yield to the 
woman honour and due reverence, both in the work 
and worship of the Church and in the silent 
sanctities of home. The Church could never assent 
to view the position of woman as one of inevitable 
inferiority or of natural degradation, to which she 
had too often sunk in the estimate of the pagan 
world. From the first Christians reached out a 
hand to raise even the most deeply fallen woman, 
after the example and in the spirit of their Lord and 
Master Christ. 
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(6) THE CHURCH AND CHILDREN. 


The Gospel, with its message of the immeasurable 
value of every single soul, had given a new significance 
and sacredness to human life. The story of the 
home-life at Nazareth, together with tales of the 
tenderness of Jesus for little children, cannot fail to 
have exercised a profound influence on the minds 
of all believers. From Him the Church learnt a 
reverence for childhood which was a new thing in 
the world and altogether wonderful. In an age of 
selfishness and satiety natural affection had well- 
nigh perished—the inevitable price of unnatural and 
unnameable lusts. The Church’s care for children 
may be illustrated by three instances of motherly 
kindness towards them; but as one of these—the 
protection of orphans—will be considered in another 
connection, we may confine ourselves to the other two 
ways—one practical, the other doctrinal—in which, 
toward the little ones, the spirit of love was manifest. 

We will deal with the doctrinal matter first. 
“ Your children also are holy,” said St. Paul. They 
were not holy because of baptism; rather, being 
holy, they were fit to be baptized—this is the mean- 
ing of the Apostle’s argument. There was to be 
no difference between believers and the children of 
believers. If the parents were baptized, then children 
also; if parents were confirmed, then children also; 
if parents received the Communion, then children 
also. There was no artificial distinction between 
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old and young; such things were abolished in Christ 
Jesus. And had not the Lord Himself laid His 
hands on the children to bless them? Why not, then, 
His minister ? 

It is high time that we cleared our minds as to the 
attitude of the apostolic and early Church in this 
matter of the religious position of children. Two 
things, at any rate, stand out clearly in this con- 
nection. Within the limits of our period, with 
one exception that is itself exceptional, there is no 
evidence whatsoever that there was a separate or 
special Sacrament for the bestowal of the Holy Spirit, 
as apart from baptism, without which it would have 
been improper to have proceeded to, or partaken of, 
the Holy Communion. There is no hint that in 
baptism the gift of the Holy Ghost is not fully given, 
nor the slightest suggestion that any further ordinance 
was necessary for the perfection of Christian life or 
character.) Where confirmation can be traced, it is 
still more dubious whether the minister was ever any 
other than he who had ministered baptism (in early 
times this was generally the bishop’s function), and 

1 The notable exception of Acts viii. 14-17 may be inter- 
preted as implying that the Holy Ghost had not fallen upon 
those who had received Christian baptism, and that He was 
only given at the laying on of Apostolic hands. But how, 
then, are we to account for the entire and absolute silence as 
to this most necessary ordinance which prevails throughout 
the rest of the first and all the early second century? The 
discussion of this question must be deferred to the second 


volume of this series. Meanwhile, that which is written in the 
text is the strict and literal truth. 
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there is no doubt at all that the idea of a prolonged 
interval between baptism and confirmation was 
altogether foreign to the life and thought, not only 
of the first or second, but also of the third to the 
thirteenth, centuries. The second thing that emerges 
is that the evidence for the communion of children 
(even infants) is almost, if not altogether, as wide 
and weighty as the evidence for their baptism. 
This is really the only logical and reasonable 
position. Tertullian argues, against the practice of 
the Catholic Church, for the delay of baptism. His 
arguments are strangely modern and_ familiar. 
“* Suffer the little children to come unto Me,” said 
Christ. Certainly, says Tertullian, appearing to 
assent, but in reality wresting the passage altogether 
from its original meaning, certainly, ‘‘ veniant ergo 
dum adolescunt, veniant dum discunt, dum quo 
veniant docentur.”+ But the Church has always 
repudiated this false reasoning, and has refused to 
let the words and action of the Lord be taken as 
sanctioning a view fundamentally opposed to His 
own. The youngest were not too young for His 
benediction, and the Church would never assent to 
the proposition that knowledge must precede grace.’ 
“ Your children also are holy.” Once admit them to 
baptism, then what possible argument can be pleaded 
for withholding from them either that sacramental 
ordinance which formed, as it were, the final rite of 
baptism or that other Sacrament of love to which 


1 Tert., De Baptismo, 18. 
2 Cf. Victor, 7d rijs ppovjcews évdees od Kwdurixdr THs mpooddov. 
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baptism unlocked the gate for all believers? The 
first step was the baptizing of children and infants. 
Once that was granted, it was an inevitable conse- 
quence that children were admitted to full member- 
ship, as citizens having a right to the treasures of 
the kingdom of heaven. It was not a question of 
baptism by itself, or of the necessity of baptism by 
itself for salvation. It was a question whether 
children should be granted all the privileges of the 
kingdom. Once baptized, they entered at once 
upon their full inheritance. The idea of conferring 
baptism, and then delaying for years those gifts and 
graces by which baptismal life should be sustained 
and strengthened, seems never to have occurred. 
The question of delaying baptism was often and 
seriously considered, and earnest Christians were 
divided on the matter. But here, again, it was not 
baptism in and by itself: the point was rather 
whether it would be right by baptism to admit the 
unconscious or: light-hearted child to full Church 
membership and to complete participation in all the 
holy mysteries. Tacitly the Church admitted the 
children’s claim. Grace preceded knowledge. Your 
children also are holy, and those things which the 
Christian parent knew to be precious for his soul’s 
salvation were gladly given to the Christian child. 
That children should be baptized, or rather that 
children by baptism should be admitted into full 
communion, was, as we have said, a point upon 
which there continued for some centuries to be 
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diversities of opinion among some of the best and 
most pious Christians. But it must be noted that 
this was not so much due to a desire to defer the 
Sacraments till the child could take an intelligent 
share in their ministration as to theories connected 
with current controversies as to the forgiveness of 
sins. By postponing baptism almost indefinitely, 
one might hope to secure just before death for care- 
less Christians or for sinners the benefit of full and 
final forgiveness. But the main stream of Christian 
thought set in a far different direction. The Sacra- 
ments were for life, and not for death, though in them 
and by them Christians were sealed unto the last day, 
and tasted the food of immortality. Why should 
parents keep from the children that which would 
strengthen them in life and secure their entrance 
into the joys of Paradise? In other words, can 
children be counted as Christians? Yes, said 
St. Paul, children of Christian parents are to be 
reckoned as Christians—not Christians because they 
have partaken of the Sacraments, but, being Christians, 
they are worthy to partake. And as for “ under- 
standing,” the Lord had bidden the disciples be 
as children, not children become as adults. Trust- 
fulness, innocence, capacity for wonder and for 
growth—these things, and not knowledge, were the 
passports to the kingdom of heaven. The Church, 
by baptizing children and admitting them to full 
communion, made a fine though silent protest 
against two classes—against those whose intellec- 
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tualism inclined them to maintain the suitability of 
only an inferior form of Christianity for simple folk ; 
and not less against those whose own spiritual 
experiences drove them to deny that a quiet and 
natural development might represent the normal 
course of Christian life, just as truly as some tremen- 
dous crisis and breaking with the sad memories of a 
sinful past. ‘Your children also are holy.” 

That children actually were baptized towards the 
close of the second century is a fact that cannot be 
controverted.! Tertullian’s language proves both 
the antiquity and universality of the custom; but 
the evidence before this date is scanty. We should 
not expect it otherwise. In the first stages of a new 
faith the preaching is obviously directed to adults. 
It would not be till a generation of Christian parents 
had arisen that the problem of how to treat the chil- 
dren could possibly arise. This may be paralleled from 
the history of any missionary society of to-day. How- 
ever strongly the missioners believe in infant baptism, 
for very many years the records will show an immense 
preponderance of baptized adults over children. This 
was the experience of the Early Church; but Justin 
(writing about A.D. 140) tells us of “many men and 
many women of sixty and seventy years of age who 
from childhood have been disciples.”? Even more 
significant is the manner in which, in the dialogue 
with Trypho, he constantly compares and contrasts 


1 Harnack speaks of infant baptism, saying he is convinced 
that “Ab initio sic non erat” (M, and E., i. 389). What 
follows will show that this is little more than an obvious 
truism. 2 Fustin, Apol., i. 15. 
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Christian baptism with Jewish circumcision. The 
latter is a useless baptism out of broken cisterns, 
and has nothing to do with the baptism that Chris- 
tians have received. Jews circumcised in the flesh 
certainly need circumcision in the spirit; Christians 
who have the latter have no need of the former.} 
“‘Hearken to what I cry aloud,” he says in another 
passage: ‘‘the blood of the old circumcision hath 
been abolished, and we have trusted in another blood- 
shedding, unto salvation. Another covenant is now 
established, another law hath gone forth from Sion. 
Jesus Christ circumciseth all that will come to 
Him.”? And again: “The ordinance of circumcision, 
that infants must by all means be circumcised on 
the eighth day, is a figure of the true circumcision by 
which we are circumcised from sin and error by Him 
who raised up Jesus from the dead in the first day of 
the week, which may be reckoned as the eighth 
day.”? This fanciful interpretation may seem to 
rob the comparison of all its force for our present 
purpose; but it is the comparison of circumcision 
with baptism as the means of admission into the 
covenant between God and His people that is the 
really remarkable part of Justin’s argument.’ It is 
inconceivable that the Christian covenant, wherein 
the promise of the Spirit and forgiveness is fo you 

1 Dial., 19. 2 Ibid., 24. 3 Tbid., 41. 

4 Similarly in Cyprian’s time, circumcision was regarded as 
a valid analogy for baptism; though baptism at eight days 
old (maintained by many, in order that the analogy might be 
more perfect) was rejected by Cyprian and by a Carthaginian 
Council. 
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and to your children,: should be narrower than the 
covenant under the old dispensation. Finally, 
Justin makes it quite clear that he really does mean 
baptism as the counterpart of circumcision, and not 
merely some spiritual circumcision unconnected with 
any Sacrament. “It was prophesied of Christ that 
He should come as an eternal law and as a new 
covenant. And we, indeed, who through Him have 
come to God, have not received a circumcision of 
the flesh, but a spiritual. ... And we received it 
by baptism (since we were become sinners), through 
the mercy that is from God, and it is open for all to 
receive it by the same means.’’? 

Two more significant sentences may be quoted 
from other writers. Polycarp at his martyrdom 
refused to renounce the King whom he had served 
so long. ‘‘ Eighty and six years have I served Him, 
and He never did me wrong.”* This must mean that 
Polycarp was a lifelong Christian, a Christian from 
birth, and, as is only reasonable to infer, from baptism. 

Irenzeus had sat at the feet of Polycarp, and he - 
speaks thus: “Christ came that He might save all 
men through Himself—all, I say, who through Him 
have received new birth unto God—infants and 
children, boys and youths and elders.”* Thus did 
the Church care that the children should be within 
the covenant. 

1 Acts ii. 38, 39 : “Repent and be baptized, with the remis- 
sion of sins: and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost ; 


for the promise is to you and to your children. .. .” 
2 Acts ii. 43. ? Mart. Polyc.,ix., *Jren., Adv. Hzer., 10, 33.3, 
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We may now turn to consider the practical question 
that confronted the Church concerning children. 
Desertion was not considered a crime, and was, 
indeed, regularly practised in the heathen world, 
while means to produce abortion were perpetually 
resorted to. Athenagoras treats as guilty of murder 
both those who expose children and those who procure 
abortion... The author of the Epistle to Diognetus 
contrasts the conduct of Christians with their 
heathen neighbours: ‘‘ They marry, like all other 
men, and beget children; but they do not cast away 
their offspring.”* Minucius accuses the pagans of the 
same crime: “I see you now casting forth the sons 
whom you have begotten to the wild beasts and the 
fowls of the air.”? “Thou shalt not murder a child 
by abortion,” says Barnabas; “nor, again, shalt thou 
kill it when it is born.”* But Justin frames the 
most terrible indictment. He deals drastically with 
the situation which has arisen in consequence of the 
common exposure of infants. Children thus deserted, 
both boys and girls, were herded together like so 
much cattle, and formed the chief supply for the 
market of prostitution in its most loathsome forms.°® 
Further, a Christian would fear lest a child thus 
exposed might perish, and then the guilt of murder 
would be an everlasting stain upon his soul. “ But 
if we marry at all, it is for the procreation of children ; 

1 Athenagoras, Legat., 35. 2 Diogn., 5. 


3 Octavius, xxx. 2; cf. XXxi. 4. 4 Barnabas, Ep. 19. 
5 Apol., i. 27. 
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or if we decline marriage, we keep ourselves in con- 
tinence.”’} 

Christians often adopted these unhappy children 
in pity; but the growing weight of Christian senti- 
ment on the subject can best be seen in the legisla- 
tion of the State which, with considerable reluctance, 
was finally brought to admit and to enforce the claims 
of Christian humanity. 

When we consider the callousness, the brutality, 
and the almost incredible impurities that sullied 
even the highest spirits of the heathen world in their 
relation to women and children, we see the splendour 
of Christian charity, which never shone brighter than 
when, in an age of universal decay and degradation, 
it set itself to purify the home, to raise woman to her 
true dignity, to reverence childhood, and to treat 
children with tenderness and love. 


(c) THE CHURCH AND SLAVES. 


Slavery is perhaps the most characteristic social 
institution of the ancient world. Among the Hebrews, 
however, slavery was a very different thing from that 
which went by the same name in the classical 


1 Apol., i. 29. Itis interesting to compare a passage of Poly- 
bius, complaining of the depopulation of Greece, at about the 
same time as Fustin’s Apologies were composed. “The evil 
grew upon us rapidly, for the men were perverted to a 
passion for show and money, or the pleasures of an idle life. 
Accordingly, they either did not marry at all, or, if they did 
marry, they refused to rear the children that were born, or at 
most saved one or two out of a great number” (Polyb., 
XXXVii. Q). 
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countries. Jewish society was permeated with a 
spirit of humanity in the matter of slaves, for the 
Jew was not suffered to forget that he too had been a 
slave in the land of Egypt. The Deuteronomic 
legislation, in particular, insists that all the relations 
of an Israelite with his slaves and servants are to be 
coloured by this recollection. Accordingly, we find 
that slaves were reckoned, not as household chattels, 
but as members of the family, and that their rights 
were recognized not only in the religious, but also in 
the social sphere. All were protected from violence ; 
and for Hebrews, at any rate, opportunities of eman- 
cipation were multiplied. In Palestine the number 
of slaves was relatively small. Thus in Ezra ii. 65 
we find that the proportion of slaves to the population 
is not more than one to six, whereas at Athens in the 
year 309 B.c., while the male citizens numbered 
45,000, the number of slaves was not less than 
350,000. In considering slavery in ancient times, 
no one would be disposed to deny that when we 
come to calculate its extent or effects in Jewish 
society, we pass at once into a better and brighter 
world. 

The attitude of the Greeks towards slavery is of 
particular interest. It may be said generally that 
nothing can be conceived more undiscriminating or 

1 Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, 35 sq. The computa- 
tions based on this census are somewhat doubtful. It is, for 
instance, by no means certain that (as we have assumed in the 


text) only adult males are reckoned as citizens, while both 
sexes and all ages are included in the number of the slaves, 
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unsympathetic. Slavery was regarded as both inevit- 
able and natural; and from the earliest times a 
theory was largely in vogue that from the day of his 
enslavement a man lost not only all his liberty, but 
half his wits.? 

Under this old law, however, a slave did enjoy 
some form of legal protection—at any rate, from the 
bSprs of his master ;2 otherwise he was altogether the 
property of his possessor. The actual treatment of 
slaves by individual owners may not have been 
inhuman ; in some cases it was marked by generosity 
and even by brotherly feeling. But as time went on, 
the general view of the relation between slave and 
master underwent a great and grievous modification. 
The provisions of the old law were the subject of 
disagreeable comment and surprise. The murder of 
a slave was apparently treated with comparative 
leniency.? The misdeeds of a slave, however, called 
for severest penalties.* Plato goes so far as to con- 
sider it not merely lacking in dignity, but altogether 
unreasonable, to play with the children of slaves, or 
to converse with slaves as though they were freemen.® 
The attitude of Plato thus corresponds more or less 
to that which Xenophon records of the views of 
Socrates on this subject. The master, he tells us, 
was in no way opposed to slavery, though he would 

1 Homer, Odyssey, xviii. 322; cf. Plato, Leges, 776 C. 
* Demosthenes, Or., xxi. 58 ; 4schines, Or., i. 17. 

3 Plato, Legg., 865 D. ; Lycurgus, Leocr., 66. 

* Plato, op. cit., 882 A. 

5 Ibid., 776 D. 
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have condemned the inconsiderate or intemperate 
behaviour of a master towards his slaves. 

Aristotle is in agreement with Plato. The latter, 
of course, did not contemplate the slaves of his ideal 
State being drawn from other than “ barbarian” 
races, concerning whom he considered it needless to 
prove that they were altogether mentally and morally 
inferior to the Greeks, their masters. That a Greek 
should be a slave was altogether an anomaly. And 
Aristotle agrees that, should a Greek be enslaved, 
he is no slave by nature, but only by convention.? 
What, then, of the barbarian born free? The 
barbarian is freeborn only in the country of his 
birth? After all, there must be someone to do the 
menial service of those called by Providence to the 
higher tasks and thoughts of life. The Greeks are 
plainly of the latter class; it is therefore both 
natural and necessary that barbarians should belong 
to the former. The great Greek philosopher is kind 
and considerate enough to explain the advantages 
accruing to the slaves from this admirable arrange- 
ment, doubtless due to a providential dispensation.‘ 

There were, however, other influences at work. 
Plato was constrained to recognize that there were 
slaves better in every way than sons.® And Aristotle, 
faced with familiarities and even friendships that 
existed between many a man and his slaves, felt him- 
self driven to draw a subtle distinction by which he 


1 Xenophon, Mem., 3. 13. 4. 2 Aristotle, Pol., 1253, b. 20. 
SU bid.;, L255 33: 4 Ibid., 1254, b. 16. 
5 Plato, Legg, 776 D. 

16 
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is prepared to recognize the possibility of such 
friendships. The object, therefore, of his distinction 
is excellent, but the manner of it is wholly revolting. 
“There can be no talk of true friendship in regard 
to inanimate things, nor even in regard to a horse or 
an ox, nor in regard to a slave qua slave either. For 
the slave is but an animate instrument, while an 
instrument is but an inanimate slave. Qua slave, 
therefore, there can be no friendship with him, 
though gua man he may be loved.” * 

The poets took a wider view than the philosophers. 
Euripides cannot be taken as an example of the 
average Athenian; for he was far too prone to 
revolutionary ideals. Occasionally he almost goes so 
far as to hint that slavery as a social institution is 
altogether non-natural. “One thing alone brings 
shame to slaves—their name. In all other things 
the slave is no whit worse than the free, if in himself 
he bea noble man.”? Such latitudinarian sentiments 
were not unknown to Sophocles? In the “ Middle 
Comedy,” Anaxandrides points out how a man may 
be a slave one day, and the next a citizen. Such 
vicissitudes must have had their effect in discrediting 
the theory of “natural” slavery. The writers of the 


1 Aristotle, Eth. Nic., viii. 13 (1161, b. 5). 

2 Eur., Ion., 854, 856. 

3 Soph., fr. 855 ; €f cBua door, ddd’ 6 vobs éAevOepos. 

4 Meinacke, iii. 162. Such changes and chances can have 
been of no uncommon occurrence in these troublous times. 
We learn from Czsar (De Bello Gallico, iii. 16) that it was 
the practice of slave-dealers to follow in the track of an army, 
and that after a victory great bargains might be expected. 
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“New Comedy” went further. Menander knew 
that from suffering men might learn sympathy.} 
** Do thy slave’s work in a free spirit, and thou shalt 
be no more a slave,”? is another of his sayings. 
Philemon went further and flatly contradicted the 
teaching of Aristotle. Nature hath never made a 
man a slave.? These utterances bear witness to the 
growth and diffusion of a wider spirit, and we cannot 
be surprised to hear that already there were not 
wanting philosophers who attacked the idea of 
slavery as violating the laws of both Nature and 
humanity.’ The two great philosophic schools of the 
third century before Christ made common cause in 
breaking down such barriers of birth and conven- 
tion, the cosmopolitan creed of the Stoics and the 
tolerant gospel of Epicurus both making for humanity 
in all those matters. Many slaves received a liberal 
education, and were rewarded with their masters’ 
confidence and friendship. But the curse of the 
system remained, despite individual kindnesses. 


1 These remarkable words deserve being given in the 
original : 
év To Twadely ylvwoke Kal 7d cuumabely 
kai col yap &ddos cummrabjncerar Tradwr. 


M,, iv. 52. 
2 éevdepas Sovdeve * Soddos ovk ébet.—M., iv. 293. 


3 Kav Soddos 7 Tis, ovdev Frrov, Séorora, 


dvOpwmros obrés éorw, dy dvOpwmos 7, 
kay Ooddos 7 Tis, odpka TH adrhy exer’ 
pice yap oddels doddos éyev70n tore. 


4 Alcidamas is mentioned by the scholiast on Aristotle, 
Rieter. 
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It is when we come to Roman times that we 
realize the terrible effects of slavery upon the social 
life of a great people. The Roman law recognized 
absolutely no rights in the case of slaves. The slave 
was entirely in his master’s power. Marriage was 
not for him, though his owner might allow or even 
order cohabitation.2 For the slightest offences, slaves 
might be scourged or tortured or done to death in 
a thousand dreadful ways.’ A terrible story is told 
by Tacitus concerning the slaves of one Pedanius 
Secundus, a Senator. One of hisslaves had slain him 
in anger, and the law ordained in such a case that 
all the slaves of the murdered man must pay the last 
penalty. Four hundred were thus doomed to die. 
A popular outbreak postponed, but did not prevent, 


1 Dig., 4, 5; also 50, 17. 

2 Inscriptions of the Antonine age show the honourable 
title conjux taking the place of the servile contubernalis, but 
this was entirely independent of any benevolent legislation. 
It was merely a matter of individual or exceptional humanity. 

3 Cf. especially Fuvenal, Sat., vi. 219-223: 


“ Pone crucem servo.” ‘ Meruit quo crimine servus 
Supplicium ? Quis testis adest? Quis detulit? Audi. 
Nulla autem de morte hominis cunctatio longa est.” 
“OQ demens, ita servus homo est? Nil fecerit, esto ! 
Hoc volo, sic jubeo: sit pro ratione voluntas.” 


How utterly demoralizing is the possession of this absolute 
power, is shown by the fact that two hundred years later the 
Church of Spain had to deal with the case of Christian 
mistresses guilty of the same shameful sin as came under 
Juvenal’s lash. Conc. Elvira., Canon V.: ‘“Siquafemina furore 
zeli accensa flagris verberaverit ancillam suam ita ut intra 
tertium diem animam cum cruciatu effundat.” 
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their execution. The case was discussed in the 
Senate, and it was decreed that the law must take 
its course. So these 400 persons perished, and a 
great display of the military served to repress any 
manifestations of popular disapproval.! It is easy 
to see how slavery became a social menace; for 
some masters, it is said, had 10,000 or 20,000 slaves, 
and some had more. Horace regarded ten as quite 
a moderate number,’ while we know of a case where 
4,000 slaves were left by will. So vast were the 
numbers of slaves and so dangerous their attitude 
that a proverb came into ready use to describe a well- 
hated man—he has “as many enemies as slaves.” ® 
Even the gentle Pliny laments that so great are the 
perils of slavery that no individual kindness can free 
a master from constant apprehension,® and Seneca 
bears witness to like effect.’ 

The worst has not yet been told. As slaves 
increased, so did luxury and idleness, until all work 
was looked on as degrading, and all character was 
enervated beyond recovery. An _ extraordinarily 
specialized differentiation of function among the 
multitudinous retinue of household slaves was 
designed to provide immediate satisfaction, if not to 


1 Tacitus, Ann., xiv. 42, 45. Even in Ulpian’s time this 
inhuman law remained unrepealed (Digest. xxix., v. 1, 32 
and 39). 

2 This is on the same authority as that for the Athenian 
census (Ctesicles in Athen., vi. 272). 

3 Horace, Sat. I., iii. 12, vi. 7. 

4 Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxxiii. 47. 5 Seneca, Ep. Mor., 47. 

5 Plin., Ep., vi. 25. 1 Sen., Ep., iv. 8, Cvil. 5. 
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anticipate the every want and every whim, of a petu- 
lant and capricious tyrant. ‘ Under such a system 
the master became a helpless dependent. There 
is real truth, under some ludicrous exaggeration, in 
the tale of a Roman noble taking his seat in his sedan 
and requiring the assurance of his slave that he was 
really seated.”"1_ And yet there is worse, for “ sensu- 
ality in its vilest forms was fostered by the tremendous 
power which placed the slave at the mercy of the 
master’s worst passions.” 2 A cynical and sickening 
saying is preserved which throws a lurid light on the 
acquiescence of Roman society in this state of things : 
‘‘Impudicitia in ingeuno crimen est, in servo 
necessitas, in liberto officium.”* ‘‘ Every great 
house is a minature of the Empire under a Caligula 
or Nero, a nursery of pretenders capable of the same 
enormities.” 4 . 

Yet, on the whole, there might be observed a 
tendency, irregular and fitful, toward higher things. 
The inscriptions furnish many a striking illustration 
of the happiness and affection possible even in slave 
life. Emancipation ofslaves by dying request became 
increasingly frequent, while it was more and more 
easy for a slave to secure his own manumission. 
Moreover, “ Seneca, in his humanitarian tone about 
slavery, represents a great moral movement which ex- 
pressed itself in legislation under the Antonines. And 

1 Dill, Roman Society, 12. 
2 Lightfoot, Ep. to Philemon, 321. 


3 Seneca (the elder), Controv., iv., Przef. 
* Dill, op. cit., 12. 
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the energy with which he denounced harsh and con- 
temptuous conduct towards these humble dependents 
had evidently behind it the force of a steadily growing 
sentiment.”! Not that the Antonines effected in this 
matter any very far-reaching revolution. Hadrian 
deprived masters of the absolute power of life and 
death.” But it is quite uncertain how far such enact- 
ments might not be reduced to a dead-letter. It may 
perhaps be not out of place to conclude this sketch 
of slavery in the ancient world by alluding to the 
exceptionally low tone of Epictetus concerning 
women. Heseems never to have met one that was 
_ good or pure. These are the impressions left by his 
former experience on the mind of him who rose to 
be the foremost teacher of the essential equality of 
all mankind. Epictetus, the famous Stoic, might 
denounce slavery ; but Epictetus, the former slave of 
Epaphroditus, could not altogether shake himself free 
from the degrading influence of slavery which haunted 
every second-century outlook upon life. 

This account of slavery as it existed in antiquity 
is needed, if we are rightly to appraise the influence 
of Christianity in securing its ultimate abolition. It 
was customary in former days to assume that the 
Christian religion was the cause of such amelioration 
as came to the slaves even in the first two centuries 
of our era. It was maintained that the Imperial 
legislation of the Antonines was, if indirectly, yet 
indubitably, due to the influence of Christian ideals. 


qu PDN ROP e Clty, EL7. 2 Spart., Vit. Had., 18, 
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Stories were invented in illustration—stories of 
Christian Senators and others, upon their conversion, 
emancipating multitudes of slaves. The pendulum 
has now swung in the other direction, and Harnack 
declares that “the Church never condemned the 
rights of masters over slaves as sinful: it simply 
saw in them a natural relationship. In this sphere 
the source of reform lay, not in Christianity, but in 
general considerations derived from moral philosophy 
‘and in economic necessities.” 

How far is this true? It is here that lies the 
fatal danger of false isolation. It is so dangerously 
easy to take two centuries as complete in themselves, 
forgetting that there are times when you need to see 
the end as well as the beginning of a process, if you 
are to judge rightly of the force which, at first hardly 
felt and barely perceptible, yet could finally avail 
to achieve so stupendous a result. It is a simple 
(and a silly) thing to take the evidence of the first 
two or any limited number of Christian centuries, 
as if in them and by them was revealed the full 
force or flower of the Christian idea. To ignore 
what has actually been accomplished, and to con- 
fine the attention to a consideration of what may 
yet be accomplished from such a start, is deliberately 
to glory in an impossible abstraction, and to open 
the door to a host of presuppositions and prejudices 
which would make all history utterly unreliable. It 
is, of course, still more dangerous to assent to a 


doctrine of development which is determined, in 
1 Harnack, M. and E., i. 170. 
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defiance of all scholarship and criticism, to identify 
the present embodiment or expression of an idea 
with its original and essential significance. Men 
starting from a position already arrived at and con- 
fidently assumed are so apt to read their own 
interpretation into the original idea, and thus to 
assert that the whole series of its subsequent de- 
velopments are not merely natural, but inevitable 
and predetermined, stages in a process of self- 
embodiment which could not have found any other 
expression. We must endeavour somehow to steer 
between these rocks, and possibly our best plan will 
be to point out where and how the Church came 
into collision with this institution of slavery, and 
how from this shock sprang in later times results 
which are by common consent connected, to say the 
least, with the spread of Christian ideals. 

A preliminary objection must be made and met at 
once. We spoke of the Church coming into collision 
with the system of slavery; but it may be questioned 
whether such an expression as collision is not really 
a question-begging term. All the evidence, it is 
said, goes to show that there was no sort of conflict 
or collision in this matter between Church and 
State. The Christian body not only sanctioned 
slavery by extending formal recognition to an 
institution which the best pagan philosophers con- 
demned, but by encouraging in the most unqualified 
way the habit of complete obedience. Now, it may 
be admitted at once that the Apostles did not come 
forward in the guise of preachers of a social revolu- 
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tion. It is the glory of the Gospel to be tied to 
none of those schemes of social reconstruction whose 
applicability to the special circumstances of a par- 
ticular time will only insure their being regarded 
as antiquated by a later generation. On the contrary, 
the Church is content with the enunciation of eternal 
principles of abiding and universal validity, the 
application of which to the needs of any particular 
moment she leaves to her children of each succeeding 
age. Accordingly, we must not look for any frontal 
attack on slavery; we must rather seek to discover, 
not what we consider to be the necessary implica- 
tions of the Christian religion, but what were the 
principles which the early Christians accepted, and 
on which they were content to act. 

1. There can be no question as to the Christian 
idea of the mutual relations existing between masters 
and slaves. Masters may certainly continue to keep 
slaves, provided that they remember that they are 
themselves slaves of a heavenly Master’ who cares 
nothing for such distinctions of society.” St. Paul 
“has no word of reproach for the masters on the in- 
justice of their position. He breathes no hint to the 
slaves of a social grievance needing redress.”® But 
that is because a new truth has come to the birth, 
the recognition of which must insure the ultimate 
abolition of slavery. ‘‘ The belief in the brotherhood 
of man is the idea which Christianity in its social 


1 Eph. vis 5-9 ; Col, iii, 22, ivit, .Cf.1 Pet. iv. 18-25. 
2-1 Corsi 25. 
3 Lightfoot, Ep. to Philemon, 323. 
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phase has always been striving to realize, and the 
progress of which constitutes the social history of 
Christendom.”! Belief in this new brotherhood 
was of so vital and vivid a character that earthly 
distinctions simply vanished out of sight. The moral 
and spiritual elevation of the slave accomplished by 
Christianity was a thing far higher than any ameliora- 
tion of his earthly lot, and the accomplishment of the 
greater necessarily involved the ultimate achievement of 
the less. ‘*To have prohibited slavery would have 
torn society to shreds. Nothing less than a servile 
war, with its certain horrors and its doubtful issues, 
must have been the consequence.’ On the other 
hand, the whole case for freedom and emancipation 
was conceded when it was asserted that slaves were 
the free men, and that free men were the slaves, of 
Christ crucified, and that in Christ there could be 
neither bond nor free.? The actual acknowledgment 
of one’s own and other people’s slaves as brothers in 
Christ is a vastly different thing from a more or less 
qualified assent to, or even insistence on, general 
principles of essential equality. The love of Christ 
as a motive took the place of the love of man: and 
it proved more stable and more strong. 

It will be seen, therefore, how misleading it is to 
suggest that the language of Christian apologists 
and apostles scarcely transcended that of the most 
enlightened Stoicism,* or that all that was said 

1 G, Smith, quoted by Lightfoot, of. cit. 
2 Lightfoot, op. cit., 321. 3 Gal. ili. 28. 
4 Harnack, M. and E., i. 167 n. 
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by the former had been said with at least equal force 
by Seneca and Epictetus and pagan lawyers ;+ how 
more than misleading to state that the Church 
accepted slavery as a natural relationship,” without 
mentioning that such a “natural” ordinance was 
entirely swallowed up in a new moral and spiritual 
relationship, in which masters and slaves believed so 
fervently that the deep-drawn and widely-spread 
distinctions of agelong conventions were shrivelled 
to nothingness in this flaming faith. 

2. So there were Christians who retained and 
Christians who remained slaves. But the new spirit 
changed the conditions and significance both of 
service and of lordship. We must, however, be careful 
not to exaggerate the acquiescence of Christianity 
in this or in other social institutions of the time. 
Thus, Harnack states that ‘“‘ Paul neither expects nor 
asks the release of the slave Onesimus,” and that 
‘the only possible sense of 1 Cor. vii. 20 is that the 
Apostle counsels slaves not even to avail themselves 
of the chance of freedom.’’? The fact that Lightfoot, 
after a most scholarly examination, favours the 
opposite interpretation, should be sufficient to show 
that, despite this dogmatic utterance, another view 
is possible. Indeed, we may maintain that St. Paul 
does not ask for the manumission of Onesimus, 
because he assumes it. To have asked for it would 
have been to insure, if not to enforce, the granting 

1 Lecky, Hist. Eur. Mor., ii. 66. 


2 Harnack, M. and E., i. 170. 
3 Jbid., M. and E., i. 167 n. 
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of the request, and this assurance of his future 
freedom would have deprived Onesimus of making 
that full reparation and unconditional return de- 
manded by his theft and flight. Besides which, the 
spiritual emancipation of the Phrygian slave was 
something so much greater in the eyes of all than 
any alteration of his earthly lot, that it was not worth 
while to trouble concerning the reversal of these 
conventional distinctions. St. Paul knew that the 
runaway slave would be treated as a brother, and 
that was sufficient—for slave and master and inter- 
ceding Apostle. Notwithstanding, as Lightfoot says, 
the word ‘emancipation,’ though never actually 
uttered, is almost trembling on his lips all through 
the letter. As for the counsel to the Corinthians, it 
seems more reasonable to interpret the words as 
suggesting that, though a Christian is not to worry 
over his earthly position in view of his heavenly 
inheritance, he may certainly avail himself of any 
opportunity of achieving his freedom if it places him 
in a more advantageous position for the service of 
the Lord. 

We learn both from Justin! and from Athenagoras? 
that slaves were to be found in Christian households. 
The apology of Aristides furnishes an excellent com- 
mentary on the relations subsisting between Christian 
masters and their slaves: “Slaves. both male and 
female, are instructed so that they become Christians, 
for the love that their masters have toward them 


Dep UstApOle, Us 12, 
2 Athenag., Supplic, xxxv. 
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and after their conversion they call them brothers, 
and do not make any kind of distinction.’’? 

A master could never be a monster, without throw- 
ing over his Christian faith; while, for those who 
had attained spiritual emancipation, it was wisdom 
to wait in patience for the obliteration of those less 
important distinctions which, in the light of the 
recognition of that other truth, were already bound 
to disappear. 

3. This is, however, by no means a fair measure 
of what the Church effected. She might affect to 
regard the social distinctions of outward life as 
things indifferent, but meanwhile within her own 
borders she was not content to tolerate the least 
semblance of their presence. Thus the brotherhood 
of man ceased to be the pious aspiration of patient 
philosophers, but became the perpetual charge and 
practice of the most energetic institution and uni- 
versal association that the world has ever known.? 
“In those spheres from which the Christian mind 
derived its earliest, its deepest, and its most en- 
during impressions, the difference between the 
master and his slave was unknown. They received 
the sacred elements together ; they sat side by side 
at the common feast; they mingled in the public 
prayers.”* Even upon slaves and handmaids the 
Spirit might descend to make them _ prophets,‘ 


! Aristid., Apol. XV. 2 Cf. Lord Acton, quoted on p. 186. 

3 Lecky, Hist. Europ. Morals, ii. 66. 

* Hermas is, of course, the most illustrious example. There 
is a good but somewhat fanciful description of Hermas in 
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and as servile birth was no disqualification for 
the ministry, slaves not only were admitted to 
full citizenship in the Christian Commonwealth, 
but could rise to positions of the highest responsi- 
bility and honour. Two Roman Bishops of the 
second century, Pius and Callistus, sprang from this 
class.? 

4. An immense step was also taken when the 
Church declined to differentiate between wrongs 
done to the slave and to the free. In this unjusti- 
fiable distinction the whole secular legislation was 
rooted and built up. In particular, the Church set 
herself sternly against any relaxation of the moral 
standard, and the chastity of female slaves was not 
merely preached, but protected by the penitential 
discipline of the Church. The same virtues were 
expected (as they were also exhibited) in slaves as 
in freemen, and the same vices were impartially 
condemned. Thus it was that among the noblest 
of the martyrs the Church delighted to honour 
slaves, whose splendid heroism has been but rarely 








Abbot’s Silanus the Christian, 180-182. The passage is worth 
reading, as it is a clever and interesting illustration of the 
position of trusted slaves in a household, and of how, through 
them, the faith might perhaps first enter the family. 

1 Pagans brought it as a reproach against the Christian faith 
that it numbered so many slaves among its adherents. There 
were many slaves among the white-robed army of martyrs. 
We read also of a slave who was to his master not only as a 
dear son, but as a teacher in all godliness and true religion 
(Eus., Mart. Pal.). 
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equalled, never excelled! A body which could, 
without any consciousness of inconsistency, include 
slaves in the number of her martyrs and her ministers 
had already dealt a death-blow to an institution 
which depended for its survival upon the recogni- 
tion of differences and distinctions which in the 
Church of Christ had already been destroyed and 
even without her borders were beginning to dis- 
appear. 

5. Sufficient attention has hardly been given to a 
further consideration, which is brought out with 
great force by Lecky in his “ History of European 
Morals.” Under the influence of Christianity, a 
great moral movement swept through the servile 
class, imparting to it a moral dignity hitherto not 
merely incredible, but inconceivable. Among the 
Greeks the mere word “slave” was equivalent to a 
term of uttermost reproach. Among the Romans 
slaves were regarded as the objects of the most 
profound contempt. The reason in either case is 
the same. These nations had formed for themselves 
a moral ideal, consisting in certain virtues and ex- 
cellences, which to a character crushed by slavery 
must be for ever unattainable. ‘‘ The popular esti- 
mate, and even the real moral condition, of each 
class depends chiefly upon the degree in which the 


1 E.g., Blandina and Felicitas. We may compare the fact 
that in later years “ the first and grandest edifice of Byzantine 
architecture in Italy—the noble church of St. Vital at Ravenna 
—was dedicated by Justinian to the memory of a martyred 
slave” (Lecky, op. cit., 89). 
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type of character its position naturally develops 
coincides with the ideal type of the age. Now, if 
we remember that magnanimity, self-reliance, dignity, 
independence, and, in a word, elevation of character, 
constituted the Roman ideal of perfection, it will 
appear that this was pre-eminently the type of free- 
men, and that the condition of slavery was in the 
very highest degree unfavourable to its development. 
Christianity for the first time gave the servile virtues 
the foremost place in the moral type. Humility, 
obedience, gentleness, patience, resignation, are all 
cardinal or rudimentary virtues in the Christian 
character. ... These virtues, that are most suited 
to the servile position, were in general so little 
honoured by antiquity that they were not even culti- 
vated in their appropriate sphere.”! Instead of 
inaugurating a social revolution by elevating slaves 
to a class whose virtues would be not merely beyond 
their imitation, but beyond their intelligence, but 
whose vices they would rapidly add to their own, 
Christianity achieved a spiritual revolution far more 
splendid and enduring by elevating the very virtues 
that were natural, and even necessary, to slavery, and 
therefore universally regarded as despicable, to be the 
highest moral ideals of a class that looked upon them 
as the tokens of a character sunk irremediably in vice. 
Thus the Church not only introduced an entirely 
new system of relations as between master and slave, 


1 Lecky, Hist. Eur. Morals, ii. 68. 
17 
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but brought about the recognition of a wholly altered 
standard of moral values, whereby the first became 
last and the last first.? 

6. Finally, the Church was eager in every way to 
encourage the movement for emancipation. Callistus, 
though his action was attacked and his motives 
called in question, went so far as to set Church law 
against State law, and granted a dispensation to free- 
women to take slaves as their husbands, in defiance 
of the civil Legislature.? But quite apart from this 
questionable proceeding, a great impetus was given 
when a spiritual motive was supplied, to the move- 
ment for manumission. Though slaves could in no 
way claim enfranchisement as aright, it seems certain 
that from early times, Church collections were some- 
times devoted to the ransoming of slaves.2 Another 
curious fact remains to be noticed: it is the silent 
and significant evidence of the catacombs. ‘“ While 
it is impossible to examine the pagan sepulchral 
inscriptions of the same period without finding 
mention of a freedman or a slave, I have not met 


1 Another indication (possibly, to some extent, a cause) of 
this altered state of things is to be found in the extensive, not 
to say almost exclusive, use of doXos in its religious significance. 
This, of course, is an idea borrowed in the main from the 
Hebrews, whose conception of life-service to Jehovah was 
freed from all the degrading associations which clustered 
round the very similar expressions not uncommon in pagan 
religions. 

2 Hippol., Philos., ix. 12. 


® This seems the obvious inference from Ignatius, Ad 
Pol., 4. 
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with one well-ascertained instance among the in- 
scriptions of the Christian tombs.’’} 


1 De Rossi, Boll. di Arch. Crist. (1866), 24. The great 
interest of the subject tempts me once more to transcend the 
limits of our period. 

1. The growing humanitarian sentiment which lay behind 
the legislation of the Antonines produced no very great 
amelioration in ancient slavery, and it was reserved for Con- 
stantine to commence the enactment of a series of merciful 
provisions. Very many of the worst evils still went unsup- 
pressed, but by associating the emancipation of a slave with 
Christian observances, Constantine secured that enfranchise- 
ment should hereafter be looked upon as a definitely Christian 
act. 

2, The edicts of Justinian mark an indisputable advance 
upon the policy of his predecessors. The class of freedmen 
was practically abolished, and the enfranchised slave received 
almost at once the privileges of full citizenship. Opportunities 
of manumission were encouraged by every possible means, 
while the stigma of servile marriage was done away for ever. 

3. A great number of economic and social causes ac- 
celerated the decay of slavery in Europe; but when the 
agricultural question had entered on a new phase, and the free 
peasantry had sunk and the old slaves had risen to that 
qualified form of slavery known as serfdom, it is the opinion of 
M. Wallon, who has studied the whole subject in the most 
exhaustive and systematic manner, that there was no security 
in existing institutions or legislation to prevent serfdom re- 
lapsing altogether into unmitigated slavery, but that the 
interposition of the Church alone prevented this crowning 
catastrophe. 

4. Lastly, Gibbon makes a welcome but unwonted admis- 
sion when he declares that it was “by the influence of Chris- 
tianity ” that the practice of enslaving captives and prisoners 
of war was finally abolished. 
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(d) THE CHURCH AND PRISONERS. _ 


““O let the sorrowful sighing of the prisoners come 
before Thee; according to the greatness of Thy 
power, preserve Thou those that are appointed to 
die.”1 But it was of Jewish prisoners that the 
Psalmist thought, suffering not for felony, but for 
faith. ‘‘ I was in prison, and ye came to Me,”’”? said 
Jesus, and no qualification or limitations were either 
in the mouth or in the mind of the Son of the 
Father, who taught us how we might all be sons of 
our Father which is in heaven, ‘‘ for He maketh His 
sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and the unjust.”® Need and necessity 
could always and alone claim compassion, and “ in- 
asmuch as ye did it unto one of these My brethren, 
even these least, ye did it unto Me.’’* 

Christian charity was hardly qualified, though 
certainly quickened, by the fact that among the 
prisoners were many who were incarcerated solely 
for their faith. Sympathy with their sufferings was 
from the first an honourable, if inevitable, character- 
istic of the Christian community. The early Hebrew 
Christians not only endured reproaches and afflic- 
tions in their own persons, but became partakers 
with those that were so used. “For ye had com- 
passion on them that were in bonds.”® And, again 

UPS olkxix,) Ts 2 Matt. xxv. 31-46. 


3 Matt. v. 45. 4 Matt. xxv. go. 
* Hebe xn 33544. 
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“remember them that are in 


they are exhorted to 
bonds, as bound with them.’’! Clement of Rome 
alludes to the honourable distinction won by the 
Roman Church in respect of ransoming slaves and 
supporting prisoners. ‘‘ We know that many among 
ourselves have delivered themselves unto bondage that 
they might ransom others. Many have sold them- 
selves to slavery, and receiving the price paid for 
themselves, have fed others.”? Inthe great Euchar- 
istic prayer with which Clement closes his Epistle 
we find a petition that God would “ransom our 
captives.”? The early liturgies contain similar 
intercessions, but supply significant evidence of the 
widening of pity and petition so as to include, not 
merely Christian confessors, but all who, for what- 
ever cause, are prisoners and captives.4 Hermas 
tells how much wiser it is to redeem souls in distress 
than to purchase fields,° and in another passage 
makes mention of ‘‘ ransoming from their distresses 
the slaves of God.”® Ignatius bears witness to the 

1 Heb. xiii. 3. 2 Clem, Romi. 5s. 8 ‘Ibid. 59. 

4 The Liturgy of St. James runs: ‘“ Remember, Lord, Chris- 
tians that are in bonds, in ward, in prison, or in exile, in 
mines and torments and bitter slaveries—even our fathers and 
our brothers.” 

The Apostolic Constitutions take a wider range. ‘ For those 
in mines and exile, and prison and in bonds, let us pray 
through the name of the Lord ” (viii. 10). 

In the Liturgy of St. Mark the universal reference is unam- 
biguous. “Those that are held in prison or in mines . . . have 


mercy on them all, yea, deliver them all.” 
5 Hermas, Sim. i. 6 Mand. viii. 
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Church’s special solicitude for prisoners both during 
their incarceration and after their release.1 Justin? 
and Tertullian*® both explain that the alms collected 
at the Sunday services were in due part and propor- 
tion devoted to the alleviation of the prisoners’ lot, 
though Tertullian adds the provision that they must 
be in prison for their faith. Elsewhere, however, 
Tertullian tells how the charitable would both 
ransom debtors and also try to prevent such im- 
prisonment ever taking place. In the ancient 
homily attributed to Clement we find evidence to the 
same effect : “ Far more do ye feed the hungry and 
give drink to the thirsty, raiment to the naked, 
watch the sick, visit those who are in prisons, and 
help them as ye are able.”’® 

Instances have been given in a former chapter of 
Christian activity in this connection. There we 
saw how Christians accompanied their brethren into 
court, and assisted them in their defence; how 
zealously they ministered to the captives in all 
bodily comforts and spiritual consolations ; how, in 
particular, the deacons set death at defiance in the 
discharge of this dangerous duty. The illustrations 


1 Ign., Smyrn. 6. He is contrasting Catholic with heretical 
practice in this respect. Perhaps Lightfoot is right in re- 
garding the words 4 \edupévov as “the additicn of an officious 
scribe who cared more for rhetoric than for sense” (Light- 
foot in loc.). 

2 Fust., Apol., i. 67. 3 Tert., Apol., 39. 

4 Tert,, De Idol,;23: 5 Clem., Ep.; iting. 

6 Cf. pp. 171-173. 
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there given need not be repeated. We may perhaps 
mention that we learn from Dionysius of Corinth 
that the Church of Rome was pre-eminent in these 
works of mercy, and that, not content with caring 
for their own brethren, they sent contributions to 
many churches im every place, with a view to making 
charitable provision for those who languished in the 
mines, thus not merely maintaining but extending 
their traditional benevolence.1_ The Roman Church 
retained to the end her honourable pre-eminence as 
a “leader of love.”? Almost exactly a century 
later the Christians of Rome ransomed a number of 
Cappadocian Christians who had been carried cap- 
tive and sold into slavery by a horde of barbarian 
invaders.? The later history of Christianity, even 
up to the present day, supplies a splendid series 
of plentiful and practical illustrations, both of the 
ransoming of captives being regarded as a religious 
act in the truest sense of the word and of the care 
for prisoners undertaken in the Name of Christ. 
“‘ T was in prison, and ye came to Me.” 


(ce) THE CHURCH AND THE Poor. 


It is difficult to keep the different branches of 
Christian charity distinct, so closely are they inter- 
twined one with another. We have already to some 
extent anticipated what must be said under this 


IS BUS Eh. Beg Vie 23: 2 Ign., Rom., pref. 
3 Basil, Ep. ad Damasum, 70. 
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head, and in the discussion of this particular mani- 
festation of Christian benevolence we shall not only 
find it hard to keep apart the separate classes that 
were the recipients of the Church’s charity, but 
we shall discover that the attitude of the Church 
towards the rich will be as worthy of our attention 
as her care for the poor. For the sake of clearness, 
we may conduct our investigations into this subject 
under six heads. (1) The position of the poor in 
the pagan world, and especially in Imperial times ; 
(2) the origins of Christian charity ; (3) the attitude 
of the Church towards the rich; (4) special classes 
of poor people that seemed specially deserving of 
assistance; (5) the connection of the giving of alms 
with religious worship; and (6) certain considera- 
tions or qualifications which must be borne in mind 
if we would estimate rightly the achievements of 
Christian charity. 

1. It is a defect of Uhlhorn’s otherwise excellent 
work on “‘ Christian Charity in the Ancient Church ” 
that the author has failed to appreciate either the 
activities or the position of the pagan world in this 
matter. A great deal was done to alleviate distress, 
and the conditions confronting the Roman states- 
man were widely different from those with which 
the Christian Bishop had to deal. For charity on 
any wide scale cannot really exist at all save in con- 
nection with a class which is at once impoverished 
and independent; and it was precisely a class of 
this kind that the condition of the ancient world 
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barely suffered to arise. The great majority of the 
poor were swallowed up in slavery, whereby sub- 
sistence was secured, but the area of charity greatly 
contracted. Moreover, those just above the slaves 
in social rank obtained, as clients of some wealthy 
patron, such means of subsistence and support as a 
powerful noble felt it necessary to provide in order 
to secure a large and loyal following. Finally, 
regular relief on a gigantic scale was administered 
to enormous numbers who pleaded poverty. The 
free distribution of corn became one of the main 
concerns and counters of Roman politicians. Suc- 
cessive statesmen, desiring to gratify the populace, 
increased the frequency and the value of these 
gratuitous distributions, and extended the area of 
their operation. Under the Antonines as many as 
half a million, or a third of the entire population 
of the city, benefited by this arrangement... When 
we consider, in addition to this, the great numbers 
for whom the system of slavery secured provision, 
we shall not be prepared to charge the Romans 
‘‘with an excessive parsimony in relieving poverty.” 
Notwithstanding, this immense system of State 
relief had nothing but an entirely demoralizing 
effect. For this regular distribution of corn (seasoned 
with a plentiful relish of degrading amusements) was 
in no sense determined by the character of the 


This would be an exceptional instance. The normal 
number receiving regular relief would be not less than 
200,000. 
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recipient, still less by his deserts, but only by his 
professed poverty. The whole thing being regulated, 
not by the infirmities of the meritorious poor, but 
by the indigence of those whose only work was 
clamouring for panem et circenses, it became a direct 
incentive to idleness. Moreover, while charity, 
however mistaken, has at least a humanizing effect 
upon the giver, this provision of the necessaries of 
life, being at worst a political device, at best a mere 
State affair, had no such reflex action; on the con- 
trary, it became one of the greatest dangers of 
Imperial Rome—twice curst, it curseth him that 
gives and him that takes. 

2. How vastly different in origin and idea is the 
Christian care of the poor, needs no illustration. 
And yet it is more than needful to inquire into the 
beginning of the Church’s charity if we would 
understand its spirit and significance. 

‘Blessed is he that considereth the poor and 
needy; the Lord shall deliver him in the time of 
trouble.” We cannot do otherwise than begin with 
the Old Testament. Quite apart from the repeated 
warnings that princes and judges must be no re- 
specters of persons, and that the rich sin deeply 
against God when they grind the face of the poor, 
we find a number of enactments in the successive 
codes of Hebrew legislation, endeavouring to enforce 
many merciful provisions in regard to the treatment 
of the poor. Thus interest must not be charged on 


1 PSixii, i. 
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loans,! and in Sabbatical years the produce of the 
land is to be given to the poor.?. The poor are also 
allowed to glean, and care is to be taken that some- 
what is left for them to glean. At great feasts they 
were to be entertained,* and there was some arrange- 
ment for tithes to be devoted to their support. The 
Law of the Jubilee, providing that the landless 
should periodically return to the land and be free, 
is more probably to be regarded as an ideal theory 
for dealing drastically with destitution, in the hope 
of destroying it altogether, than an actual scheme 
which was ever put in practice.® 

These provisions, even if they represent the actual 
practice of the Israelites, and not merely the ideal 
suggestions of their would-be legislators, still leave 
ample scope for the exercise of individual benefi- 
cence; and such acts of mercy were looked upon as 
bearing (even in the strictly religious sphere) a very 
sacred and meritorious character: “ He hath dispersed 
abroad, and given to the poor: and his righteousness 
remaineth for ever: his horn shall be exalted with 
honour.” ” 

The religious nature of almsgiving became more 
prominent in the three centuries immediately pre- 
ceding the birth of Christ. At this time also, alms- 

PVE XO. sxe ano 7) MeUty XV. 77,10 ¢) LeGV. XXV 195-3715 
Ps. Xv. 5. 

2 Exod. xxiii. 11. 

3 Deut. xxiv. 19, 21 ; Ruth ii. 2; Lev. xix. 9, Io. 


* Deut. xvi. 11, 14; Neh. viii. 10. 
Oe Deubs xxvie i213. © Weve sxV25-540 (1 - PS. CX; 
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giving came to be prominently associated with the 
acquisition of merit, a doctrine which, however 
comforting to those who might otherwise regret 
parting with their possessions, cannot be regarded 
as having had a happy or elevating effect on the 
future history of almsgiving in general. It now 
becomes as natural and necessary an expression of 
the religious life as prayer and fasting,? while for 
insuring the Divine protection or as an atonement for 
sin it is specially efficacious.2 Unpleasant considera- 
tions, not to say calculations, of a mercenary char- 
acter, suggestive of the wisdom of ‘‘ lending to the 
Lord” and receiving rich repayment, have come to 
attach themselves to a practice whose virtue decays 
when spontaneity departs and selfishness degrades.4 
We must, however, beware of too literal an inter- 
pretation of proverbial utterances and sententious 
(albeit admirable) advice. Nothing could be better 
meant nor, on the whole more beautifully expressed 
than the urgent exhortations to do good and to show 
mercy and to give cheerfully, however little may be 
our own portion. It is when we come to the Talmud 
that we are offended by all the repulsive features of 
a system in which almsgiving is both elevated into a 
formal means of grace and degraded by selfish and 
sordid motives, which are not the less selfish, sordid, 
or degrading because they are technically religious. 
1 Sirach, xl. 17. 2 Tobit xii. 8. 


3 Sirach xxix. 12; Tobit xiv. 10, 11 ; Sirach iii. 14, 30. 
Tobit iv. 7-10 ; Prov. xix. 17. 
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Although we meet even here with a brighter side, 
it will be felt into what utterly wrong proportion 
religious duties and desires have drifted when right- 
eousness is solely and systematically identified with 
the giving of alms.! 

At the commencement of the Christian era a 
serious and systematic attempt was being made to 
put to the test of practice some of the blessings 
promised tothe poor. ‘ The Essenes,”’ Josephus tells 
us, “‘ were despisers of riches, and their community of 
goods is well worthy of wonder. Among them it is 
impossible to find one who, in the matter of property, 
excels his brethren, since individual possessions are 
all put together and they all as brethren have one 
common stock.”? There was scarcely a village in the 
Holy Land where the Essenes were unknown, while 
numbers of these communities were clustered round 
the Dead Sea. It is therefore more than probable 
that as the disciples followed their Master over the 
hills and plains of Palestine, they had constant 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
principles of voluntary poverty professed by those 
communities and embodied in their common way 
of life. 


1 Precisely the same tendencies may be observed at work 
in the history of Christian charity. A curious instance of the 
Rabbinical identification of righteousness with almsgiving is 
to be found in Matt. vi. 1, where NB.D., Syr.-Sin., Latt, and 
other authorities read d:caoodynv, while A.V., on the slenderest 
authority, reads éAenpoovyny. 

2 Fos., Bell. Jud., ii. 8, 3. 
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We now come to the Lord Himself, and we find 
that both by precept and by practice He pronounced 
poverty to be blessed. Contentment and resignation 
and hope, this was His message for those who were 
poor already ; for the rich, solemn warnings and the 
willing surrender of all their possessions for His sake 
and the Gospel’s. We note that the first of the 
Beatitudes concerns the poor: ‘‘ Blessed are ye 
poor, for yours is the kingdom of God ; but woe unto 
you that are rich, for you have received your consola- 
tion.”+ Then follows the summons to unconditional 
giving: “ Give to every one that asketh you, and of 
him that taketh away thy goods ask them not 
again.”? St. Matthew qualifies these sayings, bat it 
is plain that St. Luke preserves more accurately the 
original account, and, in this matter, the ‘‘ Logia”’ 
receives striking corroboration from the Marcan 
narrative. For when “one that had great posses- 
sions’ asked the Lord what he should do to inherit 
eternal life, Christ makes it plain that the qualifica- 
tions of a citizen of His kingdom do not consist even 
in the conscientious observance of the whole law, 
but in a spiritual enthusiasm of self-sacrifice, such 
as the highest morality can never evoke, but true 
religion can legitimately demand: ‘‘ One thing thou 
lackest : go, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven ; and 
come and follow Me continually.’’ 

This dramatic incident is followed by teaching 

1 Luke vi. 21, 24. 4 1bid 30. 3 Mark x. 17-22, 
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that is no less startling. The most incredible 
material miracle is not so inconceivable as the moral 
_one of the rich entering into the kingdom of God.} 
These words make it really quite clear that His 
advice was not intended solely for the rich young 
man, or that the latter’s departure shows that he was 
deterred from following the counsel of Jesus by any 
inordinate love of riches; for ‘‘all they that have 
riches shall barely enter into the kingdom of God. 
It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye 
than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
God.” 

‘The practice of our Lord Himself throws no little 
light upon His principles in the matter of almsgiving. 
His charity was part of His religion. It was ungrudg- 
ing and unqualified. He gave without guarantees, 
and no inquiries prevented indiscriminate bounty. 
“In the same lavish way He gives entertainment to 
crowds four or five thousand strong, providing (it is 
reported) by supernatural means the food which He 
would as willingly have purchased, if it had been 
possible, out of the common fund.”? Economically 
it was all very unsound, but it was the spontaneous 
outcome and expression of a genuine religion, and in 
that lay its value. 

We may perhaps go further, and assert that to 
Jesus Himself wealth in any shape or form appeared 
_ to be a hindrance to the higher life. At any rate, 


1 Mark x. 23-31. 
2 Thompson, Jesus according to St. Mark, 129. 
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He and His disciples had left all, and such things 
as were necessary for subsistence were brought 
together into a common fund. Even out of this 
small store grants were continually made to the 
poor.! As for the disciples, the Lord Himself gives 
them directions to rid themselves of all private 
property, and to be ready at the shortest notice 
to part with such property as may still remain.” 

However, giving to the poor is not everything. 
The disciples on one occasion apparently expressed 
the sentiments, as they almost repeated the words, 
of Him who had bidden the rich young ruler sell 
all he had and give to the poor. They protested 
against the waste of the ointment which might have 
been sold for three hundred pence and given to the 
poor. The Lord’s answer comes as a surprise: 
“‘ The poor ye have always with you, and whensoever 
ye will ye can do them good; but Me ye have not 
always.” Harnack seems to doubt the genuineness 
of this saying. Apparently forgetting, or curiously 
ignoring, the fact that it occurs in the earliest Gospel, 
he remarks that “the saying already put into the 
lips of Jesus, in John xii. 8, was hardly inserted 
without some purpose.’’* Few critics, however, will 
question the genuineness of this hard saying of 
Christ. Concerning the conception of social rela- 
tions that it seems to involve, we must remember 
that these words “are descriptive, not legislative 

1 John xiii. 29. 2 Cf. Mark vi. 8. 

3 Mark xiv. 3-9. 4 Harnack, M. and E., i. 98. 
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They do not sanction a state of society which 
involves poverty, neither do they prescribe philan- 
thropy.”1 More important for the understanding 
of the mind of Jesus on this question is it to observe 
that our Lord looks beyond the act of giving to the 
spirit of the giver. It is this emphasis on the per- 
sonal element that is the real contribution of Jesus 
to social reform. ‘‘ Without it no machinery or 
method can effect reform ; with it everything becomes 
possible.”? In vindicating the woman’s right to 
choose her own method and her own object for 
her charity, our Lord makes it clear that, while 
giving is always admirable, it need not always be 
religious; for “though I bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor and have not love, it profiteth me 
nothing.” ® It was the woman’s passionate love that 
found expression in wasting even this valuable means 
of providing for the poor; and because it sprang 
from this source, it received an immortal blessing. 
Only a shallow interpretation of the passage lends 
justification to the view that after the Lord’s de- 
parture the poor alone remained as proper recipients 
of Christian charity. Far rather do these words of . 
His constitute a rebuke to those who would restrict 
the liberty of men and women moved by an intense 
desire of complete surrender, and forbid them to 
choose the sphere in which they believe it to be 
God’s will that their sacrifice should be made. 

To give up wealth means practically to give up 

1 Thompson, op. cit., 120. 2 [bid., 131. Soi. Comex se 

18 
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the world and all that therein is; and there is much 
in the teaching of Jesus Christ to favour this com- 
plete renunciation of all ties of family and friend- 
ship. On the other hand, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that there is another side to His teaching, 
and that the Lord continually emphasizes the 
responsibility of those to whom He does not forbid 
such intercourse and such indulgences, provided 
they set themselves to make a right and proper use 
of that which in itself may easily lead to a disaster. 
Christians must be faithful, even in the unrighteous 
mammon, if they would be worthy to have the true 
riches committed to their trust.1 Many a man may 
well be the weaker and the worse for the sacrifice of 
those things which an exceptional enthusiast would 
gladly throw away to obtain the abiding treasures 
which neither moth nor rust can corrupt. But above 
all things, Christians must cultivate a spirit of abso- 
lute detachment, and be ready, should the call come, 
to surrender all that they most highly prize. 

The teaching of our Lord, therefore, does not 
leave us with the unwelcome alternative of deciding 
whether He was right and the Church wrong, or 
whether the Church is right and her Lord mistaken. 
It is not really a question, whether the kingdom of 
heaven is to be won by the sacrifice of wealth or by 
the proper use of it. Both sides appear in the teach- 
ing of our Lord, and because each side is equally 
necessary for the full presentment of the truth, He 


1 Luke xvi, 1-13, especially 10-12. 
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felt it sufficient to state them both. It was not His 
care to reconcile statements which, appearing contra- 
dictory, really complemented each other. The one 
thing that is all-important is that we should take 
heed and keep ourselves from all covetousness, or 
from supposing even for a moment that a man’s life 
consisteth in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.! 

Moreover, He taught by principle rather than by 
precept; and it was His manner to leave to the 
individual conscience the task of reconciling difficul- 
ties, and realizing in daily life the meaning of His 
call. However, when all this has been said, we 
cannot deny that practice is a better teacher than 
either special precept or general principle ; and in 
all these three ways we cannot doubt that our Lord 
Himself laid the greater stress on the advantages of 
the sterner alternative. ‘ His own life illustrated it, 
but He was able to follow the straight way without 
sacrificing comprehensiveness or truth, so that His 
life becomes a study in the power, not in the weak- 
ness, of limitations.’’? 

The early Church took up with enthusiasm the 
care of the poor. The State relief given, and given 
bountifully, by the Romans was, as we have seen, a 
cold and heartless affair. Christians, who from the 


1 Luke xii. 16. Similarly, Dives is not condemned because 
he is rich, but because, being rich, he did not do anything with 
his riches to help or heal the poor. 

2 Thompson, op, cit., 155. 
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first had the figure of the Lord before their eyes, 
effected an entire revolution in all such matters, 
because the affections were enlisted on behalf of 
charity. Christ had bestowed His special blessing 
on the poor, and God had chosen them that are 
poor as to the world to be rich in faith, and heirs of 
the kingdom which He promised them that love 
Him.! Christians ‘‘knew also the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that, though He was rich, yet for 
your sakes He became poor, that ye through His 
poverty might become rich.” Thus the poor were 
looked upon as special representatives of Christ 
Himself. ‘I was hungry, and ye gave Me meat: I 
was thirsty, and ye gave Me drink: I wasa stranger, 
and ye took Mein; naked, and ye clothed Me: I was 
sick, and ye visited Me: I was imprisoned, and ye 
came to Me.... And the King shall answer and say 
unto them, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto one of these My brethren, even these least, 
ye did it unto Me.” 

The most prominent attempt to put into practice 
these principles is to be seen in the state of things 
which prevailed in Jerusalem in the earliest days 
after the Lord’s Ascension. The author of the Acts 
describes the common life of the early Church in 
the following words: ‘‘ And all that believed were 
together, and had all things common; and they sold 
their possessions and goods and parted them to all, 

1 Jas. li. 5. 2 2 Cot, Nill. .@- 
3 Matt. xxv. 35, 36, 40. 
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according as any man had need.’”’!_ Later he reverts 
to the same subject: ‘“‘The multitude of them that 
believed were of one heart and soul: and not one of 
them said that aught of the things which he possessed 
was his own; but they had all things common... . 
For neither was there among them any that lacked: 
for as many as were possessors of lands or houses 
sold them, and brought the prices of the things that 
were sold, and laid them at the Apostles’ feet; and 
distribution was made unto each, according as any one 
had need.’’? 

This common life of the first believers has often 
been called early Christian communism, but any 
such identification is wholly mistaken. For, in the 
first place, it is clear that there was no common fund 
out of which each and all had a right to draw; and 
secondly, there was no equal or systematic sharing 
out, but a judicious distribution, “ according as anyone 
had need”; and thirdly, the voluntary principle was 
never abandoned. ‘‘ Whiles it remained, did it not 
remain thine own? And after it was sold, was it not 
in thy power ?”? The poor retained what they had, 
and the rich might retain what they had too,‘ though 
the majority of them were moved to sell their property 
and surrender the price to be distributed, not in equal 

1 Acts ii. 44, 45. 2 Acts iv. 32-35. 3 Acts v. 4. 

4 Cf., in addition to the words of St. Peter to Ananias, “ the 
house of Mary the mother of Mark” in Jerusalem. In Joppa 
and in Antioch there is no trace of this communism, though in 
the latter place it is quite possible there were common meals 
(Gal. ii. 12). 
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shares, but in ministration of relief. A community of 
goods, therefore, can never be said to have had any 
real existence in the early Church, and so far from 
conceiving the so-called communism of early Christi- 
anity as a social institution similar to those which 
existed among the Essenes of Palestine and the Thera- 
peutz of Egypt, “it is far more correct to represent 
the state of things as an absence of all institutions 
whatever.”! At the utmost, “the records tell us, 
not of a commune, but of a charity organization on 
a religious basis.’’? 

For the moment the problem of poverty was 
solved, but the means and method of its temporary 
solution ended by greatly aggravating the diseases 
they were intended to cure. There are more reasons 
than one to account for the extreme poverty of the 
Church in Jerusalem; but the chronic destitution 
into which from this time it seems to have relapsed 
must in all probability be set down to this magnificent 
but unfortunate attempt on the part of the Apostolic 
Church to continue, on a larger scale, that common 
life which the Lord had lived on earth with His 
small band of disciples. The experiment was doomed 
to almost immediate and entirely irretrievable failure, 
for in a few years’ time St. James draws a most un- 
pleasing picture of the haughtiness of the rich and 
their oppression of the poor.? The Apostles begged 

1 Uhlhorn, op. cit.,'74. 

2 From a lecture, as far as the writer is able to remember, 


by the Bishop of Ely on the Early Church. 
2 Jas. ii. 1-7. 
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St. Paul, amid his labours and travellings in far- 
distant climes, not to forget the poor at Jerusalem,} 
while a strange survival of this state of things was 
perpetuated in the name ‘‘ Ebionites,” or ‘ The 
Poor,” which was employed over the whole world 
of Gentile Christendom to denote their poverty- 
stricken Palestinian brethren. How earnestly St. 
Paul responded to the appeal of the Apostles may be 
seen by reading the Epistles to the Romans and to 
the Corinthians. The gathering of the collections 
from all the Gentile Churches on behalf of the poor 
saints in Jerusalem proved to be a tremendous 
undertaking, though in no sense beyond the great 
organizing power of St. Paul. It was intended also 
to be a great instrument of spiritual healing as well 
as of physical relief, an opportunity for allaying 
suspicions, a demonstration of loving unity and of 
universal brotherhood. Thus the bond of charity 
became the bond of unity. 

3. The rich can have formed no very considerable 
class in the Church, a fact which would, of course, 
make both their charities and their failings all the 
more prominent. The message of the Church to 
her wealthy converts is soberly and solemnly ex- 
pressed in the pastoral Epistles. ‘ Charge them 
that are rich in this present world, that they be not 
high-minded, nor have their hope set on uncertain 
riches, but, in God who giveth usall things richly to 
enjoy ; that they do good, that they be rich in good 


1 Gal. ii. 10, 
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works, and that they be ready to distribute, willing 
to communicate.”+ This frank and friendly advice, 
however, often passes into sharp warnings and sus- 
picions. Hermas is frequently depressed when he 
considers the comfortable positions of some members 
of the Roman Church, “‘ absorbed in business and 
wealth and pagan friendships.”* In a vision he 
sees many stones prepared for the Lord’s building, 
but lying useless for the work. The least satisfac- 
tory of all seem to be some white and round stones, 
which refuse to fit into the building. ‘‘ These are 
they that have faith, but have also riches of this 
world. When tribulation cometh, they deny their 
Lord by reason of their riches and their business 
affairs.” Nor can they ever be of any use for the 
great work of God, until ‘‘ their wealth, which leadeth 
souls astray, shall be cut off. . . . When thou hadst 
riches, thou wast useless ; but now thou art useful and 
profitable unto life.’? Examples might be almost 
indefinitely multiplied, so we will select two which 
furnish perhaps the most striking illustrations of these 
habits of thought. They are worthy of being quoted 
in extenso. It is the first and second of “‘ the parables 
which he spake with me.” 

1 1 Tim. vi. 17-19. The numerous warnings against mAeovetla 
cannot be intended solely for such readers of the Epistles as 
were of Jewish extraction. Nor can traders alone be meant, 
though St. James has some hard words for them. But m)eovetia 
is not inconsistent with actual poverty : not all that are poor 
are poor in spirit, 

2 Hermas, Mand. x. 1. 3 Vis, ili. 6, 
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“ He saith unto me: Ye know that ye who are the 
servants of God are dwelling in a foreign land; for 
your city is far from this city. If, then, ye know your 
city, in which ye shall dwell, why do ye here prepare 
fields and expensive displays and buildings and 
dwelling-chambers which are superfluous? He, 
therefore, that prepareth these things for this city 
does not purpose to return to his own city. O foolish 
and double-minded and miserable man, perceivest 
thou not that all these things are foreign, and are 
under the power of another? For the lord of this 
city shall say, ‘I do not wish thee to dwell in my 
city: go forth from this city, for thou dost not con- 
form to my laws.’ Thou, therefore, who hast fields 
and dwellings and many other possessions, when 
thou art cast out by him, what wilt thou do with 
thy field and thy house and all the other things that 
thou preparedst for thyself? For the lord of this 
country saith to thee justly: ‘Either conform to my 
laws or depart from my country. What then shalt 
thou do?” Hermas enlarges on the entanglements 
of worldly wealth, and then proceeds to point out 
the more excellent way. ‘Instead of fields buy ye 
souls that are in trouble, as each is able, and visit 
widows and orphans, and neglect them not; and 
spend your riches and all your displays, which ye 
received from God, on fields and houses of this kind. 
For to this end the Master enriched you, that ye might 
perform these ministrations for Him. It is much better 
to purchase fields and houses of this kind, which 
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thou wilt find in thine own city, when thou visitest 
it. This lavish expenditure is beautiful and joyous, 
not bringing sadness or fear, but bringing joy.’ 
This powerful parable proved no doubt a most 
effective argumentum ad hominem. Christians could 
never know at what day or what hour the notice 
to quit might be served. It was well and wise to 
redeem the time, and by means of the mammon of 
unrighteousness to make friends who, when it failed, 
should in love and gratitude welcome their bene- 
factors into the eternal habitations. But perhaps 
the most interesting point about the parable is to be 
found in the fact that Hermas never imagines that 
Christianity should have abolished all outward dis- 
tinctions between rich and poor. On the contrary, 
the next parable appears to regard such distinctions 
as permanently valid, and even as in some measure 
due to a wise and providential dispensation. Both 
classes are needful the one to the other; both have 
their places and function in the fulness of the 
Church’s life. ‘‘ The vine when hanging on the elm 
bears fruit in abundance and in good condition; but 
when spread upon the ground, it beareth little fruit 
and that rotten.... The rich man hath much 
wealth, but in the things of the Lord he is poor, 
being distracted about his riches, and his confession 
and intercession with the Lord is very scanty; and 
even that which he giveth is weak and scanty, and 
hath not power above. When the rich man goeth 


' Hermas, Sim. i. (Lightfoot’s translation), 
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up to the poor and assisteth him in his needs, 
believing that for what he doeth to the poor man he 
shall be able to obtain a reward with God—because 
the poor man is rich in intercession, and his inter- 
cession hath great power with God—the rich man 
then supplieth all things to the poor man: without 
wavering. ... They both, then, accomplish their work ; 
the poor man maketh intercession wherein he is 
rich; this he rendereth again to the Lord who 
supplieth him with it. The rich man, too, in like 
manner furnisheth to the poor man, nothing doubt- 
ing, the riches which he received from the Lord. 
And this work is great and acceptable with God, 
because the rich man hath understanding concerning 
his riches, and worketh for the poor man from the 
bounties of the Lord, and accomplisheth the minis- 
tration of the Lord rightly. ... The poor, by 
interceding with the Lord for the rich, establish 
their riches; and again the rich, supplying their 
needs to the poor, establish their souls. So, then, both 
ave made partners in the righteous work.” » 

Which is the elm, and which the vine? As the 
prayers of the poor are the strength and support of 
the rich, it might naturally be supposed that they 
are intended by the elm. And so no doubt they 
would have been had vines been all leaves and no 
fruit. But Hermas cannot concede to the rich the 
highest honour. So the poor are really both vine 
and elm, though, for the sake of probability and 


1 Hermas, Sim. ii. 
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plausibility, the same conclusion is reached another 
way. For ‘if there is a drought, the elm, having 
water, nourisheth the vine, and the vine, having a 
constant supply of water beneath, beareth fruit 
twofold, both for itself and for the elm.” WHowever, the 
rich receive a special beatitude by way of consola- 
tion. ‘‘ Blessed are the rich,” provided always that 
‘they understand also that they are enriched from 
the Lord.” 

These things indicate very fairly the trend of 
opinion in the Church on such matters. There has 
been some expedient accommodation to new circum- 
stances, and a theory has been evolved to justify 
a departure from earlier methods and austerer stan- 
dards. The rights of the rich are recognized as well 
as theclaims of the poor. Notwithstanding—at least 
in theory—their rights consist in availing themselves 
of manifold opportunities for unstinted liberality. 

We may notice at this stage that it was precisely 
the refusal to surrender the voluntary principle in 
almsgiving that kept its savour and its power. ‘The 
Essenes, through their binding rules and their sup- 
pression of individualism, were from their very nature 
an order of limited extent. In the New Society the 
moral obligation of liberty reigned, and disclosed an 
unlimited future.”’? 

The ideal of entire renunciation was still held out 
as the highest and holiest form of life to which the 
Christian could aspire; and there are many sugges- 


1 Weizsdcker, Apostolic Age, i. 58. 
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tions in early writers which have about them a com- 
munistic or ascetic ring. This admission, however, 
as Harnack points out, is quite a different thing from 
insisting that they must be taken in a communistic 
sense.' One such passage is to be found in the 
“‘ Didache,” where the context itself supplies the need- 
ful corrective of thiscommunistic utterance. It opens 
with the words of the way of life: “If a man im- 
press thee to go with him one mile, go with him 
twain; if a man take away thy cloak, give him thy 
coat also; if aman take away from thee that which is 
thine own, ask it not back, for neither art thou able” 
(in other words, make a virtue of necessity). ‘‘ To 
every man that asketh of thee, give and ask not 
back: for the Father desireth that gifts be given to 
all from His own bounties.” The writer then pro- 
ceeds: ‘“‘ Blessed is he that giveth according to the 
commandment, for he is guiltless. Woe to him that 
receiveth ; for, if a man receiveth having need, he is 
guiltless; but he that hath no need, shall give satis- 
faction why and wherefore he received: and being 
put in confinement, he shall be examined concerning 
the deeds that he hath done, and he shall not come 
out thence till he hath given back the last farthing.” 
Thus a passage which begins with a warm com- 
mendation of unqualified almsgiving concludes with 
a strong warning against indiscriminate charity. 
“Yea, as touching this, it is also said, Let thine 
alms sweat into thine hands, until thou shalt have 
learnt to whom to give.’’? 
1 Harnack, M. E., i. 151 n. 2 Didache, 1. 
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Later, advice is given on this wise: “ Thou shalt 
not turn away from him that is in want, but shalt 
make thy brother partaker in all things, and shalt 
not say that anything is thine own.”* The writer 
does not intend by these words to express an abso- 
lute condemnation of all private property, but rather, 
by referring to the early enthusiasm of the first 
disciples (for there seems no reason to question the 
reference to Acts iv. 32, “And not one said that 
aught of the things which he possessed was his 
own”), to evoke a similar display of generosity 
among such as were able to give in these latter days. 
It is quite impossible, in the face of facts, to main- 
tain that the early Church taught a doctrine of 
communism. Jerusalem seems the only place where 
such an experiment was ever made; and there it 
certainly was not strict communism, and, moreover, 
it seems to have been so utterly unsuccessful as 
never to have been repeated elsewhere. Even where 
the expressions employed by the Fathers approxi- 
mate most closely to the language of communism 
there is always the saving clause, suggesting both 
individual initiative in the giving and judicious dis- 
crimination in the distribution. 

The whole point of the parable of Hermas already 
quoted depends on the fact that the rich can and 
should, of their own free-will and purpose, give 
assistance to the poor. Justin, in describing the 
offerings at Christian worship, brings out the same 

1 Didache, 4. 
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point: “As for those who are prosperous and are 
minded to do so, each man, according to his own 
purpose, gives just what he pleases, and that which 
is collected is deposited with the president.”! Ter- 
tullian follows Justin closely: ‘‘ Everyone puts in a 
small amount once a month, or whenever he will; 
but only if he will and if he can, for there is no com- 
pulsion, but everyone contributes of his own free- 
will.”? There are not wanting many proofs that 
the rich, with splendid sacrifice and sympathy, rose 
to the moral opportunities of this voluntary obliga- 
tion ; for the extensive, not to say enormous, activities 
of the Church would have been impossible but for 
the magnificent response that the well-to-do made 
to this appeal to their freedom, generosity, and 
honour. They prized the liberty which gave them 
the privilege of bearing the burdens of their poorer 
brothers. Those were days in which men would not 
only spend their money, but sacrifice their food to 
help those in distress. ‘‘ Taste on that day of fast- 
ing nothing but bread and water; and reckoning up 
the day’s expenditure that thou wouldest have in- 
curred, thou shalt give it to a widow or an orphan, 
or to one in want.” And thus even the poor were 
not wholly deprived of the joy of almsgiving. ‘‘ If 
any among them is poor or needy, and they have no 
food to spare, they fast for two days or three, that 
they may supply the poor man’s need of sustenance.”’* 


1 Fustin, Apol., i. 67. 2 Tert., Apol., 39. 
3 Hermas, Sim. v. 4 Aristides, Apol., xv. 
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One can hardly be surprised that such a generous 
and enthusiastic rivalry in works of mercy should 
tend to a somewhat exaggerated and even perverted 
view of these charitable activities. ‘‘Almsgiving,” said 
an ancient writer, ‘‘is good, even as repentance from 
sin; fasting is better than prayer, but almsgiving 
than both.” ! But of this we must speak later, when 
we come to measure, as well as may be, the change 
that Christianity wrought in the service of man to 
man for the sake of Christ. Meanwhile, enough will 
have been said to show how closely the Church in 
this matter of riches and poverty followed the teach- 
ing of the Master, for “‘to Jesus persons are on quite 
a different footing to property. Property, in its 
widest sense, in which it is almost equivalent to 
‘the world,’ is transient; persons are eternal. It 
is worth any sacrifice to save ‘life,’ whether in 
oneself or others. ‘For what doth it profit a man 
to gain the whole world, and forfeit his life? For 
what should a man give in exchange for his life ?’’’? 

4. The recipients of the Church’s bounty may be 
classed generally as “the poor’; but this is a wide 
term, and admits of a number of reasonable and 
recognized subdivisions. Among such, the widow 
and the orphan were almost universally regarded as 
holding the foremost place. Their weak and defence- 
less position exposed them to the heartless injustices 
and oppressions of a discourteous and unchivalrous 


1 Clem., ii. 16. 
2 Thompson, op. cit., 150; Mark viii. 36, 37. 
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world, but it also constituted a claim on the com- 
passionate which the Prophets had sought repeatedly 
to enforce, and to which the Church was quick and 
ready to respond. 

** Cease to do evil, learn to do well,’ cries Isaiah 
in the charge which concludes the Lord’s controversy 
with His people. ‘“ Seek judgment, relieve the op- 
pressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.”’! 
God Himself is ‘“‘the Father of the fatherless, and 
defendeth the cause of the widows”? and it was 
written in the Law: ‘‘ Cursed be he that wresteth 
the judgment of the stranger, fatherless, and widow.’’? 
Thus the Law and the Psalms and the Prophets all 
combine to place the defenceless under the defence 
of the Most High, and to claim, for a class easily 
wronged, justice in the Name of God. In the 
Apocrypha we find a compassionate injunction: 
“Be thou to the orphan as a father, and instead 
of a husband to their mother.”* In the New Testa- 
ment the Lord denounces those who, under pretence 
of religion, “‘ devour widows’ houses”;® while the 
Lord’s brother sums up all religious duty in the 
famous words: ‘‘ True religion and undefiled before 
our God and Father is this: to visit the fatherless 
and orphans in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world.’® It seems clear from 
the pastoral Epistles that ‘ widows” had become a 
regular class, if not an ecclesiastical order: ‘“ Let 

a Sae dali 7. 2 Psa ixvilies4. 3 Deut. xxvii. 19. 

# Sirach iv, Io. 5 Luke xx. 47. 6 Jas i. 27. 
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none be enrolled as a widow under threescore years 
old, having been the wife of one man, well reported 
of for good works; if she hath brought up children, 
if she hath used hospitality to strangers, if she hath 
washed the saints’ feet, if she hath relieved the 
afflicted, if she hath diligently followed every good 
work.”! How literally these directions were inter- 
preted, and how carefully these restrictions were 
maintained, may be gleaned from the fact that 
Origen finds it necessary to explain that the actual 
‘‘ washing the saints’ feet’? must not be considered 
as a sine qua non for admission. into the order of 
widows, if the candidate in other ways has shown 
hospitality and kindness to the brethren.2 Polycarp 
bids the Philippian presbyters “ be compassionate, 
visiting all the infirm, not neglecting a widow or an 
orphan or a poor man.”? He also is the first to 
make us acquainted with that honourable appellation 
which, by virtue of her prayers and intercessions, 
came to be granted to every widow of the Christian 
community—the widows are “the altar of God”;# 
and in later literature we find this title continuing 
to be thus applied: ‘‘ A widow may not be admitted 
into the order unless she have been but once 
married : for God’s altar must be pure.’”’® Ignatius, 
contrasting heretical indifference with Catholic com- 
aot) Titlewve.O) 700. 2 Origen in John xxxii. 7. 
3 Ep. Pol. ad Phil. 6. May Tek aril 


5 Tert., Ad Ux., i. 7 ; cf. Apost. Const., ii. 20 iv. 3. Ps, Ign., 
Tars. 9. 
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passion, declares that the former “ have no care for 
charity; they care not for the widow, not for the 
orphan, not for the distressed, not for the prisoner or 
the ransomed, or for the hungry or the thirsty.’ 
And, writing to Polycarp, he charges: ‘‘ Let not 
widows be neglected. After the Lord, be thou their 
protector.” In the Epistle of Barnabas we find 
similar condemnation of those who “ pay no heed 
to a widow and orphan... not pityingthe poor... 
but advocates of the rich.”? Aristides claims that 
Christians ‘“‘do not turn away their minds from 
widows, and that they deliver orphans from all their 
oppressors.”* Hermas is equally explicit. Special 
care is to be taken that the widows and the orphans 
shall not be deprived of the instruction he has to 
impart.° The good deeds which follow upon faith 
and the fear of the Lord run thus: ‘To minister 
to widows, to visit the orphans and the needy, to 
ransom the servants of God from their affliction, to 
be hospitable.”® In the Similitudes the same order 
is observed. Such money as may be saved, “ give it 
to a widow or an orphan or to one in want.”? In 
the Clementines presbyters are urged to stand to 
orphans in the place of parents, and to widows in 
the place of husbands.’ Justin tells us that the first 


1 Ign., Smyrn., 6. The order is significant, and recurs con- 
stantly. 


2 Ign. ad Pol., 4. $- Bari. XX. 2: 
4 Arist., Apol., 15. 5 Hermas, Vis. i. 4. 
8 [bid., Mand. 8. 7 Sim. v. 3; of. ix. 26 and i. 


8 Clem., Epist. ad Jac., 8; cf. Const., Apost. iv. 2. 
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charge on the Church’s alms was the maintenance 
of orphans and widows,! while Tertullian says that 
those “‘deposits of piety”? are expended on feeding 
and burying poor people, and on behalf of boys and 
girls who have neither parents nor money, and on 
others in divers forms of sickness or distress.2 To 
what vast dimensions this relief grew may be judged 
by the fact that in the third century the Roman 
Church supported ‘‘one thousand five hundred 
widows and poor people.’’? 

The Church’s call for widows finally made itself 
felt in legislation. ‘The provision for the widow,” 
writes our greatest authority on ancient law—and his 
admission is the more remarkable as coming from 
one who, on the whole, is adversely critical in regard 
to the influence of Christianity upon legislation— 
“‘the provision for the widow was attributable to the 
exertions of the Church, which never relaxed its 
solicitude for the interests of wives surviving their 
husbands, winning, perhaps, one of the most arduous 
of its triumphs when... it at last succeeded in 
engrafting the principle of dower on the customary 
law of all Western Europe.” 4 

After the widows and orphans, the sick and infirm 
attracted the charitable attention of a Church which 
set itself above all else to minister to the poor. “I 
was sick and ye visited Me.””® The “salvation” which 


1 Fust., Apol., i. 67. 9 Tert., Apol., 30. 
FEMS, eka: Busy Was 43. * Maine, Ancient Law, 224. 
5 Matt. xxv. 30. 
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Christianity offered was really a promise of healing 
for sick souls. ‘The idea of such a salvation of the 
soul was prominent from the first, and to the end: 
‘‘in fact, the ancient Church arranged all the details 
of her worship and her dogma with this end in view. 
She consistently presented herself as the great 
hospital of humanity: pagans, sinners and heretics 
are her patients; ecclesiastical doctrines and obser- 
vances are her medicines, while the Bishops and 
pastors are the physicians, but only as the servants 
of Christ, who is Himself the physician of all souls.’”’} 
But this idea of salvation referred not only to 
spiritual healing, but also to the care and cure of 
bodily infirmities. 

How frequently Christ, by His works of healing 
had Himself borne our sicknesses and carried our 
infirmities, needs no illustration. Of the Twelve we 
read that “they anointed with oil many feeble folk 
and healed them,’’? while in the last sixteen verses 
of the second Gospel it is prophesied that “ they 
shall lay their hands on feeble folk, and they shall 
recover.’® The author of the Acts records one such 
recovery;* and we know that in the Church of 
Corinth there were “ gifts of healings,’”’ but as to the 
manner of their ministration we are ignorant.’ In 
the Epistle of St. James we come upon explicit 
directions. “Is any among you sick? Let him call 

1 Harnack, M. and E ., i. 112. 


2 Mark vi. 13. 3 Mark xvi. 18. 
4 Acts xxviii. 8. 5 x Cor. xii. 9. 
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for the elders of the Church, and let them pray over 
him, anointing him with oil in the Name of the Lord; 
and the prayer of faith shall save him that is sick, 
and the Lord shall raise him up; and if he have com- 
mitted sins, they shall be forgiven him.’’? A discussion 
of this passage would hardly be in place at this point. 
It will be sufficient to emphasize certain salient and 
incontrovertible features. In the first place, we 
observe that the sickness of one of its members is 
the care and concern of the whole Church; and 
secondly, we notice the extraordinarily close connec- 
tion between physical and spiritual healing; thirdly, 
recovery both of body and soul are looked for; and 
fourthly, it is the prayer of faith, and not the anoint- 
ing with oil, that shall save the sick. 

We may, perhaps, go further, and consider 
two other conclusions as satisfactorily established : 
(1) The new thing in this treatment is not the 
anointing with oil, but the fervent intercession of 
the Church. The anointing is just the ordinary ~ 
treatment which would be recommended by the 
medical science of the day, for was not oil acknow- 
ledged to be ‘‘the best of all cures for withered or 
fevered bodies??? The Church therefore is, in the 
case of sickness, to avail itself of such palliatives or 
preventives as are acknowledged to be best by the 
consent of contemporary physicians, but is to add 
to their use faith and prayer: faith, not in the 
material means, but in God, who, through material 


1 Jas. v. 14-16. 2 Galen., Med. Temp.,, ii. 
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means and men’s medicines, brings help and health. 
It is all to be done “in the Name of the Lord.” 
And (2) it is plain that the sins which have been 
committed will not be forgiven where the sick man 
does not turn to God in penitence and faith. Where 
these requisites of repentance and trust in God (too 
obvious to need mentioning) are absent, no spiritual 
blessing need be expected to ensue. Similarly we 
may suppose that where such things as are requisite 
for the regaining of bodily health are absent, there 
is no more reason to assume the possibility of physical 
recovery than of spiritual restoration. In either 
case, certain conditions are presupposed.. Where 
these latter are not or cannot be fulfilled, it would 
be idle to look for results which are dependent upon 
their fulfilment. 

These reflections will be of help in considering the 
curious silence in succeeding centuries as to the 
practice recommended by St. James. For, in reality, 
the anointing with oil, however suggestive both at 
the time and also to us in the light of the later 
history of Christian healing, is quite incidental. 
The main point is that the Church visited those 
who were sick or infirm, and prayed with confident 
hopefulness for their complete recovery. Polycarp, 
it will be remembered, exhorts the presbyters of 
Philippi to ‘‘ be compassionate, reclaiming the erring 
and visiting all the infirm.’’! Justin tells how a proper 
proportion of the eucharistic alms were apportioned 

: 1 Pol. ad Phil., 6, 
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to those who, from sickness or any other cause, 
were in want... Justin is also our authority for the 
deacons taking the consecrated elements to those 
who were absent from the service, that they might 
not miss their share in the Christian Communion. 
Tertullian mentions as the recipients of the Church’s 
charity poor old men confined to their homes.? 

As for the prayers that were offered for the sick, 
we may quote the great liturgical intercession that 
closes Clement’s Epistle: ‘‘ Raise up those that are 
sick; cheer those that are faint-hearted.’’? 

Two curious instances of healing deserve to be 
quoted from Tertullian. He mentions a certain 
Christian, Proculus by name, of whom it is related 
that he treated Septimius Severus by anointing him 
with oil.4| Elsewhere, speaking of the sting of a 
venomous beast, he writes: “ Faith is our protection, 
unless faith becomes faithless and we fail to sign the 
place at once with the Cross, and exorcise the evil and 
anoint the (bitten) heel with the (blood of the) beast.’’® 

In the midst of such strange notions, the flower of 
Christian charity grew to perfection. At continual 


4 Fust., Apo; 1.67. 

2 Tert., Apol. 39. Is this the meaning of ‘“ jamque domesticis 
senibus” ? or ought we to read “ zetateque domitis senibus ”’ ? 

3 Clem., i. 59; cf. 1 Thess. v.14. The prayer contains such 
petitions as “feed the hungry, loose the captives.” Christians 
knew that these things would not be done without human 
effort and co-operation, and no doubt they were conscious that 
the same principle applied to the healing of the sick. 

4 Ad Scap., 4. 5 Teri. Scorpwt, 
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risk and even danger of death Christians cared 
for the sick and ministered to their necessities, and 
ultimately covered the whole world with countless 
institutions of mercy, which in pagan times were 
absolutely unknown. 

A moment’s digression may here be made to call 
attention to the attitude of the Church towards 
labour. The extensive and even excessive charities of 
Christianity constituted in themselves an almost 
irresistible temptation to an army of impostors, and 
from the very earliest times it was necessary to give 
sharp and clear directions as to how to deal with 
those who were content to live on the gifts of others. 
‘“Now we command you, brethren, in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves 
from every brother that walketh disorderly, and not 
after the tradition which they received of us. For 
yourselves know how ye ought to imitate us: for we 
behaved not ourselves disorderly among you; neither 
did we eat bread at any man’s hand, but in labour 
and travail, working night and day. ... For even 
when we were with you, this we commanded you, If 


1 A special case of this attention to the sick is to be seen in 
the conduct of Christians towards both brethren and heathen 
in times of great calamity or plague. No instance occurs of 
Christian activity on such lines in the second century, but 
reference should be made to what is recorded of Christian 
bravery and composure and generosity in the plagues at 
Carthage and at Alexandria in the middle of the third century. 
Pontianus, Vita Cypr., ix.; Cyprian, De Mortalitate; Eus., 
H. E., vii. 22; cf. ibid., ix. 8. 
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any will not work neither let him eat.”+ From 
which it will be seen that if St. Paul taught the 
dignity of labour, he taught no less strongly the duty 
of labour also. At the time of the “ Didache”’ the 
minds of men were much exercised concerning the 
proper reception of wandering prophets. No doubt 
Proteus Peregrinus posed for a while as one such. 
Numerous disillusionments suggested a cautious, if 
not a suspicious, attitude. The author of the 
Teaching thinks that an apostle stopping more than 
a single, or at most a second, day, reveals himself 
ipso facto as a false prophet. These false prophets 
appear to have resorted with success to the most 
obvious devices for filling their mouths and their 
pockets at the expense of generous and gullible 
Christians. Rapt to all appearance in a mystic 
trance, they would at times order a table to be pre- 
pared. On other occasions the spirit would move 
them to ask for gold and silver. At such moments 
the author bids his readers be very watchful; for if 
he himself eats of the table, or appropriates the 
money to his own use, he is a false prophet! a false 
prophet! a false prophet! the emphatic reitera- 
tion suggesting many a rude awakening, many a sad 
and painful experience.?. As for an ordinary brother 
travelling from city to city, he, too, is apt to presume 
on ready hospitality. A two or three days’ stay is 
quite enough. “‘ But if he wishes to settle among 
you, being a craftsman, let him work for and eat his 
1 2 Thess, ili. 6-12. 2 Didache, 11. 
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bread. But if he has no craft, according to your 
wisdom provide how he shall live as a Christian 
among you, but notin idleness. If he will not do this, 
he is trafficking upon Christ. Beware of such men.’’! 

This passage seems to show that we have 
advanced from the duty of work to a theory of 
the right to work. Harnack cites an interesting 
passage from the pseudo-Clementine homilies, which 
certainly countenances this view. ‘‘ Provide food 
with all kindliness . . . to those without work, find 
through different occupations means for their sub- 
sistence; to the workman give work; to the in- 
capable give alms.”2 In the third century Cyprian 
certainly seems inclined to a similar view.2 These 
notices are in the highest degree interesting and 
suggestive, but they are altogether too meagre and 
inconclusive to justify any broad generalization as to 
the labour unions or the social system of the early 
Church. 

5. A word or two may be added concerning the 


1 Didache, 12. 

2 Clem., viii., quoted by Harnack, M. and E., i. 175. 

3 Cypr., Ep. ii. 

4 Harnack seems to lay too great stress on these isolated 
passages. ‘It is beyond question that a Christian brother 
could demand work from the Church, and that the Church had 
to furnish him with the work.” Even if this is a correct inter- 
pretation of the “ Didache,” it is yet a very precarious matter 
to deduce this social standpoint or actual practice of the whole 
Church from documents on the whole of so exceptional and 
unrepresentative a character as the “ Didache”’ and the pseudo- 
Clementine homilies. 
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reverent care of the dead that Christians from the 
first displayed. The heathen were not much behind 
the brethren in this respect, but we can see how the 
doctrine of the certain joyful resurrection would 
tend to invest all the mortal remains with a fresh 
and abiding sacredness. Moreover, the primitive 
and pious custom of praying for the departed would 
have brought much comfort and hope to hearts that, 
lacking comfort, looked elsewhere in vain, and that, 
too, at a time when the mind is most susceptible 
to impressions of sympathy and hopeful affection. 
Not even the poorest could die but that the 
brethren would bear him forth to honoured burial, 
defraying the expenses either out of private gener- 
osity,! or else out of the common Church funds 
which were available for the purpose.’ 

The decent bestowal of the dead forms a natural 
link between this spirit of love as it displayed 
itself in the care of the poor and the connection 
of this charity with the worship of the Church. 
Perhaps this is the place to quote in full the passages 
of Justin and Tertullian relating to this question, 
to which we have already alluded more than once. 
Justin, after describing the Eucharistic service, tells 
how all received of the bread and wine mixed with 
water, and then proceeds to tell of the collection of 
alms for divers purposes. ‘‘ Those who are in good 
circumstances, and are minded so to do, give, each 
man, exactly what he is minded of his own free 

1 Aristides, Apol., 15. 2 Tert., Apol., 39. 
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choice, and that which is collected is deposited with 
the president, and he succours both orphans and 
widows, and those that are in need through illness 
or any other cause, and those that are in bonds, and 
strangers who are sojourning among us; and, in 
fact, he cares for all who are in any want.”! Ter- 
tullian describes the collection at an ordinary service ; 
‘‘Each man makes his little offering on one fixed 
day a month, or whenever he will; he lays it by 
both if he will and if he can; for no one is compelled : 
all give of their own free-will. These are, as it were, 
the deposits of piety. For no money is taken from 
it for banquets, or wine parties, or unpleasant eating- 
houses, but for feeding and burying the needy, and 
for boys and girls that have neither property nor 
parents, for old men now confined to their homes, 
as also for shipwrecked sailors and any that are 
languishing in the mines or exiled on islands or in 
prisons, provided that for the sake of the family of 
God they have become supported by their own 
confession.’’? 

The disposal of the alms thus collected seems to 
have lain entirely at the discretion of the Bishop or 
president. The deacons were charged with the 
active administration of the funds. These considera- 
tions will go far to explain why at an early date 
it was necessary to warn Bishops against “love of 
money,” and to insist that deacons must not be 
“‘ greedy of filthy lucre.’’? 


1 Fust., Apol.,67. ? Tert., Apol.,39. 3% 1 Tim. iii. 3, 9. 
p 7 Pp 9 3,9 
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The connection of almsgiving with the worship of 
the Church invested it with a sacred and solemn 
character. It made believers realize that worship 
meant giving as well as getting; it taught people 
the responsibility of sharing their privileges with the 
less fortunate; ‘‘and it indissolubly united in the 
minds of men the idea of supreme goodness with 
that of active and constant benevolence.” * 

There are, however, two special directions in 
which the alms of Christians came to be definitely 
connected with what we may call “the Church 
expenses.” St. Paul declared that “the Lord 
ordained that they which preach the Gospel should 
live of the Gospel,’’? and though he did not often 
avail himself of this privilege, he was careful never 
to let it be supposed that it was not really his by 
right. It seems to have been universally accepted 
from the earliest times that the labourer is worthy 
of his hire,* and the ‘‘ Didache ” probably alludes to 
this arrangement, together with the other directions 
contained in our Lord’s charge to the Apostles, when 
it says, “Concerning the Apostles and prophets, so 
do ye according to the ordinance of the Gospel.” 
It was plainly assumed that the missionaries who went 
from place to place would have no money of their 
own, from which it followed that the faithful in every 
city must charge themselves with their maintenance. 

1 Lecky, Hist. Eur. Mor,, ii. 85. 7 Cori ia 
3 Cf, 2 Thess. iii. 9. 
41 Tim. v.18; Luke x. 7; Matt. x. 10; Didache, 13. 
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With reference to the localized ministry, the case 
was somewhat different. Apparently there was no 
sort of obligation for a Church official to cease from 
holding any secular appointment, or from engaging 
in ordinary business avocations. It is plain, how- 
ever, that the demands upon the time and energy of 
the deacons must have grown to be so very large as 
to leave nothing but the narrowest margin for other 
occupations. In such a case, the Bishop would at 
his discretion set aside as much as he thought 
proper for the maintenance of the deacons, and, at a 
later time, of the presbyters. The pastoral Epistles 
certainly presuppose such a state of things, and seem 
to assume that the maintenance of the clergy falls 
under the normal and natural expenditure of the 
Christian community; and the ‘‘ Didache” gives 
definite directions for the support of the ministry 
by the system of first-fruits. 

The second direction in which alms came to be 
connected with the cultus of the Church was in the 
matter of hospitality. The ministering to the needs 
of strangers might have been included among the 
various manners in which the Church fulfilled her 
task of caring for the poor. But the strangers were 
often Bishops and other distinguished representa- 
tives of foreign Churches, so that it would be quite 
a mistake to regard this most important branch of 
almsgiving and activity as merely a ministration to 
meet the needs of poorer brethren. 

From the very first Christians were repeatedly and 
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earnestly exhorted to practise unbounded hospitality. 
The burden of it was plainly felt to be not incon- 
siderable, and various suggestions are made by the 
sacred writers to insure its more ready discharge. 
Thus St. Peter hints that murmuring makes no 
pleasant relish to hospitable cheer ;+ St. Paul hopes 
that certain people will be received worthily of the 
saints ;” the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
reminds his readers that some who showed love to 
strangers were entertaining angels unawares.*? The 
difficulties of the situation would, of course, be 
felt most fully by the Bishops, on whom, as represen- 
tatives of the body, the burden would mainly fall. 
They are the recipients of special instructions* and 
encouragement.® 

It is startling to find Clement of Rome ranking 
hospitality next to faith. For their faith and hospi- 
tality, Abraham was rewarded with a son in his old 
age,® Lot was rescued from Sodom,’ and Rahab the 
harlot saved.2 But perhaps this insistence on hospi- 
tality is due to no doctrinal development or any 
theory as to the relation between faith or works, but 
simply a natural exaggeration on the part of Clement 
to recall a Church, now conspicuous for quarrelling, 
selfishness, and inhospitableness,? to its former 

ap Pet veo 2 Romi. xvi. 23 cf. xii, 13; 

Seb, xii) 2, 

4 x Tim. iii. 2 (and for widows, cf. v. 10) ; Tit. i. 8. 

5 A special place in heaven, Herm., Sim. ix. 27. 


6 Clem., i, 10, © Tbid, 51. 
SUT Didi roe 9 Ibid., 35. 
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“insatiable craving for doing good,” and “splendid 
style of hospitality.”1Hermas, in his catalogue 
of virtues, mentions hospitality, adding, by way of 
parenthesis, a strong and somewhat strange com- 
mendation—‘“‘ for in hospitality benevolence from 
time to time has a place.”? Eusebius tells us that 
Melito, Bishop of Sardis, composed an entire work 
on the subject of this virtue ;* and Justin, as we have 
seen, tells us that among Roman Christians a suit- 
able portion of the Lord’s Day alms were devoted to 
the same object of providing for the strangers that 
were in their gates.4 

-Among the more eminent ecclesiastics who through- 
out this period of storm and stress travelled freely 
from place to place, enjoying the shelter and solace 
of the hospitality of the brethren, may be mentioned 
Polycarp, who visited Pope Anicetus and conferred 
with him concerning the diversity of date that had 
arisen between East and West concerning the keep- 
ing of Eastertide. A few years later Hegesippus, 
the father of ecclesiastical history, travelled over Asia 
to Corinth, and from Corinth to Rome, gathering 
materials for his historical work, and compiling lists of 
Bishops, and finding everywhere the same doctrine as 
is taught in the Law, and by the Prophets, and by the 
Lord. Another visitor to Rome at about this period 


1 Clem., 1. 2 Herm., Mand. 8, 

3 Eus., H. E., iv. 26. Melito must have experienced the 
happiness of Christian hospitality, for he went on a pilgrimage 
to visit the holy places of Palestine. 

4 Fust., Apol., i. 67. 

20 
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was Abercius, Bishop of the Phrygian Hieropolis, on 
whose tombstone, recently discovered, we can read the 
remarkable and beautiful allegory which tells us of the 
life and wanderings and peace of this ‘‘ disciple of the 
Pure Shepherd, who feedeth flocks of sheep on moun- 
tains and on plains, who hath great eyes looking on 
all sides, for He taught me faithful writings.” 

‘‘And everywhere I had companions,” says the 
good Bishop. That is the significance of Christian 
hospitality. Homeless in a hard world, they were 
driven forth from place to place, realizing with 
painful vividness that they were but sojourners and 
pilgrims, having here no abiding city. Yet they 
were not alone whithersoever they would journey : 
for there was no plain nor mountain where they 
might not find some other sheep of the Pure Shep- 
herd’s flock. And so, despised and rejected of the 
world, yet received among their new and true brothers 
as angels of God, they could take heart, for “‘ every- 
where they had companions.”” Thus happy in the 
loving companionship of the sheep of His pasture, 
they learned through theiv goodness that the Shepherd 
with the great eyes also companied with them, and 
thus they could rejoice in the strength of that sacred 
comradeship, for everywhere they had companions, 
and He was among them. “ Thou hast delivered my 
soul in peace from the battle that was against me; 
for there were many with me.” 

So it was that the Christian care for strangers 
served to knit up the scattered sons of God, and to 
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make them feel everywhere at home in the Father’s 
family. More than much else, this practical proof of 
courtesy and kindness broke down many barriers ; and 
the members of Christ knew themselves also as 
members of one holy Catholic Church, dispersed 
through all the world. ‘‘ All the Churches are but 
one Church; and thus the oneness of the Churches is 
proved—by their fellowship of peace and title of 
brethren and bond of hospitality.’’? 

6. We now reach the uncongenial task of pointing 
out two considerations which, it is urged, must 
seriously qualify our admiration of the Church’s 
charity. The first concerns the motive and the 
second the result of the charitable enthusiasm of 
Christians. 

Nothing could at first sight seem more entirely 
unselfish than the almost boundless beneficence of 
the early believers. Moreover, as the underlying 
motive was religious, the love of Christ supplying 
the basis of all this benevolent activity, it seems 
almost impossible that this ministering love should 
at all be soiled by selfishness in any shape or 
form. Unfortunately, the idea of giving alms as a 
sure way of securing an eternal reward opened the 
door to all manner of base and selfish considerations, 
and the text ‘‘Date et dabitur vobis” too often 
formed the preface to the impatient ‘‘ Da, Domine, 
quia dedimus.”” The Shepherd of Hermas suggests 
in the most naive way the reasons which the rich 


1! Tert., De Przsc., 20. 
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man will do well to consider if he wishes to get the 
best value out of his money. The rich man will do 
well to lay out his money on his poorer brethren: 
for thereby he shall secure for himself abundant 
intercession.! This hope of a reward is expressed in 
the most unabashed manner. Thou shalt not hesitate 
to give, neither shalt thou murmur when giving, but 
thou shalt know who is the good paymaster of thy 
reward.? We are conscious of being gradually drawn 
back into Jewish and even pagan conceptions, when 
almsgiving is exalted above prayer and fasting, and 
regarded as lifting off the burden of sin.2 Somewhat 
the same idea underlies the injunction to “‘ remember 
the day of judgment night and day, either labouring 
to save souls by thy word or working with thy hands 
for a ransom for thy sins.’* The meaning of this 
latter suggestion is to be found by a comparison with 
the Apostolic precept: “ Let him that stole steal no 
more, but rather let him labour, working with his 
hands the thing that is good, that he may have 
whereof to give to him that hath need.’’® 

These and similar instances may perhaps be 
reckoned as slight indications of the direction in 
which things were not exactly beginning, but were 
certainly destined, to tend. There was as yet far 
too full and fine a flow of spontaneous and selfless 
charity to make such occasional reflections on the 
great reward of those who gave all for His sake, 

1 Hermas, Sim. 2. ? Barnabas, 19. 


3 Clem. ii. 16. éennootyn yap Kovgioua auaprias ylvera. Cf. 
Ecclus. iii. 30; Dan. iv. 27. * Barnabas,19. © Eph. iv. 28. 
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at all prominent or even noticeable. The great 
majority of Christians gave from simple love of God 
and man, though, man being a creature of such 
mixed motives, it were idle to deny that the hope 
of rich recompense was without influence in stimu- 
lating to liberality. But soon after the second 
century the current changed. The religious motive 
was translated into theological terms. Almsgiving 
was exalted to the level of a Sacrament, and was 
regarded as the surest means of expiating sin. It is 
worth while to indicate very briefly the outstanding 
result, for we may learn a lesson if we choose. It 
was not long before charity developed into a system 
of commutations; it ceased to have a moral, and 
rapidly acquired a material, value; it was no longer 
a matter of mercy, but a mere matter of money. 
That which had at first been the simplest expression 
of spontaneous self-sacrifice became a gigantic system 
of spiritual selfishness. Many gave no more for love 
of Christ’s poor, or even for love of Christ, but merely 
to secure for their own souls such benefits as might 
be acquired by deeds pronounced by theologians to 
be meritorious in the extreme. Injudicious and 
even indiscriminate charity may often have a soften- 
ing and humanizing effect upon the donor, even 
while it degrades the recipient. But when the 
motive of such benevolence is solely selfish, the 
characters of both donor and recipient suffer incal- 
culable damage. The process continued practically 
unchecked until it was possible to regard the Chris- 
tian religion, not as a call to moral and spiritual 
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endeavour, nor even as a question of theological 
orthodoxy, but mainly as a matter of munificence 
to monasteries. The pure fountain was poisoned 
at the source, and waters of bitterness poured their 
destroying flood over once fertile fields. This 
terrible tragedy of Christian charity is not told in a 
single chapter : many centuries witnessed its gradual 
degradation, and perhaps in some souls the pure 
flame of white love never died out. Certainly in the 
second century it would have been impossible to 
have foreseen so great a catastrophe. But looking 
back over our own period in the light of what 
ultimately took place, we can discern the beginnings 
of the process which proved so fatal. The desire for 
a reward is not in itself necessarily immoral, but 
the shifting of interest back to self was what Christ 
came to destroy. The life that is hid with Him in 
God is, so to speak, far otherwise orientated. Self 
is no more the centre; but God in Christ is all in all. 
This was forgotten when the Church allowed men to 
be moved to true and noble acts by motives that 
were false and selfish and base. 

The second direction in which we might be in- 
clined to qualify our admiration for the noble work 
of the Church in relieving poverty and distress is 
due to an economic rather than a religious point of 
view. The gratuitous and utterly undiscriminating 
State distribution of corn (and sometimes money) 
to the Roman populace is rightly reckoned by 
moralists and economists as one of the main con- 
tributory causes of the downfall of the Roman 
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Empire. The charities of the Church formed at 
first a welcome contrast, for on the whole they were 
carefully organized and judiciously administered. A 
number of circumstances, however, combined to 
render the continuance of such a careful régime 
almost an impossibility. The conversion of multi- 
tudes of the poorer classes to Christianity and the 
calamities which with terrible force and frequency 
befell the Empire—all these things surrounded the 
Church with enormous numbers of the impoverished, 
the improvident, and the impostors. The result 
was that the measures adopted to alleviate poverty 
tended only to aggravate the disease. At a much 
later date monasticism, withdrawing multitudes 
from productive labour, practically promoted mendi- 
cancy on an immense scale, and “ the stigma which 
it is the highest interest of society to attach to 
mendicancy, it became the chief object of theo- 
logians to remove.” Altogether, ‘“‘in the sphere 
of simple poverty it cannot be doubted that the 
Catholic Church has created more misery than it 
has cured.”? Such is the verdict of one who, 
surveying all the evidence, desires to come to an 
impartial conclusion. It seems to the present writer 
that there are factors in the situation to which 
Lecky has hardly attached sufficient importance in 
framing this indictment; but it would be difficult 
to dispute the general justice of the charge. On the 
other hand, the Church of the second century must 
in this matter be acquitted of blame; for she was 


1 Lecky, Hist. Europ. Morals, ii, 94. 
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willing and anxious to provide work for those who 
could work, and idleness was the very last thing 
she encouraged. Finally, it is pleasant to quote the 
same writer’s fine and generous tribute to the 
Catholic Church for her splendid services in the cause 
of charity and humanity: ‘‘ The value of Catholic 
services in alleviating pain and sickness and the 
more exceptional forms of suffering can never be 
overrated. The noble heroism of her servants who 
have devoted themselves to charity has never been 
surpassed, and {the perfection of their organization 
has never been equalled.’’? 


It has been the object of this book to approach, 
as though ab exira, the Christian Church of the 
second century. Let us conclude, therefore, with a 
few brief words indicating the effect upon pagans of 
this vision of Divine love working mightily among 
men in the Church of Christ. So impressive was 
this spirit of charity, even in the days when love was 
growing cold, that the Apostate wrote to Arsacius, 
complaining that it was intolerable, but also un- 
deniable, that these godless Galileans feed not only 
our own poor, but theirs.2, He mentions also their 
philanthropy towards strangers and_ reverence 
towards the departed. Finally, he sought, but all 
in vain, to infuse into the artificial imitation of 
Christian charity which he endeavoured to erect on 
pagan foundations something of the fire of love 


1 Lecky, Hist. Europ. Moruls, 95. 2 Sozomen, v. 16. 
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with which Christians were consumed. The dismal 
collapse of this attempt is the best commentary on 
the real spirit and significance of Christian love. 
The raillery of Lucian serves no other purpose: 
“Their first lawgiver taught them that all were 
brethren. When anything affects their common 
interests, they become marvellously active, and no 
expense is grudged.”’ Another witness declares, as 
though it were a crime: ‘“ They recognize each 
other by secret signs, and love each other before 
they are acquainted.”! Carthage had long marked 
and noted this strange sect, whose care for the 
helpless and practical ministry of love differentiated 
them from all familiar modes of thought or common 
ways of life. ‘‘ See how these Christians love one 
another.”2 It was at the end of the second century 
that men thus exclaimed. Through all those years 
the Church had borne faithful witness to the love 
of God shed abroad in her heart by the Holy Spirit 
sent down from heaven. Through all these years 
the Church’s heart beat true to her Master’s heart 
of love, and gave evidence to all men, clear and 
unmistakable, that she had been with Jesus. As 
our period comes to aclose, the Saviour’s words find 
fulfilment : “ Hereby shall all men know that ye are 
My disciples, if ye have love one to another.” THE 
SPIRIT OF LOVE HAS TRIUMPHED THUS AND THEN. 


1 Minuc. Felix, 9. 2 Tert., Apol., 39. 
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